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Editorials 


By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


D.  F.  Kelly  Honored  By  His  Craft 

At  the  Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  D.  F.  Kelly 
was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

Few  organizations  can  boast  of  a  continued  suc¬ 
cession  of  able  leaders  such  as  our  own  National 
Association.  President  Kelly’s  election  assures  our 
Association  of  a  continuance  of  this  able  leadership, 
which  his  predecessors  in  oflRce  have  established. 

His  name  is  widely  known,  not  only  in  retail  circles 
in  our  own  country,  but  also  abroad.  Entering  the 
field  as  a  boy,  be  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  problems 
of  retail  distribution.  Few  men  can  point  to  a  more 
successful  record  of  achievement  than  President 
Kelly. 

Our  Craft  is  especially  fortunate  in  being  entrusted 
to  his  leadership.  We  know  that  he  will  bring  to  the 
office  of  President  of  your  Association  the  same 
degree  of  ability,  judgment  and  effort  which  has 
always  characterized  his  every  undertaking. 

We  pledge  to  President  Kelly  at  the  beginning  of 
his  term  of  office  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
members  of  the  retail  dry  goods  Craft  of  our  country. 


were  trjie — it  was  the  greatest  and  largest  Convention 
which  the  Association  has  ever  held. 

The  subjects  discussed  were  both  important  and 
timely.  The  attendance  exceeded  that  of  any  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  This  is  a  healthy  sign.  It  indicates  that 
our  members  realize  that  many  common  problems 
confront  them,  which  can  be  solved  only  by  coopera¬ 
tive  action  on  the  part  of  all.  It  was  further  evidence 
of  the  influence  which  your  National  Association 
exerts  in  the  retail  dry  goods  business  of  our  Nation. 
Any  craft  which  responded  so  well  to  the  call  for 
its  annual  gathering  need  have  no  fear  as  to  its 
future.  Such  a  spirit  of  cooperative  effort  in  the 
solution  of  its  problems  insures  its  success. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  our  Officers  and  Directors, 
our  committees,  speakers  and  staff  members  who  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  success. 

It  was  indeed  a  great  Convention,  but  no  other 
kind  of  convention  would  be  worthy  of  an  Associa¬ 
tion  which  represents  a  great  Craft. 


♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


Our  Netv  Board  of  Directors 

As  the  result  of  the  annual  election  of  Officers  and 
Directors  of  the  Association,  many  new  names  appear 
on  our  Board  of  Directors.  The  personnel  of  our 
Board  is  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin. 

The  members  of  the  Association  are  extremely 
fortunate  in  having  on  the  Board  of  Directors  able 
»nd  capable  merchants  who  truly  represent  their 
Craft. 

We  are  certain  that,  under  their  direction  and 
guidance,  the  welfare  of  the  Association  will  be 
•dvanced  and  the  many  important  problems  which 
'dll  be  presented  from  time  to  time  will  receive  due 
deliberation  and  decisive  action. 

Another  Great  Convention 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  now  history.  Our  predictions,  however. 


The  Fashion  Show,  which  was  held  as  a  part  of 
our  recent  Annual  Convention,  marked  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  a  new  era  in  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  retail  stores. 

The  fashion  trends  emphasized  were  the  consensus 
of  opinions  of  a  fashion  committee  which  included 
many  of  the  most  important  fashion  authorities  in 
America. 

Only  a  limited  number  of  costumes  were  shown, 
but  each  was  presented  for  a  specific  purpose  and 
the  points  thoroughly  explained.  The  costumes  were 
made  by  manufacturers  according  to  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  fashion  committee,  so  that  only  authentic 
fashions  were  shown  and  explained — fashions  upon 
which  member  stores  can  base  volume  business  for 
spring  and  summer. 

Those  attending  the  show  were  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  way  it  was  conducted — the  practical  mer¬ 
chandising  value  of  this  type  of  fashion  presentation. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  introduces  “a  new 
fashion  in  fashion  shows”  and  that  it  will  be  repeated 
with  even  greater  success  at  succeeding  Conventions 
of  your  Association. 
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You  Would  Hardly  Recognize  It 

On  January  29th  the  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  hy  a  viva  voce  vote, 
hut  so  amended  that  even  its  proponents  would 
hardly  recognize  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
referred  to  the  Senate. 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  House  amended  the  Bill 
with  a  deliberate  purpose  of  passing  a  “joker”  on  to 
the  Senate.  No  douht  the  Congressman  who  proposed 
the  following  amendment — which  was  voted  down — 
“That  nothing  herein  shall  apply  to  apples  which 
are  sold  in  periods  of  depression,  if  the  same  are 
wormy,”  expressed  the  sentiment  of  many  members 
of  the  House  in  amending  the  Bill  so  that  even  its 
proponents  no  longer  support  it. 

Seriously  though,  one  important  amendment 
adopted  by  the  House  provides  that  the  Bill  will  not 
include  within  its  scope  “such  necessities  of  life  as 
meat,  meat  products,  flour,  flour  products,  agricul¬ 
tural  implements,  tools  of  trade,  candy,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  all  clothing,  shoes  and  hats.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  retail  grocers  and  hardware 
dealers  who  have  long  supported  price  fixing  legisla¬ 
tion  would  not  come  within  the  scope  of  such  a  Bill 
because  of  this  amendment. 

Another  important  amendment  provides  that  fixed 
retail  prices  be  plainly  printed  on  each  article  com¬ 
ing  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill,  and  the  retailer  is 
authorized  to  reduce  at  his  discretion  prices  which 
yield  more  than  20  per  cent  profit  over  the  bona  fide 
purchase  price  paid  by  him. 

The  Bill  in  its  present  form  furthermore  provides 
that  a  resale  price  contract  shall  not  be  valid  under 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  When  a  retailer  is  closing  out  his  stock 
for  the  purpose  of  discontinuing  dealing 
in  a  commodity,  or  disposing  of  a  surplus 
stock  of  goods  toward  the  end  of  a 
season,  especially  adapted  to  that  season. 

2.  When  notice  is  given  to  the  public  that 
such  commodity  is  damaged  or  deterior¬ 
ated  in  quality. 

3.  When  goods  are  sold  by  a  receiver, 
trustee  or  other  officer,  acting  under  the 
orders  of  any  court  or  any  assignee  for 
the  benefit  of  creditors. 

4.  When  it  seems  necessary  to  the  conduct 
of  the  business  of  a  merchant  because  of 
excessive  inventory  or  because  of  in¬ 
sufficient  funds  or  credit. 

5.  If  after  the  retailer  gives  notice  to  the 
manufacturer,  showing  such  statement  of 
the  quantity  and  condition  of  the  com¬ 


modity  and  the  cost  thereof,  less  costs  of 
transportation  paid  by  the  merchant,  the  j 
manufacturer  fails  within  ten  days  to 
repurchase  such  commodity  at  the  cost 
price,  less  a  reasonable  adjustment  for 
deterioration  in  quality,  if  any. 

These  several  amendments  appearing  in  the  Bill 
referred  to  the  Senate  thoroughly  weaken  this  meas¬ 
ure.  The  Bill  has  been  deserted  by  most  of  its 
staunch  advocates,  and  its  opponents  feel  that  it  re¬ 
ceived  its  just  deserts  at  the  hands  of  the  House. 

The  Kelly  Bill  is  dead,  at  least  for  the  remainder 
of  the  present  session  of  Congress.  The  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  of  the  Senate  will  not  hold 
hearings  on  the  measure. 

Retail  merchants  everywhere  should  be  pleased  at 
the  outcome  of  this  long  and  aggressive  attempt  to 
secure  legislation  which  would  give  manufacturers 
the  legal  right  to  dictate  retail  prices  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  consumer. 

The  House  Confesses 

The  following  statement  prepared  by  one  of  our 
good  members,  after  the  passage  of  the  Kelly  Bill 
in  the  amended  form  by  the  House,  has  come  to  our 
attention  and  we  deem  it  worthy  of  being  printed  in 
these  editorial  columns. 

“The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
the  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill  (H.  R.  11)  which 
would  legalize  the  efforts  of  manufacturers 
of  branded  merchandise  to  fix  the  price  at 
which  retailers  must  sell  such  products. 

“The  whole  question  which  is  presented 
in  the  Kelly  Price  Bill  has  been  the  subject 
*  of  endless  discussion  for  many  years  and 
both  the  proponents  and  the  opponents  of 
such  legislation  have  had  many  sympathetic 
foUowers.  Consequently,  it  is  entirely  con¬ 
ceivable  that  those  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  voted  to  enact  the 
measure  have  been  sincere  converts  to  the 
cause  of  legalized  price-fixing. 

“It  is  interesting,  however,  that  the  House 
did  not  vote  favorably  upon  the  Bill  as  it 
came  from  the  Committee.  The  Bill  as 
passed  has  been  amended  so  that  its  terms 
shall  not  apply  to  ‘the  necessities  of  life.’ 
Therein  is  the  confession  of  the  House! 

“If  the  members  of  the  House  had  con¬ 
sidered  this  Bill  as  one  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  why  was  it  amended  to  exclude  the 
‘necessities  of  life.’  If  the  system  of  price¬ 
fixing  by  manufacturers,  which  this  Bill 
would  usher  in,  would  confer  upon  the  con- 
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suniing  public  those  benefits  and  that  pro¬ 
tection  which  have  been  claimed  in  every 
disciission  of  the  subject  by  its  proponents, 
Coiifp'pss  should,  while  acting  upon  this 
measure,  have  concerned  itself  to  make  sure 
that  the  ‘necessities  of  life'  must  be  brought 
under  the  Bills'  terms. 

“Instead,  Congress  by  its  amendment  has 
openly  and  plainly  confessed  that  this  Bill 
is  one  which  will  raise  prices  and  increase 
the  cost  of  living.  For  that  reason.  Congress 
has  exempted  ‘necessities  of  life’  and  in 
effect  says  to  those  who  have  pushed  the 
Bill  thus  far: — ^‘We  are  giving  you  what  you 
want — the  privilege  of  fixing  prices  and 
maintaining  them — but  you  are  not  to  apply 
it  to  the  ‘necessities  of  life’  because  we  can¬ 
not  take  the  responsibility  of  letting  you 
gouge  the  consumer  on  such  things.  Go 
ahead  and  do  what  you  like  with  other 
prices.’ 

“Congress  might  likewise  say: — ^‘Now  that 
you  are  given  the  monopolistic  privilege  of 
doing  what  you  like  with  prices  of  things 
other  than  ‘necessities  of  life’  it  is  certain 
that  you  will  exact  so  much  for  the  things 
which  people  want  that  we  cannot  let  you 
follow  the  same  course  with  what  people 
must  have,  or  you  would  leave  nothing  in 
the  consumer’s  purse  from  which  to  buy 
what  he  must  have.” 

We  agree  with  the  author  of  this  statement,  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  amending  the 
Kelly  Bill,  recognized  that  this  measure  would  in¬ 
crease  prices  to  the  ultimate  consumer  and  hence 
purposely  omitted  from  the  scope  of  the  Bill 
“necessities  of  life.”  This  is  a  confession  on  the  part 
of  members  of  Congress  that  price  fixing  legislation 
will  increase  living  costs.  No  doubt  this  action  by 
Congress  in  1931  will  long  be  remembered  and  will 
be  given  careful  thought  in  future  sessions  of  Con¬ 
gress  if  price  fixing  legislation  ever  again  should  be 
considered. 

The  German  Government  Decree  Concern¬ 
ing  Prices  of  Trade-Marked  Articles 

We  have  always  predicted,  that  in  the  event  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  review 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  fixed  by  manufacturers. 
This  would  seem  to  be  desirable  in  justice  to  retail¬ 
ers  and  consumers  alike. 

The  following  translations  from  the  Berliner 


Tageblatt  of  January  17,  1931,  treating  of  the  attitude 
of  the  German  Government  on  price  maintained 
trade-marked  articles  is  well  worth  noting: — 

‘‘The  Reich  Commerce  Department  states: 

In  order  to  promote  price  reductions,  the 
Government  of  the  Reich  will  issue  a  decree 
which  will  be  published  in  the  Deutscher 
Reichsanzeiger  concerning  price  rulings  of 
trade-marked  merchandise.  According  to 
the  decree,  all  merchandise  bearing  either 
on  itself  or  on  its  packing  words  or  emblems 
showing  its  origin  or  firm  is  considered 
‘trade-marked’  merchandise.  The  trade  with 
this  merchandise  is  subject  to  the  above  de¬ 
cree  only  when  the  producer  and  the  buyer 
have  a  legal  agreement  which  compels  the 
buyer  to  retail  this  merchandise  at  a  fixed 
price. 

“These  price  regulations  are  to  be  en¬ 
forced  only  in  those  cases  where  the  present 
fixed  price  is  less  than  10  per  cent  below 
the  retail  price  of  July  1,  1930. 

“In  case  such  price  reductions  have  not 
been  effected,  those  commercial  groups 
which  deal  in  trade-marked  articles — pro¬ 
ducers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers — must 
bear  in  mind  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss 
of  state  protection,  they  must  come  to  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  agreement  concerning  the  stipulat¬ 
ed  price  reductions.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  the  reduction  of  retail  prices 
should  not  be  attained  at  the  cost  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  trade-marked  commerce. 

It  would  be  equivalent  to  a  price  reduction 
to  deliver  a  proportionately  larger  quantity 
of  merchandise  at  the  same  price  existing 
on  July  1,  1930.  On  the  contrary,  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  nominal  price,  with  the  substitution 
of  inferior  quality  and  smaller  quantity  of 
merchandise  at  the  same  price,  would  not  be 
considered  a  price  reduction  according  to 
meaning  of  the  decree.  Such  trade-marked 
articles,  which  on  July  1,  1930  were  not  on 
the  market,  do  not  faU  under  the  decree. 

“The  decree  is  in  practice  limited  to  trade¬ 
mark  articles  of  certain  classes  with  fixed 
prices.  Foodstuffs,  affected  by  this  regula¬ 
tion,  are  listed  in  the  decree  itself;  others 
are  classified  in  a  statement  appearing  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  decree.  To  achieve  the 
most  efficient  price  reductions  with  simul¬ 
taneous  effect,  the  decree  does  not  give 
individual  rulings  but  general  rules.  In 
cases  when  the  price  reduction  of  10  per 
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cent  is  considered  insufficient,  the  possi¬ 
bility  remains  to  enforce  further  price  re¬ 
ductions  in  compliance  with  Paragraph  5 
of  the  Notverordnung  of  July  26,  1930.” 

The  failure  of  price-fixed  articles  in  Germany  to 
respond  to  commodity  declines,  which  has  brought 
about  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
we  believe  would  soon  exist  in  this  country  in  the 
event  that  any  price-fixing  legislation  was  ever  placed 
on  our  statute  books.  American  manufacturers  and 
merchants  should  note  carefully  the  result  of  this 
price-fixing  legislation  in  Germany. 

Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill  Limited  in 
Scope 

On  February  14th  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Patents  reported  out  the  Vestal  Design  Copyright 
Bill,  with  an  amendment  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
Bill  to— 

1.  Textiles,  including  lace  and  embroideries 
of  all  kinds,  whether  the  designs  are 
woven  into  or  applied  to  surface  of,  or 
incorporated  into  the  substance  or  fibers 
of  the  fabric. 

2.  Furniture. 

3.  Lamps  and  lighting  fixtures. 

4.  Shoes  and  other  footwear. 

5.  Jewelry  or  articles  manufactured  from 
gold,  silver,  platinum,  or  other  precious 
metals. 

Prior  to  this  time,  the  Vestal  Bill  was  so  broad 
in  scope  that  it  included  every  item  of  merchandise 
which  was  capable  of  any  design  element  to  enhance 
its  appearance.  Although  now  limited  to  the  five 
aforementioned  lines  of  merchandise,  nevertheless 
thousands  of  items  sold  in  our  member-stores  will 
still  fall  within  its  scope. 

As  regards  the  merchandise  coming  within  its 
scope,  the  Bill  is  now  just  as  objectionable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  consumer  and  retailer  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  The  majority  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Patents  of  the  Senate  states  that  the  House 
Bill  **might  in  practice  work  hardships  which  can¬ 
not  be  foreseen,  and  might  also  be  difficult  of  ad¬ 
ministration.”  For  this  reason  five  lines  of  industry 
were  selected  by  the  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
experimentation.  The  Committee  gave  no  reason 
why  these  five  lines  of  industry  were  chosen  to  be  the 
subject  of  experimental  legislation  during  this  period 
of  business  depression.  The  minority  report  filed  by 
by  the  Committee  on  Patents  states:  “To  make  a  law 
apply  arbitrarily  to  certain  industries  and  have  no 
applications  to  other  industries  is  certainly  class  leg¬ 
islation  if  ever  such  legislation  were  written.” 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Patents  further  amended 
this  Bill  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  penalty  from 
$2,500  to  $1,000.  It  seems  to  ns  that  this  latter  sum 
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is  rather  a  petty  tax  for  an  unscrupulous  manufac¬ 
turer  to  pay,  after  he  has  perhaps  fraudulently  se¬ 
cured  a  design  copyright  and  reaped  enormous 
profits  from  a  season’s  business. 

We  believe  that  it  will  be  worth  your  time  to  read 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  an  analysis 
of  your  Association’s  objections  to  the  Vestal  Design 
Copyright  Bill.  Every  retailer  should  be  familiar 
with  these  objections  and  spare  no  opportunity  of 
voicing  them  whenever  occasion  presents  itselt. 

Because  of  the  opposition  with  which  this  Bill  « 
most  certain  to  meet  in  the  Senate,  and  because  of 
the  congestion  of  the  legislative  calendar  of  that 
body,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  Bill,  like  the  Kelly  Bill, 
will  die  with  the  adjournment  oT  Congress  on  March 
4th.  If  such  be  the  case,  then  two  objectionable  leg¬ 
islative  measures  will,  at  least  temporarily,  have  been 
removed  from  the  number  of  important  problems 
threatening  retailers  to-day. 

More  About  Postage  Increases 

It  has  been  generally  conceded  that  there  was  no 
immediate  danger  of  an  increase  of  postal  rates. 
Dispatches  from  Washington,  however,  again  state 
that  an  increase  in  rates  of  first-class  mail  from  2 
to  2^2  cents  is  in  prospect  for  1932. 

President  Hoover,  alarmed  over  the  ever-growing 
deficit  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  is  expected  to 
ask  Congress  to  appoint  an  Investigating  Committee 
to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  present  rates.  Reports 
from  the  Capitol  state  that  the  President  believes 
that  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  first-class  mail  would 
be  necessary,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  rates  of 
parcel  post. 

Some  months  ago  your  Association  went  on  record 
as  opposed  to  the  demand  of  the  Postmaster  General 
for  increased  rates  on  first-class  mail.  Our  opposition 
to  such  an  increase  still  stands  to-day,  for  the  reason 
which  we  cited  in  past  issues  of  The  Bulletin.  We 
hope  that,  if  an  Investigating  Committee  is  ap¬ 
pointed,  that  other  and  more  businesslike  means  will 
be  found  of  reducing  the  operating  deficit  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  than  shifting  the  burdens  of 
added  cost  on  to  the  shoulders  of  American  business 
and  the  American  public. 

Retail  Sales  Tax  Beaten  in  Indiana 

News  from  Indiana  informs  us  that  the  attempt 
to  enact  a  retail  sales  tax  in  that  State  has  not  met 
thus  far  with  any  success.  The  bill  introduced  in  the 
Indiana  Legislature,  imposing  a  graduated  1  per  cent 
retail  sales  tax,  similar  to  the  Kentucky  Law,  has 
been  definitely  “killed.” 

The  merchants  of  the  State  of  Indiana  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  aggressive  and  active  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  enactment  of  a  taxation  measure 
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which  was  so  obviously  unfair  to  the  people  of  their 
State.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  opposition 
igainst  sales  taxes  in  Indiana  was  so  effective  that  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  the 
Legislature  of  that  State,  which  was  appointed  to 
develop  some  system  of  solving  Indiana's  taxation 
problem,  has  left  out  all  reference  to  a  sales  tax  bill 
from  their  recent  report. 

«  «  «  »  « 

At  the  present  time  a  hitter  battle  is  on  in  the 
North  Carolina  Legislature  over  retail  sales  tax  legis¬ 
lation.  Several  measures  opposing  a  retail  sales  tax 
have  been  submitted  in  that  State.  The  situation 
appears  to  be  acute,  inasmuch  as  North  Carolina 
has  developed  a  condition  which  makes  it  necessary 
to  raise  money  through  new  tax  sources.  The  sales 
tax  bills  now  being  considered  have  been  introduced 
by  interests  which  seek  to  escape  additional  tax 
burdens. 

The  merchants  of  North  Carolina,  under  the 
direction  of  W.  L.  Dowell,  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Merchants’  Association,  are  waging  an  ac¬ 
tive  fight  against  an  undue  share  of  the  burden  being 
placed  upon  consumers  and  retailers.  It  will  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  watch  the  outcome  in  North  Carolina. 

*  «  «  *  * 

Recent  reports  convey  to  us  that  a  retail  sales  tax 
is  being  considered  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Merchants  in  that  State,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
states  where  such  legislation  is  being  considered  or 
may  be  proposed,  should  remember  that  the  Bureau 
of  Taxation  Information,  established  by  your  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  equipped  to  serve  them. 

This  Bureau,  under  the  able  direction  of  George 
V.  Sheridan,  has  heen  of  material  aid  to  merchants 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Do  not  fail  to  re¬ 
port  to  this  Bureau  any  trend  toward  sales  tax  legis¬ 
lation  in  your  state,  and  to  take  full  advantage  of  its 
services  as  the  need  arises. 

Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee 
Appointed 

As  the  result  of  a  conference  held  at  the  time  of 
our  Annual  Convention  to  discuss  the  alleged  unfair 
practices  of  competition  employed  hy  local  power 
and  electric  light  companies  in  the  sale  of  electrical 
appliances,  a  Committee  known  as  the  Electrical 
Merchandising  Joint  Committee  has  been  appointed 
to  study  this  problem.  This  Committee  is  composed 
of  representatives  of  retailers  and  leading  public 
utility  companies.  The  personnel  of  this  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  is  as  follows; — 


Retail  Representatives 

D.  F.  Kelly,  President 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

President,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  J.  Atkinson,  Past  President 
National  Retail  Hardware  Association 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Harry  F.  Cappel,  Past  President 
National  Retail  Furniture  Association 
Cappel  Furnture  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

A.  Lincoln  Filene,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Company 
Boston,  Mass. 

Lew  Hahn,  President 

Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Alfred  B.  Koch,  President 
The  Lasalle  &  Koch  Company 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Public  Utility  Representatives 

J.  F.  Owens,  Vice-President 
National  Electric  Light  Association 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
Oklahoma  Gas  &  Eleetrie  Company 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Charles  L.  Edgar,  President 
Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company 
of  Boston 
Boston,  Mass. 

John  F.  Gilchrist,  Vice  President 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company 
Chieago,  Ill. 

C.  E.  Grosbeck,  President 
Eleetrie  Bond  &  Share  Company 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Marshall  E.  Sampsell,  President 
Central  Illinois  Public  Service  Company 
Chicago,  Ill. 

M.  S.  Sloan,  President 

The  New  York  Edison  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.  H.  Paine,  formerly  Assistant  Direetor  of  the 
Domestic  Distribution  Department  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  is  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  has  already 
started  to  function  under  the  Chairmanship  of  D.  F. 
Kelly,  President  of  your  Association. 

Immediately  a  survey  and  factual  study  of  mer¬ 
chandising  of  household  electrical  appliances  will  he 
undertaken.  The  scope  and  purpose  of  this  study 
will  he  as  follows: 

(a)  To  make  a  factual  study  of  merchan¬ 
dising  of  household  electrical  applian¬ 
ces,  and  of  the  policies  and  practices  * 
now  followed  by  the  constituents  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  conference  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  and  sale  of  these  appliances. 
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(b)  To  determine  the  practices,  and  areas 
of  their  application,  now  followed  in 
merchandising  of  electrical  appliances 
which  are  causes  of  misunderstanding. 

(c)  To  endeavor  to  bring  about  full  under¬ 
standing  of  their  respective  viewpoints 
between  those  interested  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  electrical  appliances,  to  the  end 
that  the  business  interests  of  each  may 
be  properly  promoted  but  always  predi¬ 
cated  on  recognition  tbat  the  public 
interest  is  paramount. 

(d)  To  determine  those  policies  and  meth¬ 
ods  in  electrical  merchandising  which 
have  proven  most  sound  and  success¬ 
ful;  and  to  make  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provements  in  facilities  to  the  public, 
and  for  stimulation  of  household  uses 
of  electricity  generally. 

While  this  national  survey  is  being  conducted,  im¬ 
mediate  study  and  attention  will  be  given  to  those 
communties  which  seem  to  present  unusual  or  ex¬ 
ceptional  problems.  This  will  be  done  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  correcting  abuses  which  may  now  exist  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  nation-wide  study. 

It  is,  therefore,  strongly  recommended  that  in  as 
many  local  communities  as  possible  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  business  groups  interested  in  this 
conference  be  encouraged  to  confer  with  each  other, 
with  the  thought  in  mind  of  bringing  about  mer¬ 
chandising  relations  mutually  satisfactory  and  in  the 
public's  best  interest.  The  Joint  Committee  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  cooperate  in  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  these  local  problems. 

'We  believe  tbat  at  last  a  good  start  has  been  made 
towards  promoting  better  relations  between  local 
public  utility  companies  and  local  dealers.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  work  of  this  Joint  Committee  will 
be  productive  of  results  which  have  long  been  de¬ 
sired. 

The  Committee  has  a  large  task  before  it.  Subse¬ 
quent  issues  of  The  Bulletin  will  keep  you  in¬ 
formed  as  to  tbe  progress  being  made. 

Planning  the  Year  s  Work 

On  March  1st  our  Association  enters  upon  a  new 
program  and  fiscal  year.  As  has  been  customary  in 
the  past,  a  Work  Program  and  an  Operating  Budget 
are  carefully  prepared  and  submitted  to  tbe  March 
meeting  of  our  Board  of  Directors  for  its  considera¬ 
tion  and  approval.  This  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  March  25th,  with  President  Kelly  pre¬ 
siding. 


Retail  distribution  to-day  faces  a  number  of  uq. 
portant  and  complex  problems.  Because  of  budget 
limitations,  we  are  compelled  to  choose  for  incor¬ 
poration  in  the  Work  Program  those  problems  which 
are  timely  and  most  important  to  the  largest  number 
of  our  members.  In  preparing  the  Annual  Work  Pro¬ 
gram  the  members  of  our  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Directors  of  our  various  Bureaus  try  to  be  guided 
solely  by  the  best  interests  of  our  membership. 

To  aid  them  in  this  work,  we  know  that  they 
would  appreciate  your  suggestions.  Members  must 
remember  constantly  that  this  is  their  Association, 
and  we  welcome  at  all  times  their  suggestions.  Now, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  is  the  opportune 
time  to  make  your  wishes  known.  We  can  assure 
you  that  any  suggestions  received  from  members  will 
be  given  thorough  consideration  in  planning  the 
work  for  the  coming  year. 

We  are  proud  of  the  achievements  of  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  past.  We  face  the  budget  year  with  a 
spirit  of  confidence,  believing  that  the  work  to  be 
undertaken  will  be  as  effective  and  valuable  to  our 
Craft  as  that  which  has  been  completed. 

W'e  appreciate  the  loyal  support  and  cooperation 
which  our  good  members  have  always  given  to  our 
activities,  and  we  anticipate  that  this  support  will 
be  continued. 

We  have  one  cause  for  regret,  however,  and  that 
is  that  there  arc  still  a  number  of  eligible  stores 
which  are  not  doing  their  part  in  participating  in 
and  supporting  this  w'ork  while  reaping,  at  least 
indirectly,  some  of  the  benefits.  One  of  our  main 
objectives  during  the  coming  year  will  be  to  enlist 
the  support  of  these  non-member  stores  in  our  work. 
Such  cooperation  will  make  our  efforts  even  more 
effective.  The  headquarters’  staff  will  spare  no  effort 
in  trying  to  accomplish  this.  You,  however,  as  mem¬ 
bers  can  be  most  helpful  in  bringing  it  about.  A 
w'ord  at  the  opportune  time  to  a  non-member  store 
may  go  a  long  way  in  securing  its  support. 

If  the  present  activities  of  your  Association  are  to 
be  maintained  and  developed,  and  if  new  activities 
are  to  be  undertaken  in  your  interest,  as  need  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  this  work  must  be  adequately  financed. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  building  an  en¬ 
larged  membership. 

The  Annual  Check-up  on  Operating 
Expenses 

The  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  has  already  distributed  its  questionnaires 
among  members’  stores  in  order  to  collect  informa¬ 
tion  on  operating  expenses  for  the  year  1930. 
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This  year,  as  in  the  past,  this  study  is  sponsored 
and  financed  through  funds  provided  hy  your  Na¬ 
tional  Association.  In  other  words,  your  money  is 
paying  for  this  study.  Hence  we  need  hardly  urge 
you  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  by  supplying 
the  data  and  statistics  requested. 

These  annual  studies  of  operating  expenses  of  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  stores  were  inaugurated  by 
vour  Association  about  ten  years  ago.  They  have 
been  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  to-day  they 
form  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of  research 
work  conducted  annually  for  our  Craft.  Their  find¬ 
ings  have  never  been  questioned  and  are  accepted  by 
merchants,  students  of  retailing,  governmental  auth¬ 
orities  and  manufacturers  as  authentic  information 
on  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  more  members  who  contribute  information  to 
this  survey,  the  more  valuable  will  be  the  final 
report. 

As  in  the  past  few  years,  the  Harvard  authorities 
hope  to  have  the  report  ready  at  the  time  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  our  Controllers’  Congress  in  May, 
This  will  be  possible  only  if  members  respond 
promptly  to  the  questionnaires  which  have  already 
been  sent  out. 

Forms  for  reporting  departmental  merchandising 
and  expense  statistics  have  already  been  sent  to  our 
member  stores  by  our  Controllers’  Congress.  The 
figures  aske»l  for  can  be  obtained  from  the  store 
records  simultaneously  with  those  required  for  the 
Harvard  report.  Total  store  figures  on  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  the  functional  expenses  should  agree  on  both 
Harvard  and  Controllers’  Congress  forms. 

This  Controllers’  Congress  report  for  1930  also 
wiU  be  published  in  pamphlet  form  in  time  for  the 
Controllers’  Congress  Convention  in  Washington.  It 
especially  is  urged  that  our  member  stores  contribute 
their  figures  for  this  report,  which  this  year  will  give 
not  only  average  performance  figures,  but  also  a  com¬ 
plete  series  of  “goal”  figures  that  may  be  set  up  as 
standards  for  each  department  in  the  various  store- 
volume  groups. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Says — 

Dr.  Julius  Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
inaugurated  a  series  of  radio  talks  on  retail  distri¬ 
bution  problems  over  a  coast  to  coast  net  work  of 
broadcasting  stations  by  introducing  his  series  with 
a  talk  on  “Business  Cooperation.” 

The  following  statements  coming  from  the  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  receive  due  con¬ 
sideration  and  thought  by  all  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  destinies  of  American  Business. 

“In  very  great  measure,  the  commercial 


advance  of  the  United  States  in  recent  years 
is  directly  due  to  organizations  like  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  and  trade  associations. 

“The  old-time  crabbed,  suspicious  mer¬ 
chant  or  manufacturer  who  waged  lone¬ 
handed  guerilla  warfare,  would,  I  think,  be 
overcome  with  amazement  if  he  could  wit¬ 
ness  to-day  the  candid  interchange  of  opin¬ 
ion  (even  to  ‘ledger  experience’ — once  the 
sacred,  innermost  secret  of  the  merchant), 
the  manifest  present  willingness  to  sub¬ 
merge  petty  self-interest  in  the  common  wel- 
f  are.  i 

“I  hear  some  members  of  business  bodies 
talking,  these  days,  about  the  possibility  of 
resigning  from  the  organization,  with  the 
object  mainly  of  supposedly  saving  money. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  more  dangerously  ex¬ 
travagant  than  that — a  wasteful  squandering 
of  that  invaluable  asset  of  good  teamwork  j 
at  the  very  time  when  collaboration  is  abso¬ 
lutely  vital. 

“I  believe  that  the  titanic  developments 
of  modern  business  have  made  sturdy  com-  [ 
mereial  organizations  practically  indispen¬ 
sable.  The  requirements  of  commercial  life 
are  too  stringent  now — the  problems  are  too 
far-reaching  and  too  intricate —  to  be  grap¬ 
pled  with  effectively  by  any  single  firm, 
however  courageous  or  self-confident  it  may 
be.  Mass  action  is  imperative — and  mass 
assaults  can  move  mountains.  | 

“The  strength  that  springs  from  union  is 
nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  the  research 
activities  of  trade  associations. 

“And  so  we  may  say  that  business  collab¬ 
oration  is  just  applied  common  sense.  The 
great  British  labor  leader,  John  Burns,  once 
told  of  visiting  a  lunatic  asylum  and  of 
being  astonished  by  the  few  keepers. 
‘What’s  going  to  happen  if  those  maniacs 
get  together  and  start  something?’  The  doc¬ 
tor’s  answer  was  significant:  ‘Lunatics  don’t  j 

collaborate.’  And  to  that  I  might  add:  ‘But 
sensible,  far-sighted  business  men  are  not 
lunatics.’  ' 

“I  need  not  emphasize  how  tremendously 
valuable  such  cooperative  service  can  be  ' 

rig  ht  at  this  present  juncture  in  our  Amer^  ' 
ican  business  life.  It  forms  a  potent  factor 
in  helping  to  boost  us  along  the  path  that 
leads  upward  to  the  plateau  of  prosperity, 
out  of  the  distressing  trough  of  depression.” 
Further  comment  on  Dr.  Klein's  remarks  is  un¬ 
necessary.  His  words  contain  much  food  for  thought. 
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A  Splendid  Opportunity  For  More  Retail 
Representation 

Last  year  your  Association  sponsored  the  candidacy 
of  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  The  F. 
&  R.  Lazarus  Company  of  Columhus,  Ohio,  for  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  to  represent  the  Department  of 
Domestic  Distribution.  Mr.  Lazarus,  successful  in 
election,  became  the  first  retailer  to  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Chamber,  repre¬ 
senting  distribution.  He  is  still  a  member  of  the 
Board  and  has  ably  represented  his  Craft  in  this 
capacity. 

This  year  two  prominent  retailers  are  candidates 
for  election  to  the  Board — Herbert  J.  Tily,  President 
of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  and  Earl  C. 
Sams,  President  of  The  J.  C.  Penney  Company. 

Mr.  Tily  is  well-known  to  the  members  of  this 
Association.  He  has  been  a  member  of  our  Board  of 
Directors  and  has  served  two  terms  as  President  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  He  is  a 
candidate  for  a  District  Directorship,  representing 
the  Second  District,  which  embraces  the  States  of 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

Earl  C.  Sams  is  a  candidate  for  the  Board,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Department  of  Domestic  Distribution.  It 
will  be  recaUed  by  many  of  our  members  that  on  two 
successive  years  Mr.  Sams  very  graciously  withdrew 
his  candidacy  in  favor  of  Mr.  Tily,  when  complica¬ 
tions  arose  which  made  it  doubtful  that  two  candi¬ 
dates  could  be  elected  from  this  District,  and  urged 
his  supporters  to  cooperate  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Tily. 

This  year  it  will  be  possible  to  elect  both  of  these 
candidates  to  the  Board.  We  need  hardly  urge  mem¬ 
bers  to  try  to  bring  this  about.  There  is  need  for 
additional  representation  for  retailers  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  National  Chamber.  Three  re¬ 
tailers  serving  on  the  Board  will  not  be  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  other  interests  represented  there. 

You  can  bring  about  the  election  of  both  of  these 
representatives  of  your  Craft  by  bringing  their  candi¬ 


dacies  to  the  attention  of  your  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  local  Merchants’  Association,  and  other  organ¬ 
izations  in  your  communities  which  hold  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Ask  these  local  bodies  to  pledge  their  sup. 
port  for  additional  retail  representation  on  the 
Board.  This  can  be  done  by  supporting  the  candi¬ 
dacies  of  both  Herbert  J.  Tily  and  Earl  C.  Sams. 

A  Tribute  to  Ex-President  LeBoutillier 

At  the  Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  Phibp 
LeBoutillier  completed  his  term  of  office  as  Presi- 
dent  of  your  Association. 

Few  trade  organizations  could  ever  claim  a  more 
able,  energetic  and  conscientious  leader  than  Mr. 
LeBoutillier. 

Under  his  administration  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Gk>ods  Association  has  experienced  one  of  the  most 
successful  years  in  its  history.  During  his  term  of 
office  a  number  of  important  legislative  and  econ¬ 
omic  problems  confronted  our  Craft.  His  prudent 
and  untiring  efforts  played  a  large  part  in  their  solu¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier  deserves  the  commendation  of 
our  Craft  for  the  manner  in  which  he  placed  himself 
at  its  service,  often  at  great  personal  sacrifice.  His 
energy  and  devotion  to  duty  have  been  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  serve 
under  him.  . 

Although  Mr.  LeBoutillier  has  relinquished  the 
active  duties  of  the  office  of  President  of  vour  Asso¬ 
ciation,  we  know  that  he  can  be  depended  upon  to 
continue  with  the  same  degree  of  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  in  the  solution  of  our  problems.  He  will 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  Ex- 
Presidents,  in  which  capacity  we  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  his  counsel  and  advice. 
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In  Union  There  Is  Strength 

A  Message  from  Our  New  President 

Bv  D.  F.  Kelly,  President,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill.,  President,  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


Relative  to  my  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  oods  Association,  my  accept- 
I'  ance  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  every 
t'ncrchant  in  this  country  realizes  as  never  before  that 
I  we  must  get  together  and  intelligently  perform  the  task, 
we,  as  purchasing  agents  for  the  consumer,  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for. 

When  I  was  asked  to  appear  before  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Association,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  plea  for  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  study  of 
the  difference  now  existing  between  merchants  and 
the  utility  companies  concerning  sales  by  the  latter  of 
merchandise,  I  had  no  intimation  I  was  to  be  drafted 
into  the  presidency. 

Cooperation  Necessary 

Merchants  generally  recognize  that  if  they  are  to 
continue  to  operate  on  a  profitable  basis,  they  must  get 
t(^ether  with  those  whose  views  are  at  variance  with 
their  own  and  find  a  satisfactory  way  out. 

For  this  reason,  I  will  accept  the  honor  and  count  on 
merchants  from  large  and  small  stores,  who  are  not 
now  members  of  the  Association,  to  enlist  for  the 
duration  of  the  war,  for  it  is  a  war,  from  which  the 
fittest  alone  can  survive,  a  war  on  many  of  the  mer- 
I  diandising  methods  of  recent  years  in  which  expensive 
fads  and  frills  are  being  relegated  to  the  junk  pile. 

We  must  again  revive  the  slogan  of  our  forefathers 
—‘Tn  union  there  is  strength.”  We  will  need  the  co¬ 
operation  of  every  retailer  in  America  to  make  it  clear 
to  Congress  and  all  law  enacting  bodies  that  tax  bur¬ 
dens  are  now  unbearable,  and  that  consequently  we 
cannot  assume  others  now  being  considered  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  elsewhere. 

Consumers  and  Retailers  Should  Work  Together 
We  must  also  look  to  the  consumer  for  assistance. 
Every  legislative  measure  now  under  consideration  will 
ntake  for  increased  prices.  The  consumer  should  be 
given  full  benefit  of  the  economy  brought  about  by 
present  conditions. 

Among  the  measures  that  will  result  in  large  sav¬ 
ings,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  in  every  city  in  Amer¬ 
ica  where  consolidations  have  not  been  made,  retail 
ddivery  systems  be  consolidated.  Those  who  are 
i^iposed  to  such  combinations  believe  there  is  an  ad¬ 


vertising  value  in  having  their  own  delivery  systems. 
Careful  thought  will  show  that  this  feature  is  out¬ 
weighed  by  many  other  advantages. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  automobile,  merchants  con¬ 
sidered  10  cents  per  package  to  be  a  high  cost  for  de¬ 
livery.  Many  of  them  will  learn  that  if  they  include  all 
applicable  charges  the  cost  is  now  more  than  double. 

Returns  of  Merchandise  Evil  to  Combat 
Another  source  of  waste  is  the  abuse  of  the  privi¬ 
lege  granted  customers  of  returning  merchandise.  The 
unreasonable  and  unnecessary  returns  of  merchandise 
is  an  evil  which  stores  should  combat  constantly  both 
individually  and  collectively.  Statistics  show  that  the 
percentage  of  customer  returns  to  total  sales  has  in¬ 
creased  steadily  during  the  past  five  years.  Recent 
figures  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  show  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  returns  for  the  first  part  of  1930 
as  compared  with  a  similar  period  in  1929. 

Department  store  executives  should  carefully  study 
and  eliminate  those  causes  of  returns  for  which  the 
store  is  responsible.  In  addition,  collective  action  should 
be  taken  by  stores  in  individual  communities  to  con¬ 
fine  customer  returns  within  reasonable  bounds.  Such 
action  already  has  been  undertaken  effectively  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities.  If  stores  will  first  clean  their  own 
houses  of  factors  contributing  to  merchandise  returns, 
such  as  improper  and  faulty  selling  and  servicing,  and 
then  place  and  enforce  reasonable  restrictions  on  such 
returns,  direct  savings  would  be  effected  to  the  benefit 
of  both  retailer  and  consumer. 

Methods  for  a  New  Merchandising  Era 

Those  retailers  who  face  the  facts  squarely,  and  will 
brush  aside  some  of  the  fallacies  by  which  they  have 
been  guided  during  recent  years,  will  continue  to  serve 
a  satisfied  public. 

Those  who  are  unwilling  to  do  their  share  in  reor¬ 
ganizing  methods  that  will  bring  about  a  new  era  of 
merchandising,  may  look  to  a  continuance  of  their 
pressing  problems,  of  which  the  one  paramount  is  the 
orgy  of  spending  their  meager  profits. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  count¬ 
ing  on  the  unqualified  support  of  every  intelligent  mer¬ 
chant  to  bring  about  the  conditions  that  will  ensure 
their  continued  success. 
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President’s  Report 

By  Philip  LeBoutillier,  President,  Best  &  Company, 
President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  1930 

Presented  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  February  2,  1931 


The  members  of  this  Association  are  its  stock¬ 
holders  and,  as  such,  are  entitled  to  hear  from  me 
a  report  on  its  management,  its  more  important 
problems  and  how  it  is  meeting  them. 

During  1930  better  organizing  of  our  activities  has 
been  completed.  Instead  of  the  former  twenty  separ¬ 
ate  bureaus  we  are  now  coordinated  according  to 
Accounting  and  Control,  Merchandising,  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  and  Store  Management,  with,  of  course,  a 
Washington  Office  and  a  General  Administration 
Bureau  to  include  such  operations  as  The  Bulletin, 
membership,  conventions  and  bookkeeping.  This  has 
made  it  possible  to  eliminate  unnecessary  detail  in 
administration,  making  the  work  simpler  and  more 
effective.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  our 
By-Laws,  the  funds  of  all  of  our  Associate  Groups 
are  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Association. 

Our  membership  has  been  well  maintained :  prob¬ 
ably  a  record  among  trade  associations  in  1930.  Re¬ 
ceipts  from  memberships  were  $159,786.56  as  com¬ 
pared  to  $156,679.95  for  the  calendar  year  1929. 
Receipts  from  Groups  $32,534.50,  as  compared  to 
$39,028.27,  or  a  total  of  $192,320.86,  as  compared  to 
$195,708.82  for  1929.  Two  causes  have  contributed 
to  this — 

1st,  an  active  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
officers,  directors  and  staff  to  maintain  and 
increase  our  membership; 

2nd,  a  growing  realization  on  the  part  of  de¬ 
partment  stores  that  the  limited  cost  of 
membership  in  this  Association  is  a  sound 
investment;  both  for  its  infoimation  on 
trade  acitvities  and  as  combating  steadily 
increasing  and  pernicious  and  unsound  leg¬ 
islation  proposed  against  the  retail  trade. 

Adjustments  in  the  staff  were  begun  in  March  to 
make  its  work  more  effective  and  should  be  continued. 
On  February  1,  1931  the  number  of  Association  em¬ 
ployees  was  50  as  compared  to  60  on  February  1.  1930. 

Credit  is  due  the  staff  for  its  good  work  during  the 
year  and  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  our  Washington  Office,  an  essential  part 
of  our  service  of  steadily  increasing  importance. 

Special  Committees 

Important  committees  worthy  of  special  mention  and 
frcMn  whose  Chairman  you  will  hear  special  reports 
are :  Design  Copyright  Bill  Committee — Mr.  Lew  Hahn, 
Chairman ;  Committee  on  Resale  Price  Legislation — 
Major  B.  H.  Namm,  Chairman ;  Taxation  Committee 


— Mr.  Carlos  B.  Clark,  Chairman;  Tax  Information 
Committee — Mr.  Frederick  H.  Rike,  Chairman. 

This  latter  Committee  was  appointed  in  September 
1930,  when  the  Board  voted  to  establish  a  bureau  to 
investigate  and  report  to  members  the  jjrogress  of 
Sales  Tax  campaigns  in  different  states.  This  Bureau 
has  been  studying  the  bills  which  have  been  enacted 
and  proposed  and  has  been  keeping  the  meniljership 
informed  about  the  effects  of  such  legislation  as  well 
as  the  efforts  being  made  in  the  several  states  to  have 
such  laws  enacted.  A  limited  budget  was  underwritten 
and  George  V.  Sheridan,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Ohio  State  Council  of  Retail  Merchants,  w'as  placed 
in  charge. 

Frequent  Board  Meeting  Held 

During  the  year,  eleven  Executive  Committee  and 
Board  meetings  have  been  held,  as  compared  to  five 
in  1929  and  six  in  1928.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
work  is  so  heavy  that  infrequent  Board  meetings  r^ 
suit  in  important  matters  not  receiving  the  attention 
they  deserve.  I  commend  the  importance  of  holding 
monthly  Board  meetings  to  my  successor. 

E.xamination  of  -Association  activities  and  their 
costs  has  been  introduced  by  the  Board  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of ;  Ernest  Katz,  Chairman,  Major 
B.  H.  Namm  and  J.  E.  Pridday  w-as  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  It 
is  desirable  to  review  carefully  the  many  activities  of 
the  Association  and  to  study  their  costs  and  their  value. 
Before  the  next  budget  is  adopted,  the  recommenda- 
t  ons  of  this  Committee  should  be  carefully  considered. 
Obviously  the  Association  income  should  be  concen¬ 
trated  on  those  activities  which  are  most  fruitful  to 
the  entire  membership.  I  caution  the  new  Board  of 
Directors  against  adding  to  our  activities  and  costs, 
even  though  pet  projects  are  sponsored  by  any  promi¬ 
nent  member,  who  may  be  personally  interested  in  a 
certain  trade  problem.  The  proper  measure  is  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  new  service,  and  the  resulting  benefit 
to  the  whole  membership,  both  of  which  should  be 
critically  examined  by  the  Board  of  Directors  before 
decision. 

Buy-Now  and  similar  campaigns  have  had  no  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  Association,  and  I  hope  never 
will.  The  American  consumer  is  perfectly  capable  of 
judging  when  and  how  much  he  should  buy.  “Pros¬ 
perity  by  Propaganda”,  of  which  we  have  had  such 
large  doses,  is  harmful.  The  United  States  is  the 
richest  country  on  earth ;  and  when  prices  are  right 
buying  proceeds. 

Nineteen  thirty  has  brought  no  new  problems  to 
Retail  Stores.  Harvard  average  figures  have  shown 
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since  1923  steadily  increased  cost  of  doing  business, 
and  decreased  net  profits  as  follows : 


ALL  DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY 


STORES  REPORTING 

Total  Expenses  as  Per-  Net  Operating  Profit 

centage 

of  Net  Sales 

Dollars  of  Sales 

1923 

27.0 

1923 

2.5 

1924 

29.0 

1924 

0.8 

1925 

28.7 

1925 

1.2 

1926 

29.5 

1926 

1.1 

1927 

30.4 

1927 

0.8 

1928 

30.8 

1928 

0.6 

1929 

31.7 

1929 

0.2 

1930 

? 

1930 

■> 

i  Nineteen  thirty  figures  will  serve  simply  as  the  last 
i  warning,  a  warning  given  six  times  before,  without 
the  average  department  store  doing  anything  about  it. 
Those  who  do  not  now  put  their  house  in  order 
will  succumb,  those  who  do  may  survive,  while  those 
who  have  again  profited  by  the  repeated  warnings 
i  should  emerge  stronger  than  ever.  Retailers  who  have 
controlled  or  reduced  costs  are  doing  pretty  well. 

Where  increasing  volume  produces  lower  net,  there 
is  something  radically  wrong.  “Volume”  the  “Great 
American  cure-all”  has  been  tried  and  found  to  be  a 

(quack  remedy.  The  only  one  sound  conclusion  is  again 
^ain. 

U  nemploy  ment 

The  Retailer’s  record  of  sustained  employment  in 
1930  is  probably  not  matched  by  any  other  industry 
or  activity  in  this  country.  An  incomplete  inquiry  of 
leading  stores  made  last  November  leads  to  the  conclus¬ 
ion  that  if  all  figures  were  available  the  number  of 
people  on  our  members’  payrolls  has  decreased  less 
than  5  per  cent  under  our  1929  numbers.  What  a 
pleasant  contrast  with  the  total  payrolls  for  factory 
workers,  which  in  the  same  time  decreased  not  less  than 
I  25  per  cent ! 

j  If  the  employees  of  chain  stores  were  combined  with 
i  department  store  figures,  it  is  probable  that  the  com¬ 
bined  stores  have  employed  just  as  many  people  during 
1930  during  1929,  the  biggest  volume  year  up  to 
that  time. 

Department  Stores  net  sales  were  7  per  cent  less 
than  in  1929,  but  with  average  retail  prices  lower  by 
more  than  15  per  cent,  it  follows  that  the  number  of 
units  sold  increased  not  less  than  10  per  cent.  Retail¬ 
ing  being  a  human,  personal  service,  requiring  in¬ 
dividual  handling,  does  not  record  extreme  unemploy¬ 
ment  fluctuations. 

The  fact  is  established  so  clearly  that  it  should  be 
generally  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  citizen¬ 
ship  of  the  United  States. 

Legislation 

The  Association  conducted  an  aggressive  campaign 
gainst  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff.  I  thoroughly  believe 
m  a  protective  tariff,  and  as  thoroughly  disbelieve  in 
the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  of  exclusion,  put  on  tlie 
statute  books  at  the  most  inopportune  time.  I  find  no 
personal  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the  Association’s 
position  on  this  great  national  question  was  correct. 

Continued 


but  only  regret  for  the  inept  leadership  that  voted  this 
bill  over  the  greatest  popular  and  journalistic  oppo¬ 
sition  ever  arrayed  against  any  Tariff  Bill,  and  greatly 
aggravated  an  unfavorable  economic  trend  fully  appar¬ 
ent  at  the  time. 

Excuses  offered  that  we  are  merely  suffering  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  world-wide  depression  do  not  explain 
why  our  decline  in  foreign  trade  is  so  much  larger 
than  that  which  has  been  suffered  abroad.  Thus,  for 
Europe  as  a  whole,  the  drop  in  exports  has  been  about 
12  per  cent,  while  the  decline  in  imports  has  run  only 
a  little  more,  while  the  United  States  decline  in  ex¬ 
ports  is  27  per  cent  and  in  imports  30  per  cent. 

The  underlying,  though  unavowed  purpose,  of  the 
Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill  is  to  maintain  prices  against  the 
American  consumer.  During  1930  prices  of  branded 
goods  decreased  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  while  non- 
branded  prices  decreased  over  17  per  cent.  Free  com¬ 
petition  continually  and  quickly  reduces  prices  to  the 
American  consumer,  giving  him  the  benefits  of  re¬ 
duced  production  costs. 

In  the  period  of  “overproduction”  attempts  to 
“stabilize”  prices,  to  maintain  prices  of  commodities 
and  finished  products,  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
economic  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  cure  for 
“overproduction”  is  curtailment  of  production,  which 
is  only  accomplished  through  lower  prices,  through 
the  economic  law  of  supply  and  demand  forcing  out 
the  least  efficient  units.  Large  scale  price  stabilization 
through  legislative  fiat,  trade  association  agreements 
or  other  artificial  device  has  always  failed. 

It  is  not  heresy  to  think  that  had  this  depression  been 
allowed  to  run  its  course  without  official  meddling,  it 
would  have  been  short  and  bitter,  but  fundamental 
readjustments  would  have  been  completed  by  now. 

Taxation 

The  Sales  Tax  proposed  in  New  York  and  other 
states  proposes  to  place  a  burden  of  taxation  on  the 
mass  population,  the  section  which  can  least  afford  to 
pay,  and  we  believe  should  be  defeated. 

Far  from  developing  increased  sources  for  increased 
spending.  National,  State  and  Local  Governments 
should  reduce  budgets,  reduce  the  cost  of  Government 
and  reduce  taxation.  Today  one  in  eleven  of  those 
gainfully  employed  is  in  government  employ,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  one  in  twenty-two  ten  years  ago. 

Few  tendencies  in  American  life  stand  out  more 
conspicuously  than  the  growing  disposition  to  lean 
upon  Uncle  Sam.  Reliance  is  being  placed  increasingly 
upon  the  central  Government  for  guidance,  direction 
and  funds.  The  popular  vocal  frame  of  mind  seems 
to  favor  tapping  the  supposedly  illimitable  resources  of 
the  United  States  Treasury  for  any  worthy  cause. 

As  stated  recently  by  Mr.  Samuel  Insull : 

“There  is  one  thing  we  must  take  to  heart.  Our 
good  times  will  come  to  ourselves  through  ourselves. 
They  will  not  come  as  a  gift  of  Government  or  a  gift 
of  Providence,  but  as  an  effort  of  the  people. 

“There  are  amongst  us,  as  there  have  been  amongst 
people  of  every  age,  those  who  are  perpetually  calling 
upon  Government  for  aid,  whether  times  are  good  or 
bad. 

“Our  rulers  will  best  promote  the  improvement  of 
the  Nation  by  strictly  confining  themselves  to  their  own 
legitimate  duties — ^by  leaving  capital  to  find  its  more 
on  page  178 
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Build  Sound  Management  from 
1930  Experience 

By  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  Professor  of  Marketing,  Columbia  University 
Keynote  Address 

Presented  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  February  2,  1931 


Most  retailers  have,  by  this  time,  closed  their 
books  and  set  up  their  statements  for  1930.  But 
whether  they  have  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they 
all  now  know  the  results  of  their  business  for  1930. 
Fortunate  are  those  whose  profit  and  loss  statements 
terminate  in  black  figures  and  whose  net  worth  is  not 
less  at  the  end  of  1930  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  1929. 

That  there  are  retail  merchants  throughout  the 
country  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  who 
have  met  these  conditions  and  have  been  able  to  close 
this  past  year’s  business  with  favorable  figures  speaks 
highly  of  their  management  ability,  for  there  have  been 
but  few  periods  in  the  history  of  this  country  in  which 
the  difficulties  of  merchandising  have  been  as  great  as 
during  the  past  fourteen  months. 

You  all  know  the  facts.  There  is  little  need  to  dwell 
on  the  general  conditions.  That  has  been  done  suffic¬ 
iently  in  the  press  and  elsewhere.  We  are  still  in  the 
depths.  There  are  here  and  there  some  indications  that 
the  worst  of  the  depression  may  have  passed  over. 
If  this  be  true  then  retailing,  in  common  with  other 
industries,  may  look  for  gradually  rising  prospects. 
But  it  will  probably  be  manyx  months  before  conditions 
will  be  such  as  to  be  called  normal.  However  we  have 
had  business  depressions  before.  Many  of  you  have 
been  through  several  of  them.  The  country  has  in  the 
past  shown  remarkable  elasticity  and  recuperative 
power  after  each  past  period  of  business  disease,  and 
we  shall,  no  doubt,  in  due  course,  also  come  out  of 
this  attack. 

Good  Management  the  Most  Important  Factor 
in  Progress 

The  year  of ^  1930  is  now  past  history.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  dwell  unduly  upon  its  events.  There  is  work 
to  be  done.  There  are  opportunities  ahead  and  good 
management  will,  as  ever,  be  the  most  important  factor 
in  progress.  References  to  1930  are  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  note  of  whether  there  are  lessons  to  be 
learned  that  may  be  helpful  to  sound  manzigement  in 
the  future.  “Build  sound  management  from  1930  ex¬ 
perience”  is,  very  properly  and  wisely,  the  keynote  of 
this  convention.  It  is  not  only  to  be  the  subject  of  this 
address  but  also  the  central  idea  in  every ’address  and 
discussion  to  follow.  There  could  not  have  been  a 
more  appropriate  convention  subject  this  year.  Let  us 
make  the  most  of  it.  What  then  is  there  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  1930  of  which  note  should  be  taken  for 
purposes  of  illumination  of  future  problems? 


Retailers,  very  generally,  suffered  an  abrupt  reduc¬ 
tion  in  dollar  volume  of,  sales.  This  was  due  to  the 
steep  decline  in  purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  We  do  not  know  statistically  how  great  this 
loss  in  purchasing  power  was.  Nothing  but  rough 
estimates  can  be  presented.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  total  incomes  in  1930  as  compared  with  1929, 
declined  at  least  25  per  cent.  The  reductions  in  total 
wealth  due  n^^t  only  to  reduced  incomes  but  also  to  de¬ 
preciation  of  nearly  all  properties  has  certainly  been  not 
less.  The  nation  as  a  whole  probably  suffered  a  loss 
in  dollar  income  for  the  year  of  at  least  20  billions 
of  dollars. 

This  loss  in  income  during  the  past  year  was  wide¬ 
spread.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  considerable  class  of 
people  who  have  not  been  hit.  Inevitably,  however, 
some  groups  were  affected  more  than  others.  Large 
agricultural  areas  have  suffered  not  only  from  low 
prices  but  also  from  shortage  of  production.  Indus¬ 
trial  unemployment  has  undoubtedly  been  the  chief 
single  cause  of  the  national  decline  in  purchasing 
power.  As  to  the  loss  of  earnings  of  office  workers, 
professional  people,  and  tradesmen  there  is  not  yet 
even  a  clue  as  to  the  amount  of  decline  in  earnings. 
We  can  be  sure  that  it  is  considerable. 

Reduction  in  Purchasing  Power 

Upon  the  amount  of  industrial  unemployment,  about 
which  there  has  been  much  national  concern,  we  must 
depend  upon  estimates  rather  than  known  facts.  A 
comprehensive  study  recently  completed  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Insurance  Company  shows  that  in  the  early 
part  of  December,  24  per  cent  of  the  country’s  indus¬ 
trial  wage  earners,  a  total  of  7  million,  were  unem¬ 
ployed.  Nearly  an  equal  number  were  employed  but 
part  time.  At  least  10  million  out  of  the  total  of  45 
million  people,  gainfully  employed  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  normal  times,  have  had  next  to  no  incomes  during 
the  past  year.  They  represent  at  least  a  quarter  of  the 
entire  population.  I  see  no  good  to  come  from  glossing 
over  that  fact. 

The  decline  in  purchasing  power  inevitably  reduced 
the  dollar  volume  of  retail  sales.  The  extent  and  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  reduction  of  consumer  purchases  may  be  of 
interest.  In  past  years  when  consumer  purchasing 
power  was  rising,  it  was  noticed  that  while  the  sales 
of  practically  all  sorts  of  commodities  rose,  the  sales 
of  foods  gained  least,  apparel  sales,  as  a  rule  gained 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  increases  in  purchasing 
power,  but  the  sales  of  automobiles,  radio,  new  housing, 
and  many  lines  of  home  furnishings  increased  very 
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much  more  rapidly  than  the  increases  in  purchasing 
power. 

Declines  in  Proportion  to  Former  Increases 

During  the  present  depression,  the  declines  appear 
to  have  been  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the 
previous  increases.  Purchasing  power  as  measured 
bv  dollars  has  probably  declined  25  per  cent.  The  sale 
of  foods  of  all  sorts  has  apparently  not  fallen  off  more 
than  about  10  per  cent.  The  total  sales  of  apparel  in 
dollars  seems  to  have  fallen  off  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 
While  automobiles,  radio,  new  housing,  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings  have  fallen  off  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  how  tremendous  is  the  stake  of 
retailers  and  their  suppliers  in  dry  goods,  apparel,  and 
hom2  furnishings  in  a  high  level  of  incomes.  The  very 
existence  of  large  numbers  of  retailers,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  as  well,  in  thes2  lines  depends  upon  maintain¬ 
ing  high  earnings  for  the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  1930  decline  in  sales  volume  has  in  most  con¬ 
cerns  meant  fewer  sales  and  a  lower  average  value 
per  sale.  Several  retail  merchants  have  reported  an 
actual  increase  in  the  number  of  sales,  but  at  a  lower 
average  per  sale. 

The  decline  in  sales  volume  and  in  the  amount  of 
the  average  sale  came  so  abruptly  that  many  retailers 
have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  adjusting  their  ex- 
p  use  rates  accordingly.  Most  commodities  have  like¬ 
wise  declined  in  wholesale  prices,  necessitating  deep 
mark-downs  on  all  stock  on  hand.  So  between  a  rising 
expense  rate  on  one  hand  and  heavy  mark-downs  on 
the  other  it  has  been  difficult,  if  indeed  not  impossible, 
to  maintain  any  net  profit. 

Decline  in  Net  Profits  Began  Before  the  Crash 

For  a  number  of  years,  as  is  well  known,  the  trend 
of  net  profits  in  the  department  store  and  dry  goods 
field,  as  well  as  in  many  other  lines  of  retailing,  has 
been  definitely  downward.  This  trend  vvas  well  estab¬ 
lished  before  the  business  crash  of  1930.  You  will  all 
recall  the  expression  of  “Profitless  Prosperity”  used  so 
frequently  back  in  1928  and  1929.  The  business  situa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  fourteen  months  has  simply  em¬ 
phasized  the  problem  of  declining  profits.  When  busi¬ 
ness  again  becomes  normal  we  shall  in  all  probability 
be  confronted  again  by  the  most  serious  problem  of 
how  to  earn  and  to  maintain  a  reasonable  or  even 
any  net  profit  at  all  as  a  result  of  retail  operation. 

In  this  connection  may  I  remind  you  that  it  has 
been  a  common  doctrine  for  more  than  a  century 
among  students  of  business  and  economics,  that,  under 
competition  and  in  the  long  run,  net  profits  tend  to 
decline  or  even  to  disappear  unless  checked  by  the  con¬ 
trol  of  competition  or  by  the  development  of  new  in¬ 
ventions,  new  processes  or  new  improvements.  The 
history  of  the  retail  business,  as  well  as  of  every  other 
type  of  private  enterprise,  proves  the  truth  of  this 
statement.  The  outl(X)k  for  net  profits  depends  on  the 
one  hand  upon  the  regulation  of  competition,  or,  on 
the  other,  upon  progressive  improvements  such  as  in 
reducing  the  costs  of  operation,  in  introducing  new 
goods  to  satisfy  new  wants,  or  in  performing  the 
services  of  retailing  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than 
the  common  run  of  competitors. 

Business  in  this  country  has  grown  up  under  and 
IS  a  part  of  the  competitive  system.  Com])etition  is 


generous  to  the  winner  but  ruthless  to  the  loser.  It 
is  the  economic  counterpart  of  the  principle  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  Out  of  this  rule  of  competition 
has  come  enormous  progress. 

Modifications  of  Competitive  System  Sought 

The  principle  of  competition  has  often  been  chal¬ 
lenged  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice.  While  the 
advantages  are  usually  granted,  its  ruthlessness  and 
its  waste  are  condemned.  There  is  at  the  present  time 
a  very  extensive  under-current  in  this  country  seeking 
some  modification  in  the  rule  of  competition  as  applied 
to  present-day  business.  Indeed  certain  modifications 
have  already  been  accepted,  such  as  the  right  to  or¬ 
ganize  competing  concerns  for  the  puriwse  of  con¬ 
ducting  export  trade,  and  the  right  of  farmers  to 
combine  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  prices  and 
output  of  agricultural  products.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  this  movement,  seeking  legal  modification  of  the 
principle  of  competition,  may  in  years  to  come  gain 
headway,  but  the  principle  itself  is  so  deeply  grounded 
in  our  common  philosophy  of  life,  as  well  as  in  our 
business  practice,  as  to  make  it  unthinkable  that  the 
change,  if  made,  may  be  more  than  very  gradual. 

So  far  as  the  retail  business  is  concerned  there  is 
very  little  prospect  of  anything  but  continuous  com¬ 
petition  of  the  keenest  type,  except  as  modified  by  the 
knowledge  among  competitors  that  disaster  awaits 
those  who  go  too  far.  Modem  competition  is  alto¬ 
gether  very  much  like  modern  warfare — the  victor 
of  a  competitive  battle  is  at  the  end  very  often  as 
badly  off  as  the  vanquished.  Except  for  the  modifi¬ 
cations  of  competition  suggested  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  competitors,  the  struggle  goes  on. 

Intense  Efforts  to  Cut  Costs  Prevail  ' 

The  past  year’s  retail  operations  have  been  character¬ 
ized  by  the  most  intense  effort  to  find  ways  and  means 
of  cutting  the  cost  of  operation.  It  is  certain  that  this 
study  of  expenses  will  be  continued  during  the  coming 
year,  but  with  a  clearer  idea  of  what  can  be  done  and 
a  more  purposeful  determination  to  do  it.  Obviously 
every  item  of  expense  in  the  operation  of  a  retail 
store  is  a  deduction  from  its  profit  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  lessons  taught  by  experience  is  that  a 
iirf  profit  is  ahmys  a  saxnng  from  operation. 

The  struggle  with  retail  expenses  is  not  new.  It 
has  been  going  on  for  years.  In  this  struggle  retail 
management  has  been  forced  to  give  ground  to  a  ris¬ 
ing  expense  rate.  Department  store  expenses  are  at 
least  10  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  ten  years  ago 
and  at  least  25  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.  Retail  expenses  in  this  country  have  almost 
doubled  during  the  past  forty  years,  or  approximately 
one  generation.  This  progressive  increase  in  expenses 
in  retailing,  accompanied  by  the  necessity  of  increasing 
markup,  has  now  reached  a  point  beyond  which  everv 
fraction  of  a  percent  will  be  desperately  contested. 
Growing  competition  of  the  chains  on  one  hand  and 
the  specialty  shops  on  the  other  will  check  the  ex¬ 
pense  growth.  Those  who  cannot  stabilize  their  ex¬ 
pense  rates  are  likely  to  meet  disaster. 

Dismissing  the  Best  Sales  People  Poor  Economy 

The  expense  for  labor  of  all  grades  and  kinds  has 
during  the  past  year  come  in  for  closest  scrutiny. 
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new  in  the  re‘ail  business  but  there  is  more  urgent 
reason  tor  doing  something  about  them  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Judging  from  a  number  of  reports  and  state¬ 
ments  gone  over  recently,  mark-downs  for  the  year 
1930  are  apparently  running  from  25  to  50  per  cent 
higher  than  in  1929  and,  similarly,  merchandise  re¬ 
turned  by  consumers  seems  to  be  running  much  higher 
than  heretofore.  The  increase  in  mark-downs  may, 
in  part,  be  explained  by  the  revision  of  price  lines 
that  took  place  last  year,  but  there  is  no  such  reason 
for  the  abrupt  and  rapid  rise  of  returns.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  both  mark-downs  and  returns  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  for  years.  They  are  directly  responsible,  in 
part,  for  the  increased  cost  of  doing  business.  These 
problems  are  long  over  due  for  serious  consideration 
and  action.  The  retail  business  will  tackle  these  pro¬ 
blems  during  the  coming  year  more  sincerely  and  pro¬ 
bably  more'  effectively  than  ever. 

The  present  concentration  on  the  problems  of  ex¬ 
pense  is  logical,  legitimate  and  necessary,  but  it  is 
also  not  without  its  dangers  to  sound  management. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  over-doing  ex¬ 
pense  cutting  in  one  place,  only  to  find  that  new  forms 
of  expense  are  incurred.  It  is  possible  to  pursue  ex¬ 
pense  so  completely  and  so  relentlessly  as  to  lose  sight 
of  the  main  purposes  of  the  retail  business,  namely 
to  serve  the  public,  to  give  them  the  goods  and  the 
services  they  want.  If  they  don’t  get  these  they  will 
go  elsewhere,  so  that  cutting  expenses  unwisely  may 
mean  cutting  off  custom  and  the  beginning  of  a  vicious 
circle  ending  in  the  demoralization  of  the  store. 

To  summarize  the  retail  store  situation  as  it  exists 
today  and  as  it  effects  the  outlook  for  profitable  oper¬ 
ation  in  the  future,  there  is  little  hope  of  any  decline 
or  even  of  any  immediate  regulation  of  competition. 
It  is  likely,  if  there  is  any  change,  that  competition 
will  grow  keener.  The  methods  of  operation  in  mod¬ 
em  retail  practice  have  been  fairly  well  standardized 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  outstanding  or 
revolutionary  improvement  possible  in  this  direction. 
In  costs  of  operation,  differences  due  to  wastes  and 
inefficiencies  are  being  rapidly  eliminated  and  the  best 
management  will  secure  a  margin  of  net  profits  in 
savings  over  competitors  by  such  eliminations.  The 
thorough  frontal  attack  that  retailers  are  now  making 
against  the  evils  of  excessive  mark  downs  and  of  cus¬ 
tomer  returns  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  in  time  yield 
profitable  results. 

Differences  in  Application  of  Known  Principles 

It  is  not  suggested  that  retail  stores  have  yet  reached 
a  dead  level  of  little  or  no  difference  in  operating 
efficiency,  but  it  may  be  fairly  pointed  out  that  most 
of  the  methods  of  operation  that  have  proved  so  effec¬ 
tive  and  profitable  in  the  past  such  as  expense  account¬ 
ing,  budgeting,  unit  stock  control,  group  buying,  and 
the  technique  of  sales  promotion  are  now  well  known 
to  all  and  are  in  wide  use.  Such  differences  as  exist 
are  due  not  so  much  to  differences  in  method  as  to 
practical  and  thorough  application.  The  prospects  of 
profitable  retail  operation  in  the  future,  therefore,  will 
depend  on  either  one  or  both  of  two  things,  namely, 
doing  a  better  job  under  present  methods  or  finding 
new  or  improved  methods  of  operation. 

Continued 


It  seems  certain  that  we  shall  progress  along  both 
lines.  Many  retail  stores  are  now  developing  more 
efficient  operation  and  there  is  at  least  one  field  in 
which  a  new  technique  is  likely  to  be  developed  and 
that  is  in  adjusting  the  retail  store  and  its  functions 
more  closely  than  ever  to  the  service  of  consumer 
demand. 

In  the  past  both  retailers  and  manufacturers  have 
too  often  just  simply  taken  the  consumer  for  granted. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  consumer  demand  could  be 
created  at  will  and  turned  from  one  direction  to 
another  by  the  mere  power  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion.  It  has  been  assumed,  much  too  frequently, 
that  a  consumer  demand  could  be  found  for  almost 
every  sort  of  goods,  in  any  style,  if  the  price  could 
be  made  right.  It  has  been  assumed  that  a  retail  store 
of  almost  any  sort  would  serve  as  the  place  for  pur¬ 
veying  goods  to  consumers.  Whatever  degree  of  truth 
there  may  have  been  in  these  views  in  the  past,  it  is 
now  coming  to  be  recognized  that  they  are  now  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  or  even  falacious. 

Merchandising  now  requires  the  help  of  new  methods 
to  determine  what  consumers  want,  to  make  sure  that 
the  store  shall  have  the  goods  and  be  ready*  to  render 
the  service  to  win  and  hold  the  trade. 

Consumer  Analysis  Needed 
Many  changes  have  been  and  are  now  taking  place 
among  consumers  and  the  conditions  of  1930  seems  to 
have  accented  these  changes.  Consumers  are  more 
critical  of  both  merchandise  and  services  than  they 
formerly  were.  There  is  not  the  easy  response  to  inspir¬ 
ational  advertising  and  sales  promotion  that  formerly 
prevailed.  The  demand  of  consumers  for  specific  com¬ 
modities  and  for  specific  varieties  and  styles,  it  has 
been  found  in  recent  months  and  even  before  the 
b;iginning  of  the  present  depression,  is  distinctly 
limited  no  matter  what  the  price.  We  have  learned 
that  there  may  be  a  profitable  demand  for  a  certain 
volume  of  goods,  but  beyond  that  point  they  cannot 
even  be  given  away.  We  are  learning  that  the  creation 
of  demand  or  even  the  changing  of  its  direction  is 
the  most  expensive  and  least  profitable  form  of  pro¬ 
motion.  Consumers  have  a  way  of  insisting  on  having 
certain  specific  styles  and  designs  rather  than  others. 
The  most  successful  retail  stores  today  are  those  which 
are  conducted  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer. 
They  are  stores  that  most  nearly  approximate  precisely 
what  their  customers  want. 

Many  retailers  will  insist  that  they  have  already 
given  intensive  regard  to  consumer  demand,  and  that 
they  have  always  done  so.  In  answer  to  that,  we  need 
to  remind  ourselves  that  back  in  1910-12  when  ex¬ 
pense  accounting  and  unit  stock  control  were  first 
introduced  as  important  tools  in  retail  store  operation, 
many  retail  store  managers  then  made  exactly  the 
claim  they  now  make  about  meeting  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  When  expense  accounting  and  unit  stock  con¬ 
trol  were  first  proposed  to  retailers,  many  of  them 
said  that  they  had  already  gone  as  far  in  the  applic¬ 
ation  of  accounts  to  their  business,  both  in  dollars 
and  in  units,  as  it  was  profitable  or  even  possible  to 
go.  But  in  the  ten  years  following,  when  retailers 
ready  got  into  the  use  of  expense  accounting  and  unit 
control  revolutionary  changes  took  place  and  the  end 
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The  Association  Looks  At  Taxes 

By  Carlos  B,  Clark,  Chairman,  Taxation  Committee,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Presented  at  the  President's  Offieial  Breakfast,  February  3.  1931 


This  Association  already  stands  committed  to  cer- 
ta’n  tax  ideas  as  applied  to  our  federal  taxes.  I 
will  just  review  them  briefly.  You  are  committed 
to  an  equal  tax  on  business,  regardless  of  the  form 
of  the  business,  the  individual,  partnership  or  corpor¬ 
ation,  to  the  end  that  inequalities  and  inequities  work¬ 
ing  first  one  way  and  then  the  other  in  favor  of  the 
individual  or  partnership,  as  contrasted  with  the  cor- 
IKjration,  shall  he  removed.  You  are  committed  further 
to  the  taking  of  a  business  tax,  paid  at  the  source, 
as  a  credit  in  individual  tax  returns.  That  does  not 
appreciably  disturb,  in  any  way.  the  tax  which  any 
individual  in  the  long  run  will  pay.  It  simply  distri¬ 
butes  it  more  equitably.  As  you  have  already  had  a 
report  on  that.  I  am  simply  reminding  you  of  it  in 
order  that  you  will  understand  the  recommendations 
that  the  Taxation  Committee  make  now. 

You  are  also  committed  to  a  revision  of  the  earned 
income  credit.  We  recommended  last  year  that  there 
should  be  a  recognition  of  the  need  of  further  credit 
for  incomes  which  are  earned,  as  contrasted  with  in¬ 
comes  which  come  from  investments,  and  our  recom¬ 
mendation  was  that  the  basic  25  per  cent  credit  should 
be  increased  to  33  1/3  per  cent  and  then,  going  up  in 
successive  amounts  to  $100,000.  decreased  as  the 
amount  of  the  income  increased.  That  was  to  provide 
for  a  further  extension  of  this  benefit  to  the  small 
wage  earner  and  also  to  provide  for  a  recognition  of 
income  up  to  $100,000  from  the  present  limit  of  $30,- 
000. 

You  are  also  committed  to  the  principle  of  little  or 
no  complete  tax  revision,  once  a  fair  and  equitable 
tax  bill  has  been  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  providing  for  reductions  and  for  increases  by 
the  ap])lication  of  a  percentage  which,  added  to  the 
permanent  requirement  of  tax  or  deducted  from  it, 
would  produce  an  amount  of  revenue  which  would 
balance  the  budget. 

That  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  platform  which  you  have 
already  endorsed. 

Recommendations 

We  have  only  two  recommendations  to  make  for 
your  consideration  today.  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  the  capital  gain  section  was  written  into  the  law 
when  individual  taxes  were  very  high,  often,  as  you 
know,  running  well  over  60  per  cent  of  an  individual’s 
income.  At  that  time  the  capital  gain  section  provided, 
as  it  does  now.  for  the  reporting  of  gains  on  the  sale 
of  capital  assets  (and  you  know  the  provision  that  you 
must  hold  them  for  two  years)  at  12)^  per  cent,  but 
did  you  ever  think — and  I  doubt  very  much  that  the 
members  of  Congress  ever  seriously  thought —  of  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  has  an  income  of  less  than  12^ 
per  cent  and  yet,  by  some  freak  of  fortune,  had  capital 
assests  on  which  he  would  like  to  realize  a  profit, 
reaps  no  benefit  whatever  from  this  provision?  So 
we  come  to  you  now  with  this  recommendation:  That 


you  endorse  a  proposition  that  will  give  to  the  man, 
who  pays  less  than  12^  per  cent  tax,  relief  in  this 
way:  that  there  shall  he,  by  him,  a  computation  of 
the  tax,  including  his  capital  gain,  and  a  determination, 
we  will  say,  that  he  has  to  pay  10  per  cent  ta.x ;  that  he 
shall  pick  up  his  item  of  capital  gain  and  refigure  on 
that  item  alone  a  tax  of  50  per  cent  less.  The  reason  we 
go  to  50  per  cent  is  because  we  know  that  in  the  minds 
of  Congress  there  was  this  idea:  that  even  though  the 
capital  gain  section  went  in  at  a  time  when  taxes  were 
much  higher  than  they  are  now,  they  jilanned  an  ulti¬ 
mate  reduction  to  25  per  cent  and  they  gave  to  those 
who  would  pay  that  25  per  cent  a  50  per  cent  reduction. 
The  suggestion  briefly  is  that  anybody  above  12^  per 
cent  can  take  the  lienefit,  while  anybody  lielow 
per  cent  gets  his  50  per  cent  reduction  just  the  same. 

Sinking  Fund  Plan 

The  other  thing  which  we  recommend  you  will  say 
offhand  is  quite  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Yet  I  think 
the  experience  of  1930  and  I  am  afraid  the  experience  I 
as  it  will  be  in  1931,  justifies  some  thought  along  the 
lines  that  we  have  been  tbinking  in  the  Committee. 
The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  in  1918  was 
$22,409,000,000:  today,  it  is  $13,214,000,000.  Since 
1918  there  has  been  a  reduction,  by  a  sinking  fund  re¬ 
quirement,  that  is  by  law,  of  $3,187,000,000.  There 
has  been  a  further  reduction  of  $1,724,000,000,  lie- 
cause  of  the  requirement  that  certain  obligations  of 
the  United  States  turned  in,  in  payment  of  debts  to 
the  United  States,  must  be  retired.  That  accounts  for 
$4,911,000,000  of  the  reduction  of  practically  $9,000,- 
000,000.  The  rest,  $4,284,000,000,  has  come  out  of  the 
surplus  of  revenue  over  expense.  What  w'e  propose 
is :  that  there  shall  be  some  consideration  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  United  States  of  the  possibility  of  lean 
years;  that  when  we  come  into  1931,  as  we  are  com¬ 
ing  now.  and  face  a  deficit  of  at  least  $^,000,000 
there  shall  be  some  provision,  some  reserve,  out  of 
which  that  deficit  can  be  paid,  and  we  have  this  thought 
to  leave  with  you,  namely,  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  lie  directed  by  Congress  to'  set  aside 
out  of  each  year’s  surplus — if  surplus  there  is — ^the 
first  $100,000,000  as  a  reserve  for  those  lean  years 
in  which  expenses  are  greater  than  revenue  or  there 
is  need — as  there  is  now — for  extraordinary  appro¬ 
priations.  We  recommend  that  jiLst  as  a  business  looks 
forward  to  such  contingencies,  the  United  States  shall 
look  forward  to  them ;  that  properly  invested  and  con¬ 
tinuing  with  $100,000,000  a  year  with  its  accruals,  the 
fund  shall  be  accumulated  until  it  is  $1,000,000,000; 
that  thereafter  the  accruals  shall  be  revenue  to  the 
government.  The  first  thing  you  will  say  is  that  the 
Congress  may  be  extravagant,  knowing  that  this  fund 
is  available  if  they  themselves  create  a  deficit — and 
that  is  a  very  just  criticism  of  our  plan — ^but  against 
that  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  there  is  now  a  much 
d  scus.sed  reserve  fund  which  is  inviolate,  the  Soldier’s 
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IT  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  such  a  large 
Convention  of  representatives  of  the  very  import¬ 
ant  business  of  retailing.  Let  me  congratulate 
your  Association  and  you  as  individuals  for  the  great 
and  growing  interest  you  are  showing  in  this  cooper¬ 
ative  effort.  Our  organization  was  started  in  1911. 
As  sound  as  was  the  idea  behind  the  movement,  it  had 
a  slow  start.  It  was  only  after  our  country  went  to  war 
in  April,  1917,  and  we  found  through  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  Government  officials  were  disposed  to  impose 
unnecessary  burdens  on  our  craft,  some  of  which  even 
our  newspaper  friends  did  not  understand,  that  we 
were  furnished  a  common  ground  on  which  we  could 
meet  for  self-protection.  As  serious  as  the  situation 
seemed  at  that  time,  as  we  look  back  upon  it,  we  must 
admit  that  it  was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  drove  us 
to  analyze  our  own  problem  and  understand  it  better, 
and  taught  us  the  necessity  of  teaching  our  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  what  we  were  really  about.  With  the  many  diffi¬ 
cult  problems  now  facing  us  individually,  I  feel  that 
we  need  more  than  ever  close  and  effective  cooperation 
in  this  national  association,  as  well  as  in  city  and  state¬ 
wide  associations,  and  above  all  in  our  business  organ¬ 
izations. 

In  talking  of  organized  effort  and  cooperation,  let 
me  stress  the  all-important  problem  of  organizing 
yourself,  your  fellow  executives,  and  the  employees  of 
your  business  institution  into  a  cooperative,  efficient 
group.  This  is  a  question  that  is  always  with  leaders. 
At  least  twice  a  year  it  must  be  carefully  inventoried 
and  reviewed  and  everything  done  to  improve  it.  We 
should  work  on  ourselves  and,  while  we  need  not  brag 
about  our  own  shortcomings,  we  should  not  deny  them 
and  should  try  to  correct  them.  Then  we  should  work 
on  the  executive  next  to  us,  and  so  on  down  the  line, 
until  the  newest  employee  is  reached. 

Resourcefulness  Needed  in  Applying  Principles 

The  business  of  selling  is  so  old,  and  has  been  so 
much  a  part  of  the  daily  lives  of  men  since  they  first 
began  to  join  forces  and  to  cooperate  for  mutual  bet¬ 
terment,  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  say  anything  new. 
Nevertheless,  the  reiteration  of  the  same  old  principles, 
which  you  have  followed  since  you  first  became  job¬ 
holders,  and  which  you  have  taught  ever  since  you  be¬ 
came  leaders,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  There  is  no  lack 
of  ideas,  ideals,  or  principles  in  the  retail  business, 
but  rather  a  lack  of  aggressive  resourcefulness  in  ap¬ 
plying  them,  of  forethought  in  anticipating  new  con¬ 
ditions,  and  delay  in  stepping  out  with  courageous 
thoughtfulness  to  take  advantage  of  changes  in  market 
conditions  or  customer  demand. 

In  large  retail  organizations,  such  as  department 
stores,  where  merchandise,  its  price,  and  the  service 
attending  its  sale,  must  be  correlated  with  customer 


demand  in  order  to  earn  a  fair  profit  and  to  create 
good-will,  practice  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  exact  sci¬ 
ence.  Such  operation  is  not  a  science,  it  is  an  art, — 
in  truth,  a  fine  art.  To  insure  satisfactory  results  in 
the  conduct  of  such  a  business,  we  leaders  of  these 
organizations  must  possess  Knowledge, — knowledge 
of  the  problem  in  all  its  details,  in  all  its  ramifications. 
In  addition  to  factual  knowledge  we  must  have  the 
ability  to  evaluate  all  the  elements  in  the  situation,  the 
customers  and  their  demands,  the  merchandise  and  its 
sources,  the  personnel  and  their  attitudes,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  one  to  the  other.  In  short,  we  must  have 
Understanding .  There  is  a  third  requisite,  and  that  is 
action  of  the  right  kind  at  the  right  time — expertness 
of  performance,  or,  to  reduce  it  to  one  word.  Skill. 

Essentials  of  Successful  Leadership 

Successful  leadership  is  based  on  these  three  quali¬ 
ties:  Knowledge,  Understanding  and  Skill. 

With  the  possession  of  these  three  qualities  the 
leader,  in  order  to  become  truly  effective,  must  be  a 
good  teacher.  If  he  is  a  good  teacher  he  will  also  be 
a  willing  student.  In  every  human  contact  the  open- 
minded  teacher  has  an  opportunity  to  grow  from  less 
to  more.  For  no  matter  how  much  knowledge  he  may 
possess  or  how  great  his  skill  may  be,  tolerance, 
patience,  discretion,  and  a  courteous  attitude  to  others 
as  well  as  toward  the  problem,  invites  confidence  and 
confidences  and  enables  him  to  grow  every  day  and 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times  in  tfiis  era  of  change.  If 
we,  as  merchants,  would  be  good  teachers,  we  must 
have  the  wisdom  to  want  to  know  the  views  of  others, 
the  opinions  of  our  customers,  and  of  our  fellow 
workers.  In  order  to  get  good  advice  a  man  must  truly 
want  it.  He  must  compel  himself  to  like  it  more  than 
he  does  the  approbation  of  flatters.  We  can  get  advice 
from  everyone,  even  from  the  critic  who  complains 
unjustly,  but  the  best  advice  may  be  secured  from  that 
fellow  worker  who  is  sufficiently  independent  in 
thought,  whose  ability  is  great  enough,  and  whose  atti¬ 
tude  toward  life  is  broad  enough,  to  enable  him  to  think 
in  terms  of  the  problem  and  not  in  terms  of  immediate 
personal  advantage. 

This  is  all  a  necessary  part  of  executive  function,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  the  full  function  of  an  executive; 
he  must  also  be  able  to  translate  thought  into  sound 
action.  It  is  much  easier  to  gather  information  and  the 
opinions  of  others  than  it  is  to  resolve  all  this  infor¬ 
mation  into  a  decision  and  then  put  that  decision  to 
work ;  but  this  final  act  of  properly  tying  up  the  pack¬ 
age,  so  to  speak,  is  the  real  test  of  a  leader, — he  must 
have  in  a  large  majority  of  the  problems,  the  courage  to 
make  decisions  and  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  make 
them  correctly. 

At  the  close  of  each  season  it  is  important  that  the 
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leaders  of  the  group,  and  every  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  staff,  and,  yes,  every  member  of  the  organization, 
should  know  more  about  what  he  is  doing,  and  what  he 
is  trying  to  achieve,  than  he  did  at  the  end  of  the  prev¬ 
ious  period.  That  which  experience  has  taught  him 
should  enable  him  to  find  a  better  way  of  meeting  the 
requirements  of  his  job,  so  that  as  time  passes  he  may 
become  more  valuable,  not  only  to  the  organization  but 
to  himself.  Any  years’  experience  that  does  not  bring 
greater  confidence,  greater  courage,  greater  self-reli¬ 
ance  and  greater  self-respect,  resulting  in  better  judg¬ 
ment  and  deeper  loyalty  to  the  undertaking,  has  not 
seen  growth  in  the  individual  or  in  the  institution. 

One  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  of  the  leader 
of  a  large  organization  is  the  fostering  of  a  team  spirit. 
Without  this  there  will  creep  into  the  organization  that 
“employee-master”  state  so  detrimental  to  the  success  of 
the  business.  No  one  man  can  do  all  the  observing,  all 
the  listening,  all  the  thinking  for  the  group.  Each  em¬ 
ployee  must  be  encouraged  to  think  of  his  own  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  terms  of  the  whole,  and  for  the  interest  of 
the  whole.  Each  employee  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
he  is  the  partner  of  every  other  employee,  regardless 
of  the  position  he  may  hold.  The  stock  boy  who  feels 
this  is  worth  two  stock  boys  who  do  not. 

The  prosaic,  time-serving,  complacent  job  attitude  on 
the  part  of  any  executive  cannot  be  tolerated.  He 
must  be  intensely  interested  in  the  project,  he  should  be 
stimulated  by  the  job,  he  should  enthuse  over  its  possi¬ 
bilities  if  he  is  to  be  a  successful  team  member. 

Large  Organizations  Increase  the  Need  for 
Leadership 

The  most  effective  groups  are  held  together  through 
the  understanding,  confidence,  courage,  and  loyalty  of 
individual  members.  The  leader  must  teach  these  quali¬ 
ties  of  mind  and  spirit  by  both  precept  and  example. 

The  larger  the  scale  of  operation  in  retail  merchan¬ 
dising  the  greater  must  be  the  leader’s  effort  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  personal  relationship  with  each  member  of  his 
organization.  The  absence  of  this  is  quickly  felt  by  all 
who  do  business  with  a  large  unit,  and  good-will 
suffers.  A  high  degree  of  personal  concern,  of  per¬ 
sonal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  each  member  of  the 
group  in  the  plans  and  objectives  of  the  organization 
is  desirable.  It  is  a  responsibility  of  the  leader  to 
achieve  this.  He  should  try  to  know  what  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  organization,  and  to  be 
interested  in  their  aspirations.  The  economic  adminis¬ 
tration  of  an  extremely  competitive  business,  such  as 
department  store  retailing,  does  not  permit  of  gener¬ 
osity  to  any  individual  members  of  the  group.  Happily, 
most  people  seek  only  a  square  deal.  So  the  leader  who 
constantly  tries  to  be  just  will  win  the  respect  of  the 
members  of  his  organization,  a  feeling  that  is  very 
much  more  effective  in  securing  sympathetic  coopera¬ 
tion  and  an  efficient  administration  than  the  sentiment 
of  affection. 

Now  I  want  to  give  to  you  as  individuals  and  as 
leaders  of  business  organizations  another  message.  You 
may  think  at  first  that  it  relates  solely  to  that  abstract 
duty  we  all  have  as  citizens,  but  I  assure  you  it  also 
has  application  direct  and  concrete  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  your  business.  It  is  a  problem  that  is  already 
threatening  your  profits. 
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Extravagant  Public  Expenditures  Must  Be 
Abolished 

Among  the  many  troubles  that  now  harass  us  there 
is  an  important  one  that  you  do  not  hear  much  about. 
That  is  the  high  cost  of  government.  In  these  days 
when  there  is  so  much  unemployment  and  all  are  in 
favor  of  or  at  least  tolerant  of  the  idea  of  state  and 
national  governments’  projecting  civic  improvements 
that  will  furnish  jobs  to  the  unemployed,  nothing  can 
be  done.  But  as  soon  as  the  unemployment  situation 
is  relieved,  something  must  be  done  to  bring  our  states¬ 
men  and  politicians  back  to  a  more  orderly  and  econ¬ 
omical  administration  of  public  affairs.  To  l)e  prepared 
for  that  day  we  must  begin  to  think  and  plan  now.  We 
retailers  who  have  never  received  any  privilege  and  do 
not  expect  any,  may  find  w'e  will  have  great  influence  in 
reorganizing  a  public  opinion  that  will  pave  the  way 
to  abolishing  extravagant  public  expenditures  and  de¬ 
creasing  taxes. 

We  will  have  to  watch  not  only  the  taxes  of  the 
state  and  its  sub-divisions  but  of  the  nation  as  well. 
You  shoulrl  all  familiarize  yourselves  with  what  taxes 
were,  say  fifteen  years  ago,  what  they  are  now,  and, 
at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  what  they  are  apt  to 
be  in  another  fifteen  years  if  something  is  not  done. 

In  recent  years  we  have  had  all  over  this  country 
great  road-building  programs.  Whatever  our  needs 
and  desires  may  have  been,  unquestionably  in  many 
districts  more  than  was  wise  has  been  spent  on  such 
projects.  This  has  lieen  due  to  rivalries  that  grew  up 
between  states  and  counties  and  cities,  stimulated  to 
some  extent  by  those  who  had  real  estate,  automobiles, 
and  cement  to  sell. 

The  sources  of  revenue  from  which  taxes  have  been 
drawn  are  complaining  of  their  burden  and  new  sources 
are  being  sought.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  sug¬ 
gestions  in  many  states  to  seek  additional  revenue 
through  a  retail  sales  tax  and  also  of  the  success  of  the 
efforts  to  impose  such  taxes  in  a  few  of  the  states. 
In  addition  to  such  a  laWj  a  number  of  others  are  being 
proposed  that  if  enacted  will  add  tremendously  to  your 
expense  and,  of  course,  to  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
final  consumer. 

Your  Association  and  the  merchants  in  the  larger 
cit  es  are  constantly  called  upon  to  resist  legislation  at 
Washington  that,  while  not  directly  levying  a  tax,  is 
often  so  framed  as  to  give  undeserved  privileges  to  a 
few  that  would  be  very  costly  to  the  retailer  and  his 
customers. 

Soldiers’  Bonus  Bill 

The  effect  of  much  national  legislation  is  hard  for 
us  to  see.  We  cannot  always  tell  at  a  glance  how  it 
will  affect  our  business  and  our  customers.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  let  me  refer  to  the  pending  legislation  proposed, 
the  so-called  Soldiers’  Bonus  Bill. 

These  proposals,  which  are  embodied  in  more  than 
fifty  bills  now  before  the  Congress,  provide  for  cash 
payments  on  the  adjusted  service  certificates  issued  to 
veterans  under  the  .World  War  Adjusted  Compensation 
Act  of  1924.  The  proposed  payments  range  in  amount, 
ac''ording  to  the  provisions  of  the  different  bills,  from 
100  per  cent  of  the  face  value  of  the  certificates  to  a 
specified  percentage  of  the  present  value  or  an  addit¬ 
ional  percentage  of  loan  value.  As  a  basis  for  the  con- 
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The  Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill 

By  Chanmng  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Delivered  at  a  Symposium  on  the  Vestal  Bill,  before  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade,  Inc.,  February  17,  1931 


E  are  in  sympathy  with  the  claimed  purpose  of 
the  Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill,  namely,  the 
protection  of  designers  who  create  designs  which 
are  truly  original  in  their  application  to  merchandise, 
but  we  are  compelled  to  oppose  this  measure  because 
we  believe  it  is  unfair  to  retailers  as  well  as  to  most 
manufacturers  and  the  great  mass  of  American  People. 
We  wish  it  were  possible  to  afford  adequate  prot^tion 
to  professional  designers  who  create  truly  original 
designs  without  bringing  about  far  more  serious  evils 
in  the  attempt  to  correct  those  which  now  exist.  The 
merits  of  this  Bill  must  be  considered  solely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  effects  which  its  enactment  will 
have  upon  manufacturers,  retailers  and  American  Con¬ 
sumers.  It  certainly  is  impossible  to  appraise  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  without  reading  the  Bill  carefully 
and  studying  the  many  provisions  contained  in  it. 
The  Bill  is  a  long  one.  It  comprises  twenty  pages  of 
printed  matter,  it  is  as  complex  as  it  is  lengthy  and 
not  so  simple  a  proposal  as  its  proponents  very  often 
imply. 

The  Scope  of  the  BiU 

(1) — First  of  all,  let  us  consider  the  scope  of  the 
BiU.  The  Vestal  Design  Copyright  Bill,  until  it  was 
amended  on  Saturday  last,  applied  to  every  item  of 
merchandise  sold  in  our  retail  stores  which  is  capable 
of  some  element  of  design  to  enhance  its  appearance. 
A  great  many  department  stores  carry  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  different  kinds  of  items  of  merchandise. 
The  recent  amendment  of  the  Senate  Patents  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  limits  the  application  of  the  bill  to  tex¬ 
tiles,  laces,  embroideries,  furniture,  lamps  and  lighting 
fixtures,  shoes  or  other  footwear  and  jewelry  or  ar¬ 
ticles  manufactured  from  gold,  silver,  platinum  or  other 
precious  metals,  only  affects  the  objections  by  a  matter 
of  degree.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  items  still 
come  within  its  scope.  Unfortunately  there  is  still  a 
general  impression  on  the  part  of  many  that  this  Bill 
applies  only  to  silk  fabrics.  This  erroneous  idea  has 
been  brought  about,  unintentionally  no  doubt,  by  the 
fact  that  its  most  ardent  supporters  are  a  group  of 
silk  manufacturers.  The  National  Automobile  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  who  opposed  this  legislation,  pointed 
out  that  “  the  popular  reports  of  it  in  the  daily  press 
swm  likely  to  have  led  many  trades  to  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  sweeping  effects  of  the  bill.”  Manufacturers 
are  very  frequently  astonished  when  informed  that  the 
Bill,  if  enacted,  will  apply  to  their  products.  As  proof 
of  this,  I  have  been  informed  that  within  the  past 
wwk,  one  of  our  good  members  who  is  interested  in 
this  Bill,  undertook  to  find  out  for  himself  how  manu¬ 
facturers  felt  about  this  measure.  Letters  were  sent 
to  a  number  of  representative  manufacturers,  with 
whom  he  did  business,  covering  a  multiple  number  of 
lines  of  goods,  and  while  the  replies  have  been  many, 
only  three  manufacturers  have  responded  in  favor  of 
the  Bill. 


Not  Limited  to  “New”  and  “Novel”  Designs 

(2) — Another  source  of  serious  misunderstanding 
concerning  this  Bill  is  the  fact  that  it  is  generally 
believed  that  it  applies  to  new  and  novel  designs.  This 
is  not  the  case.  The  language  of  the  Bill  reads: — 
“Original  in  its  application  to  or  embodiment  in  such 
manufactured  product”.  In  this  connection  may  I  quote 
from  the  statement  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Patents  of  Mr.  Henry  D.  Williams,  who  is  credited 
with  being  the  one  who  drafted  the  Bill  as  follows: 
“The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  strike  out  the  word 
‘new’.  It  said  ‘new  and  original’.  I  struck  out  the 
word  ‘new’  and  it  only  has  to  be  original.  It  only  has 
to  do  with  something  that  a  man  has  created  out  of 
his  own  mind  and  it  does  not  make  any  difference  if 
any  one  published  something  like  it  ten  years  ago, 
fifty  years  ago  or  a  thousand  years  ago”. 

This  Bill  is  intended  to  give  protection  to  a  manu¬ 
facturer  who  takes  a  design,  not  necessarily  “new” 
or  “novel”,  and  merely  “thinks”  that  he  for  the  first 
time  has  applied  it  to  enhance  the  appearance  of  a 
specific  item  of  merchandise. 

No  Search  Required 

(3)  — Now,  any  manufacturer,  whether  he  be  sin¬ 
cere  or  insincere  in  his  belief,  may  take  a  design,  no 
matter  how  old  it  may  be,  apply  it  to  an  article  of 
merchandise,  claim  it  is  original  in  its  application 
thereto,  i»nd  apply  for  a  design  copyright  registration 
and  get  it  overnight  upon  the  payment  of  $3.00,  with¬ 
out  any  investigation  or  search  whatsoever  on  the  part 
of  any  governmental  authority  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
claim  of  the  applicant.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  it 
was  only  through  strenuous  efforts,  and  in  the  face 
of  strong  protest  on  the  part  of  the  proponents  of  the 
Bill,  that  the  Bill  was  amended  in  the  House  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  an  application  for  registration  must  be  made 
“under  oath”. 

Six  Months  to  Apply  For  Copyright 

(4)  — It  should  be  remembered  also  that,  under  this 
Bill,  a  manufacturer  is  granted  six  calendar  months 
from  the  time  from  which  he  first  offers  his  product 
for  sale  until  he  makes  application  for  a  design  copy¬ 
right  registration.  During  this  period  other  manu¬ 
facturers  may  produce  and  market  similar  lines  of 
merchandise  having  similar  designs  and,  when  the  first 
manufacturer  referred  to  perceives  that  the  design 
will  be  popular,  he  can  then  apply  for  a  copyright 
registration,  stating  under  oath  that  he  was  the  first 
to  market  and  use  the  design,  even  though  in  a  limited 
way,  and  demand  that  all  other  manufacturers  relin¬ 
quish  their  claim  to  the  design  in  question.  This  con¬ 
dition  will  most  certainly  result  in  confusion  and  un¬ 
certainty  among  manufacturers,  and  create  a  state  of 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  retailers  as  to  the  rightful 
ownership  of  designs  when  purchasing  goods. 
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Will  Create  Unjustified  Monopolies 

(5)  — Furthermore,  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
design  copyright  registrations  may  be  secured,  the  Bill 
makes  it  possible  for  manufacturers  who  may  have 
fraudulent  intent,  and  others  who  may  make  unjusti¬ 
fied  claims,  to  obtain  design  copyrights  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled,  and  they  will  be  able  to  create  un¬ 
justified  monopolies  with  resultant  increases  in  the 
cost  of  merchandise  to  retailers  and  to  the  American 
Public. 

No  Definite  Provision  to  Hold  Applicants 
Responsible 

(6)  — If  applicants  get  design  copyrights  to  which 
they  are  not  entitled  and  create  unjustified  monopo¬ 
lies  and  increase  the  cost  to  the  retailer  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Public,  there  is  no  definite,  specific  provision  in 
the  Bill  for  making  applicants  responsible,  in  the  event 
that  the  design  copyright  is  finally  adjudicated  invalid 
for  want  of  originality. 

Law  Would  Make  Court  Decisions  Necessary 
Protection 

(7)  — If  the  proposed  design  copyright  bill  became 
a  law,  the  retailers  of  this  country  would  never  know 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  when  purchasing  goods, 
whether  the  producer  was  entitled  legally  to  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  design,  unless  there  had  been  an  adjudica¬ 
tion  by  a  court  having  legal  jurisdiction.  After  goods 
have  been  stocked,  competitive  manufacturers  may 
order  retailers  to  cease  or  desist  in  the  sale  of  addit¬ 
ional  merchandise  of  alleged  conflicting  design,  pend¬ 
ing  the  final  action  of  the  courts.  When  one  thinks 
of  the  thousands  of  articles  sold  in  the  department 
stores  today,  coming  within  the  scope  of  this  bill  and 
involving  some  design  feature,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  trouble  and  tremendous  expense  such  a  bill  would 
impose  on  retail  distribution  and  the  great  increase 
in  cost  of  living  to  the  American  People  as  the  result 
of  unjustified  monopolies  which  would  be  created. 
This  is  unfair  to  the  great  number  of  manufacturers, 
retailers  and  to  the  American  Public. 

Widespread  and  Expensive  Litigation  Inevitable 

(8)  — Because  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
copyright  registration  may  be  granted  under  this  Bill, 
its  enactment  would  result  most  assuredly  in  wide¬ 
spread  and  expensive  litigation,  not  only  on  the  part  of 
the  retailers  who  have  been  wrongfully  stopped  from 
selling  merchandise,  but  perhaps  even  more  among 
manufacturers  and  designers  themselves.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  securing  of  a  copyright  registration  will 
be  prima  facie  evidence  that  a  manufacturer  owned 
the  design  in  question,  and  he  would  be  privileged  to 
hail  into  court  all  other  manufacturers  who,  it  was 
alleged,  were  infringing  upon  his  design.  Section  13 
of  this  Bill  provides  that,  in  any  action  or  suit  for 
infringement  of  copyright  design  registration  under 
this  Act,  “there  shall  be  a  presumption  of  originality 
in  the  registered  design  and  of  validity  in  the  regis¬ 
tration  thereof ;  and  a  presumption  of  copying  may  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court  be  held  to  arise  from  sub¬ 
stantial  resemblance  to  the  registered  design  in  de¬ 
fendant’s  design”. 

Section  23  provides  that  there  shall  be  a  book  issued 
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by  the  Government  in  the  form  of  a  catabtgue  of 
design  copyrights,  and  that  there  shall  be  i>eriodic 
issues  of  such  catalogue  of  designs  registered  under 
this  Act.  This  Section  states  “the  current  catalogue 
of  design  copyright  entries  and  the  indexes  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith  shall  be  admitted  in  any  court  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated,  as 
regards  any  copyright  registration  for  a  design  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act”. 

In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  ' 
amount  of  penalty  provided  in  the  recent  amendments 
to  Section  18  for  any  fraudulent  act  under  this  bill 
has  beeri  decreased  from  $2,500  to  $1,000.  To  my 
mind  this  is  a  rather  small  penalty  for  an  unscrupu¬ 
lous  manufacturer  to  pay  out  of  the  profits  he  has 
realized  during  a  season  from  the  monopolistic  use 
and  sale  of  a  design  to  which  he  had  no  ownership. 

An  Invitation  to  Fraud 

You  can  readily  see  the  great  advantage  placed  in 
the  hands  of  unscrupulous  persons,  or  any  persons 
who  may,  without  proper  justification  or  warrant  ob¬ 
tain  such  design  copyright.  The  burden  of  proof  in 
establishing  that  such  design  copyright  was  unwar¬ 
ranted,  is  placed  upon  the  manufacturers  who  may 
wish  to  attack  its  validity.  At  times  this  will  l)e  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  especially  if  the  design  copyright 
claimant  is  in  a  foreign  country  or  other  distant  place. 
Certainly  the  holder  of  the  copyright  will  lx*  in  the 
position  of  barring  and  blocking  competition  during 
the  pendency  of  a  court  action  to  determine  his  right, 
which  may  result  in  a  serious  interference  with  legiti¬ 
mate  manufacturers  in  the  interim. 

An  Impossible  Situation  For  Creative 
Manufacturers 

(9)  — Such  legislation  would  bring  about  an  im¬ 
possible  situation  for  the  manufacturers.  They  would 
be  forced  to  consider  the  thousands  of  designs  which 
no  doubt  would  be  filed  under  such  a  law.  One  promi¬ 
nent  manufacturer  of  textiles  stated  recently  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  register  immediately 
5,000  designs. 

What  would  be  the  manufacturer’s  position  Ixfore 
he  could  begin  production?  He  would  be  required  to 
consider  carefully  whether  his  design  is  an  infringe¬ 
ment  of  any  one  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
designs  by  reason  of  its  having  a  substantial  resem¬ 
blance  or  of  its  being  a  “colorable  imitation”. 

Financing  and  Production  Seriously  Affected 

(10)  — Manufacturers  should  note  carefully  that 
while  the  retailer  may  sell  whatever  stock  he  has 
purchased  prior  to  actual  notice  acknowledging  that 
the  design  is  copyrighted,  that  there  is  no  such  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Bill  for  the  manufacturer.  The  manu¬ 
facturer,  in  fact,  may  have  purchased  his  desigii  in 
good  faith,  but  under  this  Bill  he  will  have  no  right 
to  dispose  of  his  stocks  in  which  he  may  have  in¬ 
vested  many  thousands  of  dollars.  The  banker  or 
factor  who  financed  the  manufacturer  of  the  goods 
on  the  basis  of  a  lien  upon  the  merchandise,  will  find 
himself  with  no  security  for  his  loan.  If  such  loans 
are  refused,  many  manufacturers  could  not  operate. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  manufacturer  or  factor 
should  have  searched  the  copyright  office  to  ascertain 
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Growth  of  Sales  Taxing  in  the  United  States 

By  George  V.  Sheridan,  Director,  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Presented  at  the  President’s  Official  Breakfast,  20th  Annual  Convention,  February  3rd,  1931 


UNLKSS  the  retail  merchants  of  the  United  States 
organize  a  vigorous  defensive  movement,  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years  they  will  be  saddled 
with  specialized  tax  burdens  that  will  cut  deeply  into  . 
their  operating  profits.  Sales  taxing,  as  a  method  of 
raising  state  and  local  public  revenues,  is  a  growing 
menace  to  the  merchants  of  the  country. 

Because  the  agitation  for  these  taxes  seemingly  is 
local  in  the  individual  states,  few  have  realized  that 
this  is  a  rapidly  developing  nation-wide  movement 
which  threatens  mercantile  operations  in  every  section 
of  the  country.  It  was  not  until  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  detected  this  trend  last  summer,  and 
made  a  careful  examination  of  the  actual  situation,  that 
we  d’seovered  its  wide  ramifications.  There  apparently 
is  an  organized  effort  to  make  the  retailer  a  tax-collec¬ 
tor,  and  in  many  instances  an  excessive  tax-payer. 

This  winter  forty-four  state  legislatures  are  in 
session. 

In  six  of  these  states  some  form  of  sales  taxing  is 
now  in  operation.  In  four  of  these,  legislatures  now  are 
considering  increases  or  amplifications  of  the  scheme. 

In  eighteen  of  the  remaining  states  the  question  of 
imposing  general  retail  sales  taxes,  as  a  method  of 
raising  additional  public  revenue  for  state  and  local 
purposes,  is  under  active  debate  at  this  time. 

In  half  a  dozen  additional  states,  legislators  are  con¬ 
sidering  some  form  of  specialized  sales  taxes  on  various 
types  of  merchandise. 

The  above  has  no  reference  to  the  widely  adopted 
system  of  retail  sales  taxes  on  gasoline,  which  today 
is  almost  universal. 

The  startling  feature  of  the  above  summary  is  that 
prior  to  1929,  w’hen  Georgia  enacted  a  sales  tax  law 
with  low  rates  to  meet  a  temporary  emergency,  this 
particular  system  of  raising  money  for  the  tax-spenders 
was  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  Two  of  the  four 
legislatures  meeting  in  the  following  year  (1930) 
quickly  adopted  the  plan.  This  year  its  revenue  possi¬ 
bilities  have  caused  it  to  be  hungrily  inspected  by  har- 
rassed  public  officials  in  a  score  of  states. 

Rapid  Spread  of  Tax-Caused  by  Real  Estate 
Deflation 

The  immediate  reason  for  this  sudden  interest  in 
sales  taxing  is  the  fact  that  throughout  the  country 
real  estate,  both  rural  and  urban,  has  about  reached 
the  limit  of  its  taxability.  Counties,  municipalities, 
townships,  and  school  districts,  and  in  many  instances 
even  the  central  state  governments,  for  many  years 
have  met  their  rising  operating  costs  through  additional 
and  constantly  increasing  levies  on  this  class  of  prop¬ 
erty.  Tax  rates  have  been  increased  steadily  and  tax 
appraisals  inflated  year  by  year.  This  was  compara¬ 
tively  easy  during  the  first  quarter 'of  the  century,  and 
particularly  during  the  inflation  period  following  the 


war.  Real  estate  values,  including  farm  values,  were 
steadily  on  the  up-grade.  The  drastic  deflation  which 
came  late  in  1929  forced  a  discontinuance  of  this  pleas¬ 
ant  trend.  Tax  delinquencies  throughout  the  entire 
country  arose  to  unheard  of  totals.  An  ovtr-burdened 
and  enraged  tax-paying  citizenship  called  a  halt,  and 
politicians  were  compelled  to  realize  that  finally  they 
meant  business.  As  a  result,  we  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  a  nation-wide  scramble  to  find  new  methods  of  meet¬ 
ing  these  constantly  increasing  governmental  costs. 

Prior  to  election,  our  public  officials  preach  economy 
as  a  means  of  lowering  taxes.  Immediately  they  are  in 
office  they  realize  that  any  material  reduction  in  gov¬ 
ernment  costs  is  practically  impossible.  No  state,  city, 
county  or  other  taxing  sub-division,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tions,  has  been  able  at  any  time  in  its  history  to  sub¬ 
stantially  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  its  citizenship. 
With  our  growing  public  demands  for  amplified  public 
facilities  it  is  not  probable  that  any  taxing  division  ever 
will.  Consequently,  if  real  estate  can  bear  no  further 
burdens  and  cannot  even  stand  the  tax  burdens  now 
imposed,  the  money  must  be  derived  from  other  sources. 

Europe  faced  this  problem  immediately  after  the 
war.  England  rejected  the  sales  tax  plan,  and  turned 
to  the  taxation  of  net  incomes,  following  the  lead  of 
our  own  federal  government.  Almost  every  important 
continental  European  country  has  made  sales  taxing 
an  important  feature  of  its  tax  structure  since  1918. 

Strongly  Organized  Lobbies  Work  Quietly 
for  Sales  Tax 

The  present  wave  of  sales  tax  propaganda  in  the 
United  States  is  insidious.  It  has  no  outstanding  lead¬ 
ership,  as  practically  every  tax  expert  in  the  country 
has  rejected  the  proposal.  Most  of  them  hold  that  new 
tax  revenue,  or  replacement  for  the  present  general 
property  taxes,  must  come  through  the  taxation  of  net 
incomes.  Under  cover,  however,  strongly  organized 
lobbies  representing  interests  which  now  are  heavily 
taxed,  and  which  do  not  approve  of  corporation  income 
taxing  as  a  state  device,  are  quietly  pushing  the  sales 
tax  proposal  in  the  various  state  capitols. 

To  give  their  suggestion  some  semblance  of  reason, 
these  interests  are  urging  general  and  special  sales 
taxes  as  devices  to  offset  and  decrease  the  existing  taxes 
on  real  estate.  However,  anyone  who  has  given  serious 
attention  to  the  situation,  and  to  past  taxing  history, 
must  realize  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  if  such 
taxes  are  imposed  they  will  merely  be  laid  in  addition 
to  the  present  tax  burden. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  exponents  of  these  taxes 
convict  themselves  by  the  very  nature  of  their  pro¬ 
posals.  For  example:  In  Ohio  we  raise  four  hundred 
million  dollars  per  year  to  conduct  our  state  and  local 
governments  exclusive  of  the  $142,000,000  per  year 
paid  by  business  in  federal  taxes.  Any  general  retail 
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sales  tax  could  not  possibly  produce,  at  the  maximum 
rates  which  have  been  discussed,  more  than  $15,000,000 
or  one  twenty-seventh  of  the  amount  we  are  now  spend¬ 
ing.  With  evasions  and  high  exemptions,  it  would 
probably  produce  less  than  half  this  amount.  In  New 
York,  where  taxes  for  state  and  local  purposes  exceed 
$750,000,000  per  year,  even  a  most  liberal  sales  tax 
could  not  be  made  to  produce  over  $30,000,000.  Dis¬ 
tributed  through  the  various  taxing  sub-divisions,  this 
would  hardly  make  a  dent  in  the  present  tax  budgets.  It 
is  quite  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  tax-spenders  are 
merely  fishing  for  new  sources  of  revenue  through  these 
suggested  levies  on  the  retail  merchants. 

From  a  purely  selfish  standpoint,  the  retailer,  being 
a  large  payer  of  property  taxes,  could  well  aflFord  to 
support  actively  any  state  sales  tax  program  which 
would  relieve  him  and  the  public  of  all  or  any  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  his  present  property  and  excise  tax. 
But  to  do  this  the  state  would  be  forced  to  levy  a  very 
high  retail  or  general  turn-over  tax.  In  the  case  of  retail 
items,  this  probably  would  range  up  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
selling  price  before  the  necessary  substantial  sums 
could  be  raised.  A  very  large  tax  of  this  type  probably 
could  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers.  From  the  retail 
standpoint,  the  most  serious  objection  to  a  small  sales 
tax,  such  as  the  1  per  cent  tax  now  levied  in  Kentucky, 
is  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  adjusted  to  a  great  majority 
of  retail  sales. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  gasoline  sales  tax  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  high  retail  sales  tax,  ranging 
in  most  cases  to  25  per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  and 
consequently  can  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in 
every  instance. 

Dangers  of  a  State  Tax 

But  even  a  very  high  sales  tax  that  would  relieve 
the  merchant  of  his  present  property  levies,  would 
be  very  injurious  if  it  were  imposed  on  a  state  rather 
than  a  national  basis.  If  the  tax  were  confined  to  retail 
sales,  merchants  in  cities  near  the  state  borders  would 
face  real  competition  from  rival  shopping  centers  out¬ 
side  the  state.  All  merchants  would  suffer  increased 
competion  from  mail  order  houses,  protected  from  local 
taxes  of  this  kind  by  federal  statutes. 

Furthermore,  a  very  high  tax  of  this  type  is  virtu¬ 
ally  impossible,  as  it  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  con¬ 
sumers  with  comparatively  small  incomes.  One  of  the 
great  disadvantages  of  even  a  low-rate  general  sales  tax 
on  all  commodities  is  the  tendency  to  supplement  it  with 
higher  special  rates  on  articles  classed  as  luxuries. 

If.  in  an  effort  to  actually  relieve  real  estate,  the  tax 
should  be  imposed  at  even  fairly  high  rates  on  all  turn¬ 
overs.  it  would  throw  a  crushing  added  burden  on  the 
state’s  productive  industries.  Merchants,  of  course,  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  these  industrial  payrolls,  and 
anything  which  injures  the  competitive  position  of  the 
local  manufacturer  is  directly  injurious  to  the  mer¬ 
chant. 

Activities  of  the  Tax  Information  Committee 

The  Tax  Information  Committee  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  GoDds  Association  was  formed  to  collect 
and  disseminate  data  in  support  of  these  contentions. 
During  recent  months  we  have  wbrked  with  state  and 
local  organizations  throughout  the  country,  where  sales 
taxes  were  definitely  threatened.  The  information  we 


have  collected  is  being  presented  by  local  committees 
to  legislators  having  the  matter  under  consideration. 

We  have  tried,  through  field  study  of  the  limited 
American  experience  and  review  of  the  European  lit¬ 
erature,  to  develop  data  which  would  meet  the  specific 
arguments  presented  by  those  who  are  demanding  this 
form  of  taxation.  For  example,  the  admitted  success 
of  the  gasoline  tax  has  been  used  widely  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  general  sales  taxing,  and  particularly 
the  taxation  of  so-called  luxury  items.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  many  differences  betwen  this  particular 
tax  and  a  like  tax  on  any  other  known  product,  or  a 
general  sales  tax.  The  Tax  Information  Committee  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  recently  has 
prepared  a  special  memorandum  on  this  subject  for 
presentation  to  legislative  bodies  where  this  analogy 
with  the  gasoline  sales  tax  is  used  by  the  exponents 
of  general  sales  taxing. 

Probably  the  most  impressive  evidence  of  the  recent 
unparalleled  trend  toward  sales  taxing  in  the  various 
American  states,  from  coast  to  coast,  can  be  presented 
through  a  brief  analysis  of  the  situations  which  are 
developing  this  winter  at  the  state  capitols  in  our 
various  commonwealths. 

Sales  Taxes  in  New  England 

In  New  England,  where  systems  of  taxation  are 
older  and  better  established,  there  is  not  so  much  agita¬ 
tion  for  the  more  modern  tax  experiments.  But  the 
changing  industrial  situation  is  having  its  effect  even 
there. 

In  New  Hampshire  a  proposal  to  levy  a  gross  sales 
tax  was  defeated  in  the  1929  Legislature,  partially 
through  doubt  as  to  its  constitutionality.  In  that  state 
the  Legislature  is  empowered  to  submit  suggested  legis¬ 
lation  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  advisory  opinion 
before  it  is  enacted.  Early  in  1930,  in  such  an  opinion, 
the  Court  held  that  a  general  sales  tax  to  be  levied  on 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  or  either,  would  be  valid, 
providing  the  profit  from  the  sales  is  not  also  suo- 
jected  to  a  state  net  income  tax.  The  chairman  of  the 
state  tax  commission,  in  a  recent  statement,  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  retail  sales  tax  be  imposed,  and  that  it  be 
used  to  replace  the  present  state  tax  on  the  merchan¬ 
dise  stocks  of  retailers.  The  danger  of  this  plan  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  if  the  sales  tax  method  is  adopted  as  a 
revenue  producer  in  New  Hampshire,  subsequent  de¬ 
mands  for  increased  revenue  can  easily  be  met  by  grad¬ 
ual  increases  in  the  sales  tax  rate. 

Connecticut,  since  1921,  has  levied  a  small  sales  tax 
against  unincorporated  retail  and  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns.  The  retail  tax  amounts  to  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent,  with  a  minimum  annual  fee  of  $5.  This  tax  yields 
the  state  about  $600,000  per  year  from  merchants, 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  present  disposition  to  increase  the  rate  or  change 
the  form. 

In  Vermont  a  special  legislative  committee  has  been 
considering  revisions  of  the  entire  state  tax  system, 
but  your  committee  has  not  received  its  completed 
report. 

In  Maine  a  recess  legislative  committee  considered 
excise  tax-ng  of  chain  stores,  discussed  the  possibility 
of  a  sales  tax.  and  finally  recommended  to  the  1931 
legislature  a  state  income  tax.  The  committee  returned 
a  report  definitely  opposing  any  effort  to  lay  a  spec- 
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ia'izecl  sales  tax  on  chain  stores,  holding  that  it  was  only 
interested  in  suggesting  taxes  that  would  decrease  the 
present  burden. 

In  Rhode  Island,  apparently  no  material  tax  changes 
are  under  consideration.  ^ 

Massachusetts  is  not  considering  retail  sales  tax  leg¬ 
islation.  but  its  statesmen  are  nibbling  at  the  luxury 
tax.  The  state  commissioner  of  taxation  was  authorized 
by  the  legislature  to  search  for  new  tax  sources  through 
which  to  defray  the  added  annual  cost  of  state  old  age 
pensions.  These  become  effective  in  that  state  next 
July.  He  has  recommended  an  excise  of  one  cent  on  all 
bottled  beverages,  excepting  milk.  In  his  communica¬ 
tion  to  the  Legislature  he  points  out  that  a  five  cent  tax 
on  amusement  tickets,  a  two  cent  tax  on  cigarettes,  or  a 
tax  on  cosmetics  “might  also  be  considered”. 

Tax  Situation  in  Atlantic  Seaboard  States 

The  New  York  state  situation  is  well  known.  The 
1930  legislature  authorized  the  appointment  of  the 
Mastick  commission.  Its  members  studied  present  tax 
sources,  in  an  effort  to  relieve  real  estate  of  part  of  its 
present  $750,000,000  annual  tax  burden.  During  the 
latter  part  of  1930  this  commission,  with  able  personnel, 
held  hearings  in  various  cities.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  real  estate  interests  had  definitely  decided  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  sales  taxing,  and 
leading  members  of  the  commission  indicated  their 
sympathy  with  this  proposal.  Retailers  of  this  state, 
sensing  the  situation,  organized  the  finest  campaign  of 
legislative  defense  that  has  been  presented  to  date.  Re¬ 
cent  rci)orts  from  Albany  indicate  that  this  commission 
is  divided  on  the  sales  tax  question.  It  has  requested  an 
extension  of  time  from  the  sitting  legislature.  In  the 
meantime,  leading  newspapers  of  the  state,  including 
many  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  country,  have  come 
out  editorially  in  opposition  to  this  radical  form  of 
widening  the  tax  base. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
now  is  conducting  a  referendum  on  the  advisability  of 
abolishing  the  merchants’  license  tax,  which  is  loosely 
administered,  and  is  based  upon  the  merchants’  annual 
gross  sales.  This  tax,  though  very  small,  has  been  in 
effect  since  1899  and  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  re¬ 
placement  for  the  usual  property  tax  on  merchandise 
stocks.  It  is  not  uniform  in  its  operation,  very  expen¬ 
sive  to  administer,  and  for  years  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  unfavorable  criticism.  It  calls  for  an  annual 
$2  fee  by  every  store,  plus  1/lOth  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
store’s  gross  sales.  It  produces  less  than  one  per  cent 
of  the  taxes  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  cost  of 
collection  in  some  years,  has  gone  over  11  per  cent. 

In  New  Jersey  there  is  much  complaint  about  ex¬ 
cessive  real  property  taxes,  but  no  definite  movement 
towards  a  sales  tax.  Governor  Larson,  in  his  recent 
message  to  the  Legislature,  sharply  criticized  the 
“swivel  chair  experts”  who  have  been  advocating  sales 
and  income  taxes.  He  e.\pressed  the  opinion  that  these 
new  taxes  would  not  decrease  present  burdens. 

In  Delaware  the  subject  of  state  taxation  isn’t  par¬ 
ticularly  important.  More  than  half  of  the  residents  of 
the  state  live  in  Wilmington,  a  city  of  150,000.  For  a 
number  of  years,  non-incorporated  merchants  in  Dela¬ 
ware  have  paid  a  small  tax  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
on  their  gross  sales,  under  a  loosely  administered  sales 


tax  law.  The  total  revenue  derived  from  both  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  merchants  amounts  to  less  than  $100,000 
per  year. 

Likewise,  in  Maryland,  dominated  by  Baltimore, 
there  apparently  has  been  no  active  salts  tax  agitation. 

To  the  west  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  highly  industrial¬ 
ized  Ohio  valley,  probably  the  most  insistent  demand 
for  sales  taxing  is  noticeable  at  the  present  time. 

The  Kentucky  Law 

Details  of  the  Kentucky  situation,  where  a  tax  of 
one  per  cent  is  levied  on  the  gross  sales  of  all  retail 
operations  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  per  year,  with  a 
smaller  graduated  tax  on  those  of  lesser  volume,  is  well 
known.  Prompted  by  demands  of  the  smaller  inde¬ 
pendent  merchants,  particularly  the  grocers  and  butch¬ 
ers,  the  legislators  there  early  in  1930  considered  vari¬ 
ous  methods  of  levying  special  taxes  on  chain  stores. 
An  unfavorable  decision  in  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  similar  law  enacted  in 
that  State  in  the  preceding  year,  which  was  handed 
down  at  about  that  time,  caused  the  independent  mer¬ 
chants  to  drop  their  efforts.  The  Kentucky  tax-spend¬ 
ing  interests,  alert  for  new  sources  of  public  revenue, 
capitalized  the  sentiment  they  had  created.  On  March 
17,  1930,  the  present  retail  sales  tax  law  became 
effective. 

This  measure  imposes  a  flat  tax  of  one  per  cent  on 
all  retail  sales  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  a  year,  and 
smaller  taxes  ranging  down  to  one-twentieth  of  one  per 
cent  on  retail  volumes  under  $400,000  per  year.  The 
Kentucky  Tax  Commission  recently  issued  50,000  mer¬ 
cantile  tax  report  blanks,  covering  operations  from 
March  17  to  the  end  of  1930.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  in  Kentucky  this  new  tax  is  laid  in  addition  to 
the  general  property  taxes,  w'hich  all  stores  pay,  and 
replaces  no  e.xisting  tax. 

Many  small  indejjendent  stores  in  Kentcky  still  favor 
this  law,  because  it  permits  an  off-set  of  the  numerous 
special  retail  license  taxes  levied  in  that  state.  In  many 
cases,  merchants  doing  a  small  annual  volume  w’ill  not 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  new  tax.  Because  of  these  ex¬ 
emptions.  they  are  rather  pleased  by  the  fact  that  the 
tax  levied  against  the  large  dei)artment  stores  and  the 
chain  stores  will  range  from  $10,000  to  $150,000  per 
year.  They  fail  to  realize  that  if  this  taxing  plan  is 
upheld  in  Kentucky,  the  next  move  of  the  tax-spenders 
will  be  to  eliminate  the  present  high  exemptions,  and 
to  include  all  merchants  in  the  special  tax-paying  class. 

This  law  is  now  under  attack  in  both  the  state  and 
federal  courts.  The  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Com¬ 
pany.  facing  a  ta.x  payment  of  approximately  $100,000 
a  year  on  its  Kentucky  operations,  has  instituted  the 
federal  action.  The  termination  of  this  case  will  be  of 
utmost  interest  to  retailers  throughout  the  country. 

The  Situation  in  West  Virginia 

In  West  Virginia,  since  1921,  sales  taxing  has  been 
an  important  feature  of  the  state  tax  system.  Adopted 
in  that  year,  without  much  consideration,  the  law  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  the  business  in¬ 
terests  of  the  state.  Merchants  and  manufacturers 
have  opposed  it  vigorously,  but  unsuccessfully.  This 
year  the  effort  to  abolish  it  constitutes  one  of  the  main 
fights  in  the  West  Virginia  legislature.  Its  repeal  is 
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opposed  by  the  powerful  oil,  gas  and  timber  interests. 
Although  these  now  are  taxed  on  the  basis  of  their 
sales,  they  fear  that  if  it  is  supplanted  by  an  income 
tax  the  extractive  industries  will  be  forced  to  bear  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  load. 

Since  1925,  the  rate  on  retail  sales,  above  an  exemp¬ 
tion  of  $10,000,  is  but  two  dollars  per  thousand  dollars 
of  sales.  But  the  merchants  face  the  constant  danger 
of  a  rate  increase  as  governmental  costs  ascend. 

In  West  Virginia,  the  sales  tax  produces  annually 
about  one-fifth  of  the  $18,000,000  required  for  state 
oneration  ex"''--'"'-  and  raises  about  seven  per  cent 
of  the  combined  state  and  local  tax  revenues. 

Of  this  amount  about  $600,000  annually  is  taken 
from  the  retailers.  It  is  significant  to  note  that  this 
amount  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  law  was  en¬ 
acted  in  1921. 

Governor  Conley,  in  his  recent  message,  stated  that 
certain  tax  reformers  were  considering  a  revision  of 
the  tax  so  that  it  would  assume  some  of  the  features  of 
a  levy  on  net  income.  The  rates  in  industries  which  are 
highly  profitable  would  be  increased,  and  the  rates  in 
others  would  be  lowered. 

It  is  the  only  American  state  in  which  sales  taxing 
constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  taxing  program. 

In  Ohio,  the  incoming  Governor  this  year  effectively 
blocked  serious  consideration  of  either  a  retail  sales 
tax  or  a  state  income  tax.  In  his  initial  message  he 
announced  to  the  Legislature  that  he  would  veto  either 
proposal,  in  an  effort  to  force  the  General  Assembly 
to  revise  the  present  system  of  taxing  intangible  wealth. 
Ohio,  last  year,  amended  its  constitution  to  make  this 
possible.  Strong  agricultural  interests  have  gone  on 
record  in  opposition  to  a  general  retail  sales  tax,  but 
favor  special  excise  taxes  on  certain  so-called  luxury 
items.  The  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  adopted 
a  like  position. 

Ohio  Revising  Real  Estate  Appraisals 

Students  of  taxation  hold  that  the  real  fight  on  sales 
taxing  in  Ohio  will  develop  in  the  legislative  session 
of  1933.  Mandatory  reappraisal  of  all  real  estate  this 
year,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  will  reduce  by  approxi¬ 
mately  $75,000,000  or  20  per  cent  of  the  total,  taxes 
now  received  from  this  class  of  property.  As  this  de¬ 
ficiency  will  not  be  apparent  until  late  in  1932,  the 
necessity  of  passing  either  tax  at  this  time  does  not 
exist. 

Despite  this  situation,  there  is  now  pending  l)efore 
the  Ohio  legislature  a  formal  proposal,  by  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Taxation  Committee,  to  abolish  all 
property  and  excise  taxes  now  existing,  and  substitute 
therefore  a  complete  system  of  sales  and  production 
taxes.  He  estimates  that  the  necessary  $4(X),CHD0,000  for 
state  and  local  governments  in  Ohio  can  be  raised  in 
this  manner.  Another  legislator  has  introduced  a  reso¬ 
lution  approximating  funds  to  invite  three  qualified 
experts  to  appear  before  the  Legislature  in  Columbus 
and  discuss,  respectively,  the  taxation  of  intangible 
property,  the  taxation  of  net  incomes,  and  the  taxation 
of  retail  sales.  His  resolution  provides  that  the  General 
Assembly,  after  listening  to  these  three  exponents, 
shall  immediately  enact  laws  to  make  effective  the  plan 
which  meets  with  the  most  general  legislative  approval. 


A  Real  Fight  in  Progress  in  Indiana 

Indiana  has  a  real  honest-to-goodness  sales  tax  fight  • 
in  progress  at  this  time.  Late  in  1930  an  official  com¬ 
mission  of  seventeen  representative  citizens,  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  consider  methods  of  relieving  real 
estate  of  the  special  state  tax  levies  amounting  to 
$14,000,000  annually,  definitely  recommended  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  a  “retail  license  tax"  of  one  per 
cent  on  all  sales  at  retail  of  commodities  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  This  would  differ  notably  from  the  tax  now 
levied  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Kentucky,  which  is 
on  a  graduated  basis  with  large  exemptions.  The  In¬ 
diana  commission  proposes  a  flat  rate  on  all  sales  of  all 
stores,  and  without  exemptions  of  any  kind.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  in  its  official  report,  estimated  that  this  plan 
would  produce  half  of  the  required  amount,  or 
$7,000,000. 

The  main  problem  before  the  Legislature  now  sitting 
at-  Indianapolis  is  tax  revision.  In  the  meantime,  a  biU 
levying  a  retail  sales  tax  on  the  Kentucky  basis  has 
been  introduced,  and  the  official  joint  committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  House- Senate  is  preparing  a  bill  embodying 
the  recommendation  made  by  Governor  Leslie’s  com¬ 
mittee.  Merchants  in  that  state  are  seriously  alarmed 
and  have  organized  a  definite  plan  of  defense. 

Although  sales  taxing  is  not  under  immediate  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Illinois,  the  situation  there,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  students  of  the  subject,  is  ripe  for  its  con¬ 
sideration  and  possibly  for  unexpected  action.  Illinois 
faces  real  tax  problems.  Awkward  provisions  in  the 
State  Constitution,  one  of  which  provides  that  all  types 
of  property  shall  be  taxed  at  a  uniform  rate,  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  state  from  adopting  a  modern  taxing  system. 
One-half  of  the  revenue  comes  from  Cook  County,  and 
in  1929,  through  a  local  re-appraisal  of  Chicago  prop¬ 
erty  and  a  consequent  delay  in  tax  collections,  the  situ¬ 
ation  became  rather  desperate. 

The  Legislature  in  special  session  proposed  a  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  to  relieve  the  situation,  but  they 
vvere  defeated  at  the  polls  in  November.  Fortunately 
for  the  retailers,  the  agricultural  interests  which  are 
dominant  in  the  Legislature,  are  committed  to  income 
taxing  as  a  method  of  relieving  real  estate  of  a  part 
of  its  present  burden.  Illinois  retailers  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  alert,  however.  If  these  interests  find  later  that 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  an  income  tax  law,  they  may 
suddenly  switch  the  plan  approved  by  like  interests  in 
other  states.  Hastily  considered  legislation  might  easily 
result. 

The  Tax  Situation  in  the  South 

Throughout  the  South,  with  its  recent  industrial 
growth,  state  and  local  taxation  is  a  most  perplexing 
problem.  Southern  tax  systems,  predicated  almost 
solely  on  agriculture  as  its  only  type  of  wealth,  are 
breaking  down.  For  this  reason  we  find  in  nearly  all 
Southern  states  a  confusing  array  of  state  and  local 
excise  and  license  taxes.  General  sales  taxing  conse¬ 
quently  receives  unusual  attention  there.  The  strong 
feeling  of  opposition  to  the  so-called  “foreign-owned 
chain  stores"  has  complicated  the  situation. 

Virginia,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  had  a  sort  of 
inverted  sales  tax,  in  that  the  size  of  the  special  mer¬ 
chant’s  tax  is  measured  by  his  purchases  instead  of  by 
his  sales.  Business  license  taxes  in  Virginia  also  are 
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National  Organization  Helps  In  Fight  On  Sales  Tax 
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Retailers  of  North  Carolina  are  well  organized  to 
combat  this  trend  toward  additional  taxes  based  on 
their  sales  volumes. 

South  Carolina  is  one  of  the  few  states  which  has 
ever  experimented  with  special  retail  taxes  on  luxury 
items,  Other  than  gasoline  and  tobacco  products.  In 
1925,  South  Carolina  imposed  a  state  tax  of  20  per 
cent  on  cosmetics  and  toilet  articles,  sporting  goods 
and  glassware.  Resentment  was  so  strong  that  the  tax 
was  repealed  in  less  than  a  year.  This  state  has  tried 
many  taxing  experiments  affecting  retailing.  A  special 
anti-chain  store  tax  was  levied  in  1929,  but  was  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional.  Recently  the  courts  declared 
invalid  a  special  annual  tax,  ranging  from  50  cents  to 


levied  by  the  state.  The  present  system  is  open  to  much 
criticism.  I  am  advised  by  the  retail  organizations  of 
Virginia  that,  when  the  Legislature  convenes  at  Rich¬ 
mond  in  1932,  the  question  of  sales  taxing  will  be 
under  careful  consideration. 

The  influence  of  the  new  Kentucky  sales  tax  law 
is  plainly  evident  in  Tennessee.  That  state  in  recent 
years  has  faced  the  imperative  necessity  of  developing 
new  revenue  sources.  An  official  commission  which 
reported  in  1930,  after  an  exhaustive  study,  recom¬ 
mended  consideration  of  a  general  sales  tax  as  one  of 
the  three  alternative  methods  of  abolishing  the  state  ad 
valorem  tax.  They  suggested  it,  however,  as  an  off-set 
to  the  present  rather  awkward  property  tax  which  is 
levied  on  retail  merchants’  stocks  of  merchandise. 

Immediately  the  Legislature  convenes  this  year,  the 
anti-chain  store  interests  caused  a  duplicate  of  the 
Kentucky  one  per  cent  sales  tax  bill  to  be  presented. 
This  is  far  more  radical  than  the  sales  tax  bill  which 
was  defeated  in  the  1929  session  of  the  Tennessee 
legislature,  as  that  measure  taxed  all  sales,  whereas 
the  present  proposal  is  solely  a  tax  on  retailing.  Other 
similar  bills  are  being  introduced.  It  is  difficult  to  pre¬ 
dict  what  type  of  legislation  will  emerge,  but  retailers 
in  the  larger  cities  of  Tennessee  are  rightfully  alarmed. 

Anti-Chain  Law  Held  Valid  in  North  Carolina 

The  retail  stores  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina  face 
material  increases  in  their  present  tax  burdens.  The 
Tax  Commission  recently  has  recommended  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  that  the  present  system  of  store  licenses 
be  generally  increased  and  that  the  rate  of  tax  be 
measured  by  the  gross  sales  of  the  stores.  Bills  are  now 
pending  in  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  proposing 
sales  taxing  on  both  the  West  Virginia  and  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  plans,  for  retail  and  wholesale  merchants.  North 
Carolina  is  one  of  the  few  states  in  which  a  special 
tax  leveled  at  chain  stores  ever  has  been  approved  by 
the  state  courts.  The  recent  law  imposing  a  tax  of  $50 
per  store,  where  a  company  operates  more  than  one 
retail  unit  in  the  state,  was  held  to  be  valid  in  the 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  and  the  case  has  been 
carried  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Continued 


$2.50,  which  had  been  levied  on  radio  receiving  sets. 

Georgia  has  had  and  is  having  a  notable  experience 
with  retail  sales  taxing.  In  1929  the  state  faced  heavy 
operating  deficits  due  to  its  antiquated  tax  structure. 
As  an  emergency,  with  the  definite  understanding  it 
was  to  operate  for  only  two  years,  a  gross  sales  tax  of 
two- tenths  of  one  per  cent  was  levied.  To  placate  the 
small  merchants  in  Georgia’s  161  county  seat  towns,  the 
law  provided  an  exemption  of  the  first  $30,000  of  retail 
sales.  This  exemption  contained  a  neat  joker,  as  the 
Ta.x  Commission  immediately  ruled  that  chain  stores 
operating  a  large  number  of  units  in  the  state  would  be 
allowed  but  one  exemption. 

The  dollar  return  from  the  tax  proved  highly  dis¬ 
appointing.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  the  state 
tax  commissioner  found  that  instead  of  the  estimated 
18,000  returns  producing  $500,000  of  tax  revenue, 
about  1,800  concerns  had  paid  taxes  amounting  to  only 
$75,000. 

Georgia  voters  in  November  refused  to  approve  a 
provision  for  a  state  income  tax.  The  Georgia  Legisla¬ 
ture,  now  in  session,  is  wrestling  with  a  bill  to  radically 
amend  the  original  gross  sales  tax  of  1929  by  quad¬ 
rupling  the  rates  on  both  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer. 
The  retiring  governor,  in  a  message  to  the  legislature, 
strongly  recommended  the  lowering  of  the  sales  ex¬ 
emption  from  $30,000  to  $5,000,  pointing  out  that  this 
would  increase  the  revenue  from  the  tax  by  at  least 
$500,000  a  year. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  engaging  in  a  temporary 
experiment  in  sales  taxing,  Georgia  seems  to  have  in¬ 
flicted  upon  its  merchants  a  permanent  source  of  added 
expense  and  irritation. 

Active  Support  in  Florida 

When  the  Florida  legislature  convenes  in  April,  a 
special  commission  appointed  by  Governor  Carlton  will 
present  an  extensive  plan  for  radical  revision  of  the 
state  tax  system.  Florida’s  financial  position  is  acute, 
by  reason  of  the  real  estate  deflation.  Two  years  ago 
the  Florida  Taxpayers  Relief  Association  campaigned 
widely  for  a  fetail  sales  tax  as  a  method  of  reducing 
the  heavy  property  taxes.  They  were  defeated,  but 
on  page  198 
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Reducing  Merchandise  Costs 

By  Robert  F.  Shepard,  President,  The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Presented  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  February  4th,  1931. 


My  remarks  this  morning  will  be  confined  to  that  i 
phase  of  reducing  merchandise  costs  that  is 
involved  from  the  time  the  merchandise  is  ready 
to  leave  the  source  of  supply,  until  it  is  available  for 
the  consumer.  It  is  a  phase  of  store  operation  which 
is  frequently  overlooked,  because  tbe  amounts  involved 
are  spent  in  comparatively  small  units,  and,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  total  markup  on  the  merchandise  to  which 
they  apply,  may  appear  rather  insignificant  on  any  given 
shipment. 

However,  the  aggregate  of  all  the  items  of  trans¬ 
portation  cost,  receiving  and  marking  and  incidental 
expenses,  pertaining  to  the  handling  of  merchandise 
before  it  is  ready  for  sale,  amounts  to  about  lj4  per 
cent  of  the  total  volume  in  the  average  store,  and  this 
amount  might  be  interesting  in  comparison  with  the 
percentage  of  profit  in  some  stores,  particularly  in  1930. 

The  expense  of  handling  merchandise  until  it  reaches 
the  selling  floor  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
divisions : 

Transportation  charges  to  the  city 
Trucking  to  the  store 
Receiving  and  marking  expense 
Stockroom  and  warehouse  expense 
Moving  merchandise  to  selling  floor 

The  first  and  i>rimar\'  requisite  in  the  efficient  hand¬ 
ling  of  merchandise  is  a  competent  traffic  department. 
Whether  this  consists  of  one  person  or  a  complete 
organization,  it  should  be  the  responsibility  of  this 
branch  of  the  organization  to  constantly  sup)ervise  and 
investigate  the  different  phases  of  transportation  and 
handling  of  merchandise,  to  the  end  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  be  moved  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  consistent 
with  the  time  available,  from  the  time  the  merchandise 
is  ready  for  delivery  until  it  must  be  on  sale. 

Merchandise  requirements  should  be  anticipated  by 
the  department  manager  to  a  sufficient  degree  so  that 
the  traffic  manager  can  select  the  most  economical  meth¬ 
od  of  transportation.  Delaying  orders  until  the  last 
moment,  so  that  merchandise  must  be  shipped  in  the 
quickest  possible  manner  regardless  of  expense,  natur¬ 
ally  will  increase  transportation  charges.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  method  of  shipment  of  merchandise 
should  rest  with  the  traffic  manager.  He,  of  course, 
must  take  into  consideration  the  date  the  merchandise 
is  required,  type  of  merchandise"  and  the  best  available 
route  of  shipment. 

A  study  of  the  various  means  of  transportation 
available  will  suggest  economies  that  can  be  made. 

Consolidated  Shipments  Advantageous 

The  Retail  Trade  Boards  of  many  cities  have  co¬ 
operated  in  arranging  with  responsible  transportation 
companies  to  prepare  consolidated  shipments  from  New 
York  and  other  centers.  This  method  also  usually  pro¬ 
vides  for  transportation  directly  to  the  store,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  trucking  from  the  terminal  to  the 


store.  This  of  course  requires  the  cooperation  of  the 
merchants  in  a  city,  and  where  it  has  been  tried  it  has 
proven  highly  successful.  In  this  manner,  all  of  the 
advantages  of  quick  service  are  secured  at  a  cost  much 
lower  than  would  be  possible  if  each  retailer  were  acting 
independently  and  bringing  his  merchandise  to  the  city 
by  independent  carrier. 

Stores  that  are  near  enough  to  a  large  source  of 
supply  can  also  generally  make  arrangements  with  one 
responsible  auto  trucking  company,  to  transport  ship¬ 
ments  at  rates  that  do  not  exceed  railroad  rates  and 
are,  of  course,  far  below  express  rates.  This  action  can 
be  taken  independently  by  the  retailer,  or,  if  there  is 
not  sufficient  volume  for  one  store  to  obtain  concessions, 
several  retailers  can  group  together  and  obtain  savings. 
This  method  also  offers  the  advantage  of  reducing  the 
number  of  trucks  arriving  at  the  store  to  the  minimum, 
which  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  congested 
centers. 

The  establishment  of  the  most  economical  routing 
of  freight  shipments  is  one  that  requires  constant 
checking  and  revision.  The  local  railroads  will  furnish 
much  valuable  data  in  this  respect  and.  over  a  period 
of  time,  satisfactory  routing  from  the  more  important 
centers  can  be  established  and  maintained.  With  re¬ 
search  and  inve.stigation  work  and  a  systematic  method 
of  keeping  the  information  available,  the  proper  rout¬ 
ing  of  a  given  shipment  by  the  traffic  department  be- 
com''s  a  fairly  simple  matter.  Arrangements  should 
be  made  with  the  retailers’  New  York  representative 
tha*^  routing  be  inserted  on  orders  placed  in  New  York. 

^ oT’formity  with  Instructions  Important 

very  important  phase  of  this  work  is  to  see  that 
vendors  have  made  shipments  in  conformity  with  the 
instructions  on  the  order.  Manufacturers  find  it  easier 
to  call  the  express  company  to  pick  up  merchandise, 
than  to  take  it  to  the  store’s  appointed  carrier  for 
grouping  with  other  merchandise,  either  for  the  store 
or  for  other  stores  in  the  same  city.  However,  it  is  a 
comparatively  simple  matter  to  check  this  and  to  deduct 
it  from  the  vendor’s  invoice,  at  the  time  of  checking 
it  to  the  order. 

It  will  frequently  be  found  possible  to  have  mer¬ 
chandise  shipped  f.o.b.  destination.  It  is  advisable  to 
have  the  department  manager  specify  on  the  order 
whether  it  is  f.o.b.  shipping  point  or  destination.  The 
fact  that  this  is  required  will  call  to  the  department 
manager’s  attention  the  possibility  of  obtaining  the 
latter  terms.  Where  terms  of  f.o.b.  destination  are 
secured,  the  invoice  should  be  carefully  checked  back 
to  the  order,  as  frequently  vendors  will  send  shipments 
collect,  not  with  the  idea  of  trying  to  get  away  with 
anything,  but  for  greater  convenience  on  their  part  and 
with  the  thought  that  the  retailer  will  deduct  the 
charges  from  their  remittance. 

When  a  department  manager  sends  an  order  to  a 
New  York  office  of  a  manufacturer  and  shipment  is  to 
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A  Review  of  the  Convention 

From  a  Newspaperman’s  Point  of  View 

By  Alexander  Kaylin,  Associate  Editor,  Retailing,  New  York 
Presented  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  February  6,  1931 


Frankly,  my  impressions  are  mixed  in  this 
third  annual  attempt  to  summarize  the  highlights 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association.  I  sit  in  at  a  square  table  discussion, 
graced  by  the  presence  of  men  high  in  the  retailing 
profession,  and  I  am  given  facts  and  figures  of  1930 
achievements  and  1931  expectations  that  make  me  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  slowing  up  of  industrial  activity  has  not 
hit  the  stores  quite  so  hard  as  the  general  current  of 
conversation  and  printed  material  would  lead  one  to 
believe.  Then,  I  take  my  place  at  the  press  table  of 
a  major  or  group  conference  on  Tuesday  or  Wednes¬ 
day  or  Thursday  and  the  thickness  of  the  gloom  hides 
the  cloud  of  cigar  and  cigarette  smoke  that  travels 
along,  unconcerned  and  unemotional,  to  the  upper  por¬ 
tion  of  the  equally  static  chamber  in  which  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  being  conducted. 

True,  there  have  been  failures  in  retail  store  busi¬ 
nesses  in  1930.  V'olume  has  generally  decreased  and 
profits  have  taken  a  severe  slide,  but  the  country  as  a 
whole  shows  only  an  8  per  cent  sales  decline  and 
comparatively  speaking  that  record  is  a  satisfactory 
one.  Study  other  business  records  and  apply  your  re¬ 
lativity  yard  stick.  There  are  spots  here  and  there  in 
the  nation’s  retail  world  that  are  unwholesome,  yes. 
unhealthy.  But.  in  the  piquant  words  of  the  lady  in 
“Gentlemen  prefer  blondes”.  “Who  in  hell  wants  to 
look  for  the  spots?”  Taken  in  its  entirety  the  retail 
stores  still  make  a  pretty  fine  looking  picture. 

Constructive  Work  Remains  To  Be  Done 

Of  course,  there  is  much  more  constructive  work  to 
be  done,  as  the  workers  on  the  steel  skeleton  of  the 
Empire  Building  said  when  they  had  reached  the  57th 
floor.  Lots  of  work.  For  instance,  in  the  training  and 
welfare  policies  of  the  selling  and  non-selling  personnel 
— who  of  you  can  say  honestly  that  the  quality  of  the 
selling  technic  of  the  typical  store  rates  higher  than  50 
per  cent,  when  measured  by  the  standards  of  the  l)etter 
specialty  stores?  Who  can  make  a  fair  claim  for  the 
justice  of  the  salaries  paid  sales  people  in  the  repre¬ 
sentative  establishment  where  you  spend  your  hours  of 
exhileration  and  disillusionment?  Will  any  of  you 
have  the  temerity  to  state  publicly  that  you  favor  the 
hit  and  miss  paternalistic  plan  of  pensioning  your 
superannuated  employe,  which  characterizes  so  uni¬ 
formly  the  beneficence  of  even  the  better  managed  de¬ 
partment  store? 

What  has  gotten  under  my  skin  as  I  have  observed 
these  meetings  in  the  past  four  days,  is  the  sluggishness 
and  hopelessness  that  you  folks  have  manifested  in  the 
discussions  of  the  problems  of  your  field  of  endeavor. 
Yes,  here  and  there  a  Hahn,  a  Puckett,  a  Nystrom,  a 
McNair,  has  told  you  bluntly  of  the  things  that  need 
repair  and  of  the  long  range  issues  that  sooner  or  later 
you  will  have  to  face  with  sureness  and  with  courage. 


But  what  has  been  the  general  reaction?  .\n  attitude 
that  borders  on  the  fringe  of  dispair,  a  timorousness 
that  is  unbelievably  not  in  character  with  the  spirit 
and  confidence  that  have  made  the  American  depart¬ 
ment  store  the  envy  of  the  eyes  of  other  businesses. 

The  slogan  of  the  convention  that  will  soon  pass  into 
history  is  “Building  sound  management  from  1930 
experience".  Who  'ver  originated  this  si  igan  for  the 
meetings  this  year  could  not  have  phrased  more  suc¬ 
cinctly  the  dominant  thought  before  the  country's  re¬ 
tailers,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  services  of  those 
famous  phrase  makers  whose  brain  children  look  down 
on  us  in  the  cars  and  from  the  billboards  everywhere. 
For  in  its  widest  application  the  management  index 
of  a  store  explains  its  position  in  industry  as  no  statis¬ 
tical  index  does  or  can.  Fundamentally,  whatever  ills  a 
store  may  suffer,  their  underlying  causes  will  be  found 
in  poor  management ;  whatever  strength  it  may  possess, 
the  reason  for  its  power  will  be  found  in  scientific, 
logical,  sound  management. 

Management  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  doesn’t 
mean  a  ruthless  cutting  of  the  payroll  without  regard 
to  the  permanent  consequences  on  the  morale  of  the 
employes  and  of  the  trading  clientele ;  nor  is  such  cut¬ 
ting  in  line  with  sensible  economy  or  the  elimination 
of  wastefulness.  Reducing  your  advertising  a])propri- 
ation  to  such  a  level  as  will  injure  your  standing  in  the 
community  in  which  you  are  functioning,  cannot  be 
justified  by  any  measure  of  intelligence  and  sense. 
Cutting  services  that  are  services  cannot  be  explained 
fairly  as  a  method  for  widening  the  gap  between  gross 
margin  and  expenses.  Sound  management  ixilicy 
doesn’t  make  these  demands  on  you,  yet  you  argue  the 
points  that  your  instincts  must  tell  you  to  be  false  and 
lull  yourself  into  the  belief  that  that  is  the  only  way 
out. 

Management  is  Consistence  in  Appreciating  Needs 

Management  isn’t  any  one  or  all  of  these  things.  It 
is  consistency,  it  is  the  appreciation  of  the  .store  work¬ 
ers’  needs  and  of  the  customers’  wants.  It  is  intelligent 
coordination  of  all  the  store  divisions  that  make  up  the 
store  machine.  It  is  judicious  planning  and  courageous 
execution  of  the  plans.  It  is  optimism  that  is  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  relentless  and  even  devastating  changes 
that  rule  this  universe  in  all  its  manifestations.  Man¬ 
agement  is  confidence  in  the  work  of  the  store  execu¬ 
tives  and  in  every  man  and  woman  performing  a  store 
task  from  the  bins  of  the  delivery  section  to  the  well- 
groomed  apparel  departments  on  the  third  floor. 

Let  me  cite  excerpts  from  some  of  the  speeches  of 
your  leaders  to  develop  more  clearly  the  thoughts  that 
to  me  at  least  are  as  clear  as  the  A.  B.  C.  of  the 
alphabet  • 

B.  Earl  Puckett,  general  manager  of  Frederick 
Loese.r  &  Co..  Inc..  — “To  me.  at  this  time,  general 
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wage  reductions  in  department  stores  are  absolutely 
unthinkable.  Wages  have  never  been  high  in  stores. 
We  stand  to  gain  more  by  wage  scale  maintenance  than 
does  any  other  industry.  We  should  be  the  last  to 
restrict  power  of  consumption  through  reducing  earn¬ 
ings.  The  store  that  resorts  to  this  method  of  expense 
reduction  at  this  time  is  simply  throwing  a  boom-a- 
rang  that  will  surely  rebound  to  its  disadvantage.  It 
will  rebound  in  the  form  of  still  lower  sales  volume. 
Others  will  follow  you  and  thereby  reduce  consuming 
power.  It  will  also  rebound  in  the  contest  between  you 
and  your  competitor.  If  he  first  reduces  expense 
through  improved  methods  and  then  follows  with  wage 
reductions  where  will  you  stand  in  the  conflict?” 

Frank  Black,  publicity  director,  Wm.  Filene’s 
Sons  Co.. — “You  know  and  I  know  that  as  far  as  the 
ordinary  individual  customer  is  concerned,  our  store 
consists  almost  entirely  of  the  young  men  and  the 
young  woman,  or  the  old  man  and  the  elderly  woman, 
who  (theor  tically)  steps  up  to  the  customer  when  he 
or  she  enters  and  says  ‘Can  I  help  you  ?’  or  ‘What  can 
I  do  for  you  today?’  These  folks,  among  the  lowliest 
on  our  jmyrolls,  are  those  who  sell  or  do  not  sell.  They 
are  the  only  important  point  of  contact  with  His 
Majesty  the  Buying  Public.  They  can  make  or  break 
our  store.  What  they  say  to  the  customer,  and  what 
they  do  to  the  customer  cuts  more  figure  than  all  the 
advertising  we  can  pay  for.  They  can,  and  sometimes 
do,  invalidate  the  most  intelligent  advertising.  They 
can  and  soipetimes  do,  make  impotent  the  most  efficient 
buying  force.  They  can,  and  sometimes  do.  offset  the 
most  careful  planning  and  the  best  possible  intentions 
on  the  part  of  their  principals.” 

Those  On  the  “Firing  Line”  Tremendously 
Important 

Ixw  Hahn,  president,  the  Hahn  Department  Stores 
—“I  am  appalled  as  I  think  of  the  way  in  which  those 
who  represent  management  can  get  together  in  serious 
conferences  which  last  a  long  time  and  consume  most 
of  the  day.  and  we  can  discuss  all  those  tremendous 
policies  that  have  to  do  with  the  control  of  merchandise 
stock  and  the  control  of  expense  and  with  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  all  the  other  things,  and  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  if  we  were  perfectly  frank  with  ourselves,  we 
would  rtcjgnize  that  the  one  behind  the  counter  is  the 
one  who  is  running  the  store,  and  we  know  if  for  some 
whim  or  for  no  reason  whatever,  she  sells  this  thing 
or  that  thing,  we  are  going  to  face  more  markdowns  at 
the  end  of  a  period,  and  all  too  frequently  those  folks 
on  the  firing  line  so  tremendously  important  to  the 
success  of  the  store,  haven’t  the  slightest  conception  of 
what  the  management  means  to  drive  at.” 

If  it  wouldn’t  bore  you,  these  quotations  could  be 
multiplied  ten-fold  by  additional  excerpts  from  the 
many  well  conceived  addresses  to  which  you  have 
listened  during  the  convention  days  that  will  soon  be 
drawing  to  a  close.  They  all  express  the  same  thought 
even  though  the  language  is  couched  in  different  ways. 
They  say  to  you  in  words  that  do  not  have  double 
meanings,  that  you  can  run  your  businesses  prefitably 
only  when  you  run  them  intelligently ;  that  you  cannot 
take  a  high-handed  position  with  the  rank  and  file  of 
vour  force;  that  you  cannot  put  yourself  on  a  lofty 


pedestal  and  issue  executive  orders  that  cannot  stand 
the  test  of  experience  and  logic ;  that  you  cannot  do  one 
thing  today  and  a  quite  dissimilar  thing  the  next  day ; 
that  you  cannot  get  loyalty  when  you  yourself  are  not 
loyal ;  that  you  cannot  expect  high-grade  selling  unless 
you  put  forth  earnest  effort  to  make  it  so ;  that  in  short 
you  cannot  hope  to  achieve  progress  in  the  development 
of  your  business  until  you  learn  to  manage  it  in  the 
light  of  reason,  fairness  and  consistency. 

Imperatives  For  Retailers 

With  your  indulgence  I  should  like  to  use  a  few 
imperatives  to  tell  you  how  I  have  sized  up  the  speeches 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  hear. 

First,  don’t  cut  expenses  ruthlessly,  especially  the 
payroll.  Weed  out  the  inefficient  employe,  make  pro¬ 
duction  p)er  employe  greater,  keep  the  wages  at  least 
as  high  as  they  are  today  and  sustain  the  workers’ 
morale  by  assuring  him  of  comparatively  secure  tenure 
of  office.  Read  the  experiences  of  Martin’s  and  of 
B'oomingdale’s ;  study  the  Macy  achievements  and  the 
Best  experiences ;  find  out  what  the  Hecht  store  at 
Washin^on  has  done.  They  are  all  in  the  minutes  of 
these  meetings. 

Second,  your  customer  is  king  or  rather  queen.^^She 
won’t  be  conjoled  into  buying  the  mistakes  of^your 
buyers,  no  matter  how  steep  a  markdown  yoy  take. 
Use  every  method  that  is  available  to  know  ln^r  wants 
and  to  supply  her  with  merchandise,  when  that  is  the 
merchandise  she  wants  and  at  price  levels  that  meet 
her  demand.  The  chain  store  controversy  has  lessened 
in  vigor  in  the  past  twelve  months.  The  mention  of 
the  phrase  instalment  selling  doesn’t  send  the  shivers 
down  your  backs  as  it  did  a  year  or  two  ago.  The 
stylist  you  have  almost  forgotten.  But  consumer  de¬ 
mand  is  still  as  significant  a  factor  in  your  merchandise 
and  sales  promotional  activities  as  it  has  ever  been. 
More  so,  perhaps.  To  quote  our  genial  friend  Dr. 
Ny  Strom : 

“Many  changes  have  been  and  are  now  taking  place 
among  consumers  and  the  conditions  of  1930  seems  to 
have  accented  these  changes.  Consumers  are  more 
critical  of  both  merchandise  and  services  than  they 
formerly  were.  There  is  not  the  easy  response  to  in¬ 
spirational  advertising  and  sales  promotion  that  for¬ 
merly  prevailed.  The  demand  of  consumers  for  specific 
commodities  and  for  specific  varieties  and  styl  *s,  it  has 
been  found  in  recent  months  and  even  before  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  depression,  is  distinctly  limited 
no  matter  what  the  price.  We  have  learned  that  there 
may  be  a  profitable  demand  for  a  certain  volume  of 
goods  but  beyond  that  point  they  cannot  even  be  given 
away.  We  are  learning  that  the  creation  of  demand  or 
even  the  changing  of  its  direction  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  and  least  profitable  form  of  promotion.  Consumers 
have  a  way  of  insisting  on  having  certain  s^iecific  styles 
and  designs  rather  than  others.  The  most  successful 
retail  stores  today  are  those  which  are  conducted  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  consumer.  They  are  stores  that 
most  nearly  approximate  precisely  what  their  customers 
want.” 

Third,  study  expenses  with  intensiveness  and  in 
every  sub-classification  “Recapture  from  customers”, 
in  the  words  of  Harry  W.  Schacter  “those  services 
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Fashion  Trend 


Presentation 


Bathing  Costume  of  Satin  Jersey. 
The  skirt  does  tricks  and  can  become 
a  blanket  to  sit  on  on  the  beach.  It  is 
waterproof  and  has  a  suede  lining. 


Embroidered  white  batiste  for  formal 
evening  wear. 


A  presentation  of  spring  and  summer  merchandise, 
fashioned  and  price-lined  for  volume  business,  was 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fashion  Committee  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  as  the 
closing  feature  of  the  Twentieth  Annual  Convention, 
in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
Friday  Afternoon,  February  6,  1931,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Chandler  Hall,  President  Philip  Le- 
Boutillier  presiding. 

The  models  shown  on  this  page  are  typical  of  the 
moderate  priced  but  fashion  right  costumes,  planned 
liN  Ihc  fashion  ex^ierts  of  the  Committee  and  especially 
made  by  cooperating  manufacturers  for  this  Fashion 
Presentation. 


Nai'y  town  suit  for  town  wear.  Sur- 
plus  blouse  of  white. 
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Promoting  the  Store 

Articles  Published  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Division 


Make  Advertising  More  Productive 

The  Present  Responsibility  of  the  Advertising  Executive 
By  Kenneth  Collins,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
Presented  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  February  4,  1931 


The  Sales  Promotion  Manager  always  has  three 
specific  problems  before  him.  They  are  more  press¬ 
ing  this  year  than  ever  before.  First,  he  must 
eliminate  unproductive  advertising,  Second,  he  must 
alter  the  advertising  he  does  to  make  it  more  com¬ 
pelling,  Third,  he  must  discover  new  kinds  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  new  types  of  merchandise  to  promote. 

The  first,  eliminating  unproductive  advertising — is 
easy.  I  stated  a  formula  before  this  Convention  last 
June  which  I  cannot  improve  upon.  At  that  time  I 
said  we  must  ask  ourselves  the  following  questions 
about  every  advertisement — 

1.  Will  the  advertisement  bring  volume  ? 

2.  Will  the  advertisement  add  prestige? 

3.  Will  the  .advertisement  help  build  a  price 
line? 

These  are  common-sense  questions.  And  any  sales 
promotion  manager  with  common  sense  can  find  specific 
answers  to  them.  Obviously,  thousands  haven’t  any 
common  sense.  I  pick  up  the  newspaper  daily  and  see 
advertisements  which  state  no  more,  in  effect,  than  “we 
are  in  business’’.  I  see  advertisements  which  only  point 
to  the  hoary  age  of  a  particular  store. 

I  see  advertisements  for  obviously  losing  depart¬ 
ments.  The  people  who  prepare  these  advertisements 
probably  have  judgment  enough  not  to  lay  their  money 
in  a  horse-race  on  some  broken  down  old  beast  that 
can’t  possible  get  away  from  the  starting  line.  But  all 
of  their  horse-sense  sagacity  deserts  them  when  they 
get  an  advertisement  on  their  desks. 

I  know  how  these  things  happen;  some  buyer  has 
been  given  a  small  appropriation  at  the  first  of  the 
year.  Her  department  may  be,  let  us  say.  Ribbons. 
There  is  no  blood  to  be  got  out  of  that  turnip.  Never¬ 
theless  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  have  to  be  spent. 
They  are  spent — willy  nilly. 

I  maintain  that  departments  which  are  decidedly  on 
the  wane  should  have  no  advertising  appropriation  at 
all.  That  money  should  rather  be  spent  on  departtnents 
that  are  realizing  a  profit  and  that  are  going  ahead  in 
sales.  I  am  not  persuaded  that  in  the  current  year  it 
might  not  be  wise  in  some  stores  to  take  all  the  adver¬ 
tising  money  and  put  it  in  a  jack-pot.  Then,  in  each 
day-to-day  and  week-to-week  decision,  every  specific 
advertisement  or  advertising  campaign  would  have  to 
prove  its  worth  before  it  could  even  be  written.  1 
realize  that  there  is  great  danger  in  this.  I  realize  that 
many  stores,  having  adopted  this  policy,  would  then 
promptly  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  they  expect  to  be  in 


business  for  a  good  many  years,  and  would  judge  every 
advertisement  solely  on  the  criterion  of  “will  it  bring 
a  lot  of  people  in  tomorrow  ?’’ 

But  if  someone  with  vision  could  constantly  keep 
in  mind  the  long  run  function  of  advertising  and  con¬ 
stantly  demand  that  a  certain  amount  of  advertising 
be  building  price  lines  and  good  will  for  the  future, 
then  the  policy  would  be  worth  playing  with. 

Making  Advertising  More  Productive 

The  second  problem,  altering  advertising  to  make  it 
more  productive,  is  a  harder  one.  It  is  harder  because 
in  times  like  these  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  effectiveness  of  certain  types  of  publicity.  In 
good  times  we  always  find  that  we  justify  certain 
advertising  campaigns  on  the  score  that  they  are  build¬ 
ing  good  will.  We  seem  to  feel  a  growth  of  customer 
friendliness  because  our  business  continues  to  expand. 
But  in  these  days  it  isn’t  in  the  cards  for  some  retail 
businesses  to  go  ahead  no  matter  what  they  do.  There¬ 
fore,  a  great  deal  of  the  good-will  advertising  is 
dropped.  But  it  is  just  as  important  today  as  it  ever 
was.  Perhaps  more  so,  because  people  are  shopping 
around.  They  are  experimenting  in  strange  stores. 
This  is  the  time  to  make  new  friends — friends  that 
you  can  hold  in  better  times.  Too  many  of  us  lose 
sight  of  this  fact.  The  average  store  is  just  running 
one  fire  sale  after  another.  Such  a  method  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion  will  create  merchandising 
problems  for  the  coming  year  that  are  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  of  solution.  The  exaggerated  lying  advertise¬ 
ment  of  today  will  bring  a  certain  response.  But  a  year 
from  today,  in  order  to  meet  inflated  sales  figures,  a 
double  truck  with  all  the  superlatives  in  the  dictionary 
will  be  necessary.  Merchandise  managers  themselves 
should  protest  violently  against  having  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department  monkey  with  their  policies — they 
should  protest  violently  against  the  overselling  of  any 
promotional  event,  for  over-selling  simply  invites  a 
vicious  propaganda  of  lies  in  the  subsequent  season. 

I  don’t  suggest  for  one  moment  that  we  should  pussy¬ 
foot  when  some  remarkable  new  price  level  has  bem 
reached.  I  see  no  point  in  not  telling  a  story  to  the  full. 
But  I  do  maintain  without  fear  of  serious  contradiction 
that  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  advertising  that  is  being 
written  and  published  today  is  fraudulent.  I  don’t  care 
if  it  does  bring  a  little  added  business  for  a  few  days. 
Temporizing  with  your  conscience  means  temporizing 
with  your  good-will. 

I  don’t  see  any  reason  for  dwelling  further  on  this 
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point.  Down  in  his  heart,  nearly  every  sales  promotion  i 
manager  knows  that  what  I  am  saying^  is  the  trutli,  : 
he  knows  that  he  is  distorting  facts  in  his  advertising,  ( 
and  he  knows,  or  ought  to  know  that  sooner  or  later  < 
he  is  going  to  be  found  out,  both  by  the  public  and  by  < 
his  own  organization.  ' 

Need  for  Novelty  a  Challenge 

The  third  problem  for  the  sales  promotion  manager 
is  that  of  finding  new  media  and  new  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  to  publicize.  This  is  his  most  striking  chal¬ 
lenge.  When  the  average  group  of  people  in  the  average 
store  get  together  to  discuss  advertising,  nothing  en¬ 
ters  into  the  discussion  except  the  newspaper.  I 
have  always  maintained  that  the  newspaper  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  our  one  dominant  medium.  But  I  think 
we  have  ridiculously  clouded  our  thinking  when  we 
begin  and  end  with  it.  When  you  compound  all  the 
other  advertising  possibilities,  you  will  find  that  they 
bulk  very  large.  There  is  radio,  for  instance.  The 
fabulous  uprush  of  interest  in  this  industry  is  beyond 
calculation.  No  one  would  venture  to  predict  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  the  aggregate  following  of  the  radio 
stations  in  this  country.  Yet  with  this  as  a  known 
fact,  the  ordinary  run  of  stores  to  date  have  either 
not  experimented  with  this  medium  at  all  or  have  done 
so  in  some  feeble  half-hearted  fashion.  No  sales  pro¬ 
motion  manager  has  any  right  to  assume  that  he  has 
done  half  his  job  until  he  has  tried  every  conceivable 
method  for  using  the  radio  successfully.  I  make  no 
prediction  as  to  what  might  come  of  a  tremendous 
drive  to  learn  new  ways  of  handling  this  powerful 
source  of  disseminating  information.  But  such  a  drive 
must  be  made.  We  have  means  of  publicizing  the  cus¬ 
tomers  who  pass  through  our  store.  There  they  are. 
They  aren’t  riding  home  at  night.  They  aren’t  sitting 
in  a  theatre  three  miles  away.  They  are  in  the  store, 
presumably  with  money  in  their  pockets,  presumably 
ready  to  spend.  What  does  the  average  store  do  about 
it?  Either  too  much,  or  nothing  at  all. 

Most  of  us  got  very  highbrow  a  few  years  ago  and 
decided  that  posters,  electric  signs,  and  advertising  de¬ 
vices  of  all  sorts  were  undignified  and  that  we  would 
eliminate  them  completely. 

Internal  Promotion  Effective  If  Well  Planned 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  was  stupid.  We  should  have 
been  able  to  find  ways  of  telling  the  people  in  our 
stores  about  special  events,  price  lines,  etc.,  without 
offending  their  esthetic  sensibilities.  Many  stores  have 
worked  this  out  successfully.  If  a  store  has  a  daily 
customer  traffic  of  as  many  as  15,000  to  20,000  people 
it  seems  criminal  not  to  advertise  to  them.  Other 
stores,  of  course,  have  always  gone  so  far  to  the  other 
extreme  that  they  have  become  laughing  stocks:  To 
plaster  a  store  indiscriminately  with  signs  advertising 
every  conceivable  kind  of  merchandise  shows  a  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  optics.  The 
human  eye  can’t  take  everything  in  at  once.  It  may 
even  stare  fixedly  at  two  objects,  but  it  only  sees  one 
of  them  in  any  detail.  Whatever  advertising  you  do 
within  your  store  must  be  done  with  sharp,  single 
clarity. 

We  spend  hours  on  newspaper  advertising  and  scant 
minutes  on  windows.  The  phraseology  on  signs  in  the 
average  window  is  little  short  of  ludicrous.  Obviously, 


most  of  these  signs  are  being  worded  and  lettered  by 
some  $20  a  week  lad  in  the  Sign  Shop.  I  have  repeat¬ 
edly  had  people  tell  me  that  people  won’t  read  a  lot 
of  copy  in  windows.  Well,  all  you  have  to  do  to  prove 
or  disprove  that  statement  is  to  write  a  lot  of  clever, 
compelling  copy,  put  it  in  the  windows  and  see  what 
happens.  If  you  are  one  of  the  doubting  Thomases, 
you  will  be  readily  convinced.  Not  long  ago  we  had 
one  window  card  with  almost  200  words  on  it.  Crowds 
of  people  read  it  from  the  first  to  the  last  word. 

In  most  store  window  displays  we  have  forgotten 
the  obvious  lesson  which  the  theatre  has  taught  since 
the  age  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides:  that  massii^ 
of  effects  leaves  an  unforgettable  picture.  Three  win¬ 
dows  all  white  against  a  black  background,  or  all  black 
against  a  white  background,  leave  an  impression  upon 
the  passerby  that  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way.  Yet, 
knowing  this,  most  of  our  windows  remain  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  merchandise,  with  nothing  to  compel  an  ob¬ 
server  to  look  and  remember. 


Tests  of  Direct  Mail  Effectiveness  of  Value 

Direct  Mail  continues  to  be  manhandled.  I  have  been 
patiently  and  persistently  enquiring  of  the  ardent  ad¬ 
vocates  of  Direct  Mail  “What  is  its  philosophy?  How 
are  you  going  to  handle  it?’’  By  the  very  nature  of 
this  medium,  you  select  certain  people.  Will  you  select 
the  women  who  always  buy  coats  to  advertise  more 
coats  to?  Can  you  accomplish  more  by  getting  them 
to  increase  their  purchases  of  coats  a  little,  than  you 
can  by  trying  to  convert  home  furnishings  customers 
into  customers  of  ready-to-w’ear  and  accessories  as 
well  ? 

I  have  used  the  best  Socratic  method,  trying  to  elicit 
answers  to  these  queries,  but  I  am  afraid  Socrates  him¬ 
self  couldn’t  get  very  far.  Now  I  don’t  believe  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  find  out  which  of  these  two 
theories  is  correct.  I  am  attempting  at  the  present 
moment  to  ascertain  w’hich  is.  I  believe  I  shall  have 
my  information  in  six  or  nine  months.  I  may  fail,  but 
I  insist  that  the  effort  is  worth  while. 

Then  there  are  countless  small  ways  of  gaining  pub¬ 
licity  to  which  we  rarely  ever  pay  any  attention— 
the  possibility  of  increasing  sales  over  the  telephone 
order  board,  the  use  of  suburban  newspapers,  movies, 
lectures,  car  cards,  posters,  magazine  advertising. 

I  believe  any  sales  promotion  manager  worth  his 
salt  should  have  a  list  of  all  these  mediums  some  place 
in  his  office  and  he  should  never  let  a  day  pass  without 
considering  whether  he  is  getting  the  maximum  out 
of  each  one  of  them,  whether  he  is  not  spending  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time  on  newspaper  advertising 
and  totally  neglecting  painstaking  study  of  lots  of 
other  forms  of  advertising  that  might  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  aggregate. , 

Promoting  the  “Step-Children” 

Now  I  come  to  the  second  part  of  this  third  prob¬ 
lem:  types  of  merchandise.  This  Spring  offers  an  un¬ 
paralleled  opportunity  to  advertisers. 

All  our  periods  of  prosperity  in  the  past  have  been 
based  upon  some  great  commercial  giant,  the  railroad, 
the  harnessing  of  electricity,  the  automobile.  In  all 
these  movements  advertising  has  always  been  an  ac¬ 
cessory  after  the  fact,  so  to  speak.  It  helped,  but  it 
didn’t  create.  It  helped  the  automobile  to  b^ome  pop- 
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Factors  Influence  Payroll  Expense 

By  Bernard  W.  Smith,  Director  of  Research  and  Planning,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York 
Presented  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  February  3,  1931. 


The  subject  of  this  discussion,  as  described  by  the 
title,  is  too  broad  to  be  dealt  with  adequately  in 
one  afternoon,  let  alone  in  the  allotted  time.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  the  payroll  absorbs  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  total  store  operating  expenditure  and  that 
anything  and  everyrthing  that  happens  is  a  factor  in¬ 
fluencing  expense,  it  can  readily  bs  appreciated  that  the 
subject  is  practically  all-inclusive.  I  shall  therefore 
confine  myself  only  to  the  factors  which  have  been 
found  to  be  influential  in  a  measurable  way  in  reducing 
payroll  expense.  Some  of  these  factors  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  exhaustively  dealth  with  by  the  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
to  study  the  problem  of  reduction  of  expense.  For 
the  present  I  shall  merely  suggest  what  the  factors  are 
and  indicate  how  they  can  be  controlled.  Let  us  first 
consider  the  Selling  departments. 

Miss  Bezanson,  in  her  volume  entitled  “Wage 
methods  and  Selling  Costs”,  which  summarizes  the 
results  of  the  study  she  made  for  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
states  unequivocally  that  reduction  of  selling  cost  is 
not  associated  with  any  one  method  of  wage  compensa¬ 
tion  but  is  clearly  an  administrative  problem.  Efficient 
management,  in  other  words,  will  bring  costs  down 
and  unnecessarily  high  costs  will  invariably  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  short-sighted  or  poorly  functioning  Man¬ 
agement.  The  problem  is  thus  put  up  squarely  to  those 
in  charge  of  operations. 

Confronted  by  the  present  problem  of  keeping  costs 
at  least  as  low  as  in  the  recent  period  of  prosperity, 
what  steps  can  we  take,  are  we  taking,  first,  with 
r^rd  to  the  general  problem  of  keeping  payroll  ex¬ 
pense  from  rising;  and  second,  with  regard  to  the 
problem  in  specific  departments  whose  costs  are  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  line?  Nothing  which  I  shall  have  to 
suggest  will  be  entirely  new,  for  with  the  same  problems 
facing  all,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  of  the  same 
fundamental  solutions  will  have  occurred  to  more  than 
one  store.  I  am  merely  summarizing  and  bringing  to¬ 
gether  all  the  solutions  which  have  suggested  them¬ 
selves  to  us  after  serious  study. 


Individual  Efficiency  Cuts  Costs 

One  of  the  most  direct  ways  of  attacking  this  prob¬ 
lem  of  payroll  expense  is  through  the  individual  em¬ 
ployee  himself.  Miss  Bezanson  in  her  study  pointed 
out  that  even  in  the  stores  doing  an  outstanding  job  in 
this  field  there  is  considerable  variation  in  individual 
efficiency  between  the  least  efficient  third  and  the  most 


efficient  group.  In  other  words,  a  department  with 
an  average  selling  cost  of  5  per  cent  will  have  a  group 
of  clerks  costing  4  per  cent  and  another  equally  large 
group  whose  costs  will  be  6  per  cent. 

Considerable  saving  in  costs  can  therefore  be  effected 
if  the  production  of  all  clerks  could  be  raised  to  the 
average  for  the  department,  and  Miss  Bezanson  sug¬ 
gests  that  effort  be  concentrated  on  improving  the 
standing  of  this  low-production,  high-cost  group.  That, 
at  first,  seems  a  simple  task  and  a  method  we  can  all 
employ  for  reducing  expense.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  results  can  be  reducing  expense.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  results  can  be  accomplished  by  ex¬ 
hortations,  threats  or  comparison  with  records  of  better 
producers.  The  end  sought  can  be  gained  only  by 
knowledge  of  all  the  factors  of  the  situation.  Only 
by  an  analysis  of  all  the  contributing  factors  and  their 
correction  can  we  lead  the  individual  toward  higher 
production.  Such  questions  must  be  answered  as :  “Do 
the  natures  of  the  jobs  of  the  high  and  low  production 
groups  differ?” 

Salespeople  May  Have  Non-Selling  Functions 

Very  often  individuals  charged  to  selling  depart¬ 
ments  perform  a  disproportionate  share  of  either  ex¬ 
ecutive  or  non-selling  functions.  This  arrangement,  of 
course,  affects  the  production  of  the  individual,  yet  no 
allowance  is  made  when  the  selling  cost  is  considered 
from  the  records.  The  amount  of  clerical  work  done 
for  the  buyer  or  assistant  buyer,  the  number  of  hours 
spent  on  messenger  work,  the  number  of  trips  to  the 
Receiving  Stockroom — all  help  to  reduce  the  produc¬ 
tive  selling  time  on  the  floor  to  a  minimum. 

Another  question  that  might  be  asked  is:  How  do 
their  opportunities  compare? 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  a  department  as  a  single 
unit  and  to  overlook  the  size  of  the  assortment  of 
merchandise  and  the  wide  range  of  prices.  Is  the  sales¬ 
clerk  selling  the  high-priced  merchandise  or  the  low- 
priced  merchandise  ?  Does  the  salesclerk  have  a  position 
at  a  bargain  booth  or  a  bargain  table  out  in  the  aisle, 
or  is  she  confined  to  a  place  behind  a  counter  where 
the  opportunities  for  selling  are  definitely  limited? 

Are  the  requirements  of  the  jobs  the  same?  Are 
the  individuals  properly  fitted  to  the  jobs?  Are  they 
adequately  trained  for  selling  the  merchandise?  If 
we  give  to  a  responsible  executive,  information  which 
can  be  used  for  purpose  of  comparison  with  records  of 
better  producers,  and  if  this  executive  is  one  who  is 
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acquainted  with  the  answers  to  the  foregoing  questions, 
effective  results  can  be  obtained.  We  have  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  a  system  of  providing  the  floor  man¬ 
agers  with  a  weekly  record  of  the  salesclerks’  gross 
sales  and  other  pertinent  information  regarding  per¬ 
formance.  The  floor  manager,  with  his  knowledge  of 
the  layout  of  the  department,  the  location  of  each 
individual  in  the  department,  and  nature  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  by  each  one,  and  the  individuals  them¬ 
selves,  can  make  a  record  of  this  type  an  effective 
means  for  assisting  those  who  are  lagging  behind  to 
improve  their  performance.  The  reason  we  have  found 
it  advisable  to  use  gross  sales  is  that  it  is  our  intention 
to  use  this  record  mainly  as  a  basis  for  encouraging 
the  individual  to  improve  on  his  own  record  and  we 
consider  it  far  more  important  that  the  information 
be  current  history  and  fairly  accurate  than  that  it  be 
absolutely  accurate  and  past  history,  since  it  takes  from 
two  to  three  weeks  to  post  returns  and  secure  a  net 
sales  figure.  I  have  indicated  here  only  briefly  the 
problem  as  it  relates  directly  to  the  individual.  I  shall 
return  again  to  this  point  later  in  the  development  of 
this  discussion. 

Knowledge  of  the  Facts  Necessary 

In  our  own  experience  we  have  found  that,  in  making 
immediately  available  to  the  executives  responsible  for 
service  and  costs  the  weekly  expense  reports,  we  have 
secured  invaluable  aid  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  expense. 
We  are  prepared  to  say  that  knowledge  of  the  facts  is 
a  fundamental  requirement  in  controlling  payroll  ex¬ 
pense.  But  in  order  to  be  useful  this  data  must  be 
issued  weekly  and  be  up-to-the-minute.  Facts  of  this 
kind  are  useless  if  served  up  cold,  after  the  situation 
has  begun  to  get  out  of  control.  It  has  been  interesting 
to  watch  the  growing  interest  and  gratifying  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  floor  managers, 
once  they  were  taken  into  partnership  in  our  campaign 
to  “spend  intelligently”  and  kept  informed  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  activities. 

Many  stores  have  found  the  budgeting  of  sales  help 
an  important  factor  in  aiding  them  to  reduce  payroll 
expense.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
budgeting  in  a  period  of  prosperity,  when  sales  are 
on  the  upgrade,  is  a  simple  matter,  for  the  cumbersome 
nature  of  the  budgeting  machinery  itself  aided  in  check¬ 
ing  a  rise  in  payroll  expense.  In  such  a  period  as  the 
one  through  which  we  are  passing  now,  however,  when 
the  average  check  drops  lower  and  the  volume  of  trans- 
actions  rises,  giving  us  all  more  to  do  with  less  money 
to  accomplish  the  results,  budgeting  may  prove  a  hind¬ 
rance  unless  handled  properly  and  the  proper  controls 
are  provided. 

Before  any  attempt  at  budgeting  is  made,  careful 
study  must  be  made  of  the  department,  week  by  week 
and  month  by  month,  in  order  to  determine : 

1.  When  and  where  the  business  is  coming  from: 

In  our  analyses  of  selling  costs  we  have  found  the 
separation  of  sales,  according  to  the  source  of  the  sale, 
extremely  valuable.  The  purpose  which  this  re-classi¬ 
fication  of  sales  serves  is  that  we  are  enabled  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  sales  made  in  the  department  from  sales  made 
on  street  floor  bargain  tables  and  from  mail  order  sales. 
No  one  familiar  with  retail  store  operations  needs  to 
be  told  that  the  effort  required  to  sell  merchandise 


on  the  so-called  “Bargain  Tables”  on  the  main  floor  is 
usually  far  less  than  the  effort  necessary  to  sell  from 
a  complete  assortment  of  merchandise  in  tlie  depart¬ 
ment  proper. 

It  is  valuable  also  to  determine  what  percentage  of 
the  department  sales  comes  from  mail  and  telephone 
orders,  which  require  no  selling  effort  at  all,  for  we 
are  concerned  not  with  the  general  problem  of  selling 
cost,  but  with  developing  accurate  departmental  pro¬ 
duction  standards,  so  that  every  cent  invested  in  salary 
brings  the  utmost  in  return.  Only  by  demanding  the 
highest  return  for  the  salary  investment  can  real  sav¬ 
ings  be  effected  in  payroll  without  sacrificing  service 
and  customer  good  will. 

2.  It  is  necessary  to  determine  also  whether  there 
is  a  definite  and  regularly  recurring  peak  any  day  of 
the  zveekf 

In  budgeting  from  a  central  source,  one  is  apt  to 
consider  only  weekly  totals  or  weekly  averages,  over¬ 
looking  the  fact  that  many  departments,  either  because 
of  forced  promotions  or  because  of  some  condition 
peculiar  to  the  department,  have  regularly  recurring 
peaks  one  or  two  days  of  the  week.  It  is  impossible 
for  any  one  individual  to  remember  these  daily  var¬ 
iations  and  the  department  manager,  although  he  may 
be  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  peak,  may  not  always 
see  the  significance  of  it  in  relation  to  his  selling  bud¬ 
get  for,  from  his  point  of  view,  the  budget  based  on 
the  weekly  average  provides  him  with  ample  selling 
help  five  days  out  of  six,  and  his  department  is  “rushed” 
on  one  particular  day.  We  have,  therefore,  found  it 
desirable  to  exclude  this  peak  from  consideration  in 
budgeting  and  to  provide  for  this  recurring  peak  with 
clerks  from  the  Emergency  Force,  just  as  most  stores 
cover  the  Saturday  peak  with  Saturday  Onlys. 

3.  Is  there  a  Saturday  peak? 

Because  of  the  number  of  shoppers  in  the  store  on 
Saturday  and  the  fact  that  the  total  store  volume  rises 
appreciably  on  Saturdays,  the  impression  is  general 
that  Saturday  is  a  very  busy  day  in  all  departments 
alike.  It  may  surprise  many  to  learn  that  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  the  departments  do  not  profit  from 
the  increase  in  Saturday  business  and  that  Saturday 
peaks  in  some  departments  can  be  met  by  transfers 
of  clerks  from  departments  w’hich  do  not  normally 
increase  their  sales  greatly  on  Saturday. 

Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  budgeting 
for  Saturday  business  corKerns  departments  which 
normally  present  a  “coverage”  problem.  By  this  I 
mean  departments  which,  because  of  the  space  to  be 
covered,  require  more  salesclerks  than  the  volume  of 
business  warrants.  In  such  departments  the  clerks  re¬ 
quired  for  the  minimum  force  during  the  rest  of  the 
week  can  usually  handle  the  increase  in  volume  on 
Saturday  without  the  addition  pf  any  Saturday  clerks. 
In  such  cases  the  average  daily  sales  per  clerk  for 
the  first  five  days  of  the  week  are  usually  less  than 
the  capacity  of  the  clerks  to  handle. 

4.  Is  there  a  seasonal  peak? 

All  stores  prepare  for  seasonal  peaks,  but  savings 
can  be  effected  if  thorough  and  complete  training  pro¬ 
grams  are  developed  for  departments  w'ith  seasonal 
peaks,  so  that  the  individuals  hired  temporarily  for 
the  season  may  be  put  into  the  departments  without 
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loss  of  time.  For  short-term  peaks  it  is  important 
also  to  keej)  close  watch  of  sales  from  day-to-day,  in 
order  that  the  force  may  be  kept  in  proportion  to  actual 
sales  rather  than  retained  as  budgeted,  when  actual 
and  planned  sales  fail  to  agree.  By  such  daily  check¬ 
up,  it  is  possible  to  cancel  unnecessary  replacements 
or  to  transfer  out  of  departments  which  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  the  grade,  before  costs  rise  out  of  all  proportion. 

In  our  store  during  the  Christmas  season,  we  were 
able  by  such  follow-up  to  keep  costs  down  in  depart¬ 
ments  which  failed  to  meet  estimated  sales  and  to 
provide  adequate  service  in  departments  which  ex¬ 
ceed  budgeted  sales.  The  usual  procedure  was  to 
transfer  our  excess  salesclerks,  from  some  depart¬ 
ments,  to  a  force  assigned  to  the  Floor  Manager  to 
be  used  as  replacements  for  absences  or  to  handle 
peaks  or  other  emergencies. 

5.  What  effect  does  the  seasonal  peak  have  on  the 
average  salescheck? 

Variation  in  the  average  salescheck  from  season  to 
season  will  affect  the  number  of  transactions  and  in 
turn  the  production  of  the  individual.  It  is  often  the 
case,  as  in  the  hosiery  department,  that  the  production 
in  periods  of  lower  volume  per  clerk  may  require  a 
greater  expenditure  of  energy  than  is  required  in 
other  seasons,  when  both  average  check  and  demand 
increase.  This  is  a  point  that  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  preparing  the  budget. 

In  the  study  of  ready-to-wear  departments,  Miss 
Bezanson  found,  however,  that  “the  size  of  the  sale 
and  the  number  of  customers  served  differ  in  winter 
and  summer  months.  Salesclerks  are  serving  more 
customers  to  make  the  comparatively  low  net  sales 
of  the  summer  months  than  in  the  fall,  when  net  sales 
are  much  higher  and  the  number  of  customers  served 
per  salesclerk  at  least  a  third  less.  Since  Miss  Bezan¬ 
son  found  this  condition  to  be  general  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  this  variation  in  production  between 
seasons  is  “Of  the  nature  of  the  situation”.  It  may 
be  that  such  a  variation  is  permissible  and  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but  the  question  which  may  well  be  asked  is 
whether  the  smaller  number  of  customers  served  in 
the  fall  is  the  result  of  previous  errors  in  budgeting 
on  the  basis  of  net  sales,  or  whether  the  customer 
who  pays  twice  as  much  for  a  winter  coat  insists  on 
taking  twice  as  much  of  the  salesclerk’s  time. 

6.  Do  the  seasonal  peaks  demand  differences  in 
layout? 

In  many  stores  the  question  of  personnel  is  also 
a  question  of  coverage.  It  is  therefore  important  to 
see  that  the  department’s  layout  condenses  with  the 
decline  in  the  department’s  seasonal  business. 

7.  Do  selling  employees  perform  non-selling  func¬ 
tions  such  OS',  (a)  Wrapping  and  Cashiering,  (b) 
Stock  Work. 

The  amount  of  stock  work  again  depends  upon  the 
operating  conditions  in  the  department,  the  relation¬ 
ship,  for  example,  of  forward  stock  to  reserve  stock, 
the  nature  of  the  merchandise  itself,  and  also  whether 
or  not  the  salesclerk  is  responsible  for  departmental 
displays,  the  method  for  handling  mail  and  telephone 
orders,  and  the  number  of  promotions  and  sales  and 
the  interval  between  promotions,  for  there  is  usually 
*  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  preparation  for. 
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and  cleaning  up  after,  a  promotion.  A  knowledge  of 
these  factors  will  help  determine  the  desirability  or 
advisability  of  using  Part  Timers. 

8.  Stock  arrangement. 

The  arrangement  of  stock  in  a  department  is  often 
apt  to  be  based  on  the  principles  of  logical  storekeep¬ 
ing  or  of  simplicity  of  stockkeeping.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  has  its  advantages  which  should  not  be  overlook¬ 
ed  but  in  many  cases  it  has  proved  a  source  of  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  expense  and  of  interference  with 
the  best  service  to  the  customer.  For,  as  Miss  Bez¬ 
anson  points  out,  back  of  every  wage  payment  plan 
must  be  an  effective  arrangement  and  control  of  stock. 

There  are  various  possibilities  in  stock  arrange¬ 
ment  in  a  hosiery  department  by  brand,  by  weight, 
by  price,  by  color,  by  size.  In  other  words,  if  nation¬ 
ally  advertised  brands  are  carried,  as  all  Holeproof 
in  one  group,  all  Phoenix  in  another,  and  Van  Raalte 
in  a  third  group.  Or  is  stock  arranged  according  to 
price,  keeping  all  $1  hosiery  in  one  section,  $2  hosiery 
in  another  section?  A  similar  problem  exists  in  many 
other  departments.  I  might  at  this  point  add  that  Miss 
Bezanson  is  far  from  theoretical  in  her  suggestion. 

In  our  own  case,  by  rearranging  the  stock  in  our  Bath¬ 
ing  Suit  department  according  to  size  first,  next 
according  to  price,  and  third  by  color,  we  were  able 
to  reduce  the  force  by  approximately  1/3  in  face  of  an 
increase  in  business,  to  reduce  costs  by  about  2  per 
cent,  to  reduce  confusion,  and  to  improve  customer 
service,  all  at  one  and  the  same  time.  We  tackled  this 
problem  of  stock  arrangement  as  a  budgeting  problem 
primarily  and  only  incidentally  as  a  stock  problem. 

Problem  of  Stock  Arrangement 

The  problem  of  stock  arrangement  cannot  be  solved 
arbitrarily.  It  must  be  studied  in  each  department  in¬ 
dividually  after  analyzing  customer  buying  habits, 
what  does  the  customer  do,  when  she  comes  into  the 
department?  And  on  what  point  can  she  be  induced 
to  change  her  mind?  If  size  is  a  factor,  that  is  often 
the  least  variable,  for  she  may  be  induced  to  spend 
more  or  less  than  she  first  planned  or  to  substitute 
another  color,  but  least  often  can  size  l)e  substituted. 

It  is  the  degree  to  which  substitutions  can  be  made 
that  should  determine  the  merchandise  classification. 
If  the  customer  insists  upon  a  specific  weight  of 
hosiery  and  will  accept  a  substitute,  then  the  major 
classification,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  based  upon 
weight.  Sub-classification  may  be  size  first,  then  color, 
and  lastly  price.  In  Bathing  Suits  we  found  size  to 
be  the  primary  classification,  price,  color  and  type  of 
garment  being  secondary  considerations  in  the  mind 
of  the  customer. 

How  do  these  factors  affect  the  payroll?  In  this 
way:  If  the  customer  in  the  hosiery  department  stops 
at  a  counter  featuring  one  national  brand  and  if  her 
needs '  cannot  be  satisfied  there,  the  salesclerk  must 
either  accompany  the  customer  fifty  or  one  hundred 
feet  across  one  or  two  aisles,  in  order  to  reach  other 
merchandise  which  may  suit  the  customer  or  else  the 
salesclerk  loses  the  sale  and  the  customer  is  forced 
to  go  to  the  next  aisle  or  counter  and  begin  all  over 
again.  Such  a  situation  means  loss  of  time  and  loss 
of  a  sale  to  the  first  salesclerk,  and  the  introduction 
of  another  salesclerk  in  the  same  transaction,  on  the 
on  page  204 
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Reports  Needed  Promptly 

for  Harvard-N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  1930  Study 

By  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Associate  Professor  of  Marketing  and  Managing  Director,  Bureau  of  Business 

Research,  Harvard  University 


By  the  time  this  copy  of  The  Bulletin  reaches 
its  readers,  the  majority  of  the  department  and 
specialty  stores  in  the  United  States  will  have 
received  the  forms  for  the  1930  operating  expense 
study  of  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research. 
This  study  like  its  predecessors,  is  being  financed  by 
the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  and  thus 
continues  a  cooperative  ar¬ 
rangement  which  has  oper¬ 
ated  successfully  for  eleven 
years. 

The  expense  classification 
for  the  1930  study  will  fol¬ 
low  substantially  the  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  in  its 
1928  Expense  Manual  and 
used  by  the  Bureau  last  year.  Two  important  changes 
have  been  made,  however;  one  relating  to  interest  and 
the  other  providing  for  the  separation  of  equipment 
charges  from  charges  for  real  estate  and  buildings. 
This  will  insure  that  the  1930  common  figures  will  be 
essentially  comparable  with  those  published  for  years 
prior  to  1929. 

The  1930  study  will  also  continue  the  comparison 
of  results  secured  by  stores  individually  owned  with 
those  for  stores  in  ownership  groups.  If  it  is  at  all 
possible,  typical  figures  will  be  given  this  year  for 
stores  with  sales  of  $20,000,000  and  over.  Last  year 
reports  were  received  from  fifteen  stores  in  this  class. 
Common  figures  can  probably  be  determined  for  1930, 
if  twenty-five  or  more  of  these  large  stores  report. 
Of  course  the  Bureau  plans  to  continue  to  present 
common  figures  for  the  volume  groups  used  in  the  past. 
Finally,  the  Bureau  hopes  to  include  in  its  1930  bulletin 
“goal”  or  “par”  figures  representing  unusually  favor¬ 
able,  but  yet  attainable,  performances  which  may  be 
used  as  objectives  by  stores  seeking  especially  good 
results. 

Forms  Suited  to  All  Types  of  Stores 
The  form  on  which  stores  will  send  their  figures 
to  Harvard  this  year  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest.  SMALL  STORES,  when  filling  out  the  ex¬ 
pense  statement,  need  report  the  natural  expenses  in 
only  two  columns  of  the  form,  that  for  fixed  plant  and 
equipment  costs  and  that  for  total.  MEDIUM-SIZED 
STORES  should  fill  in  the  two  columns  just  mentioned 
and,  in  addition,  may  report  expenses  for  only  the  five 
major  functional  divisions,  without  giving  the  sub-func¬ 
tional  detail  for  which  the  form  provides.  LARGE 
STORES,  and  other  stores  whenever  possible,  should 
fill  out  the  form  completely,  so  that  the  Bureau  may 


have  the  largest  possible  amount  of  data  on  which  to 
base  typical  figures  for  all  expense  items. 

Even  though  the  form  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
stores  which  are  following  the  recommendations  of  the 
1928  Expense  Manual,  no  store  should  hesitate  to  r^ 
port  merely  because  it  is  not  using  that  expense  classi¬ 
fication  or  the  earlier  Stand¬ 
ard  Classification  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress.  The  ex¬ 
pense  accounts  which  the 
Bureau  has  set  up  reflect  the 
normal  needs  of  department 
and  specialty  store  control, 
and  even  the  stores  which 
have  devised  accounts  to 
meet  their  own  i)ecHliar 
needs  will  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  many  changes, 
in  adjusting  their  figures  to  the  Harvard  classification. 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  each 
year  a  number  of  stores  find  it  difficut  to  fill  in  the 
form  for  themselves.  Such  firms  may  send  to  the 
Bureau  copies  of  auditor’s  statements  or  statistical  re¬ 
ports  giving  expenses  in  some  detail.  In  such  cases  the 
Bureau  will  assign  people  from  its  staff  to  fill  in  the 
forms  and  will  return  the  basic  data  to  the  stores. 

The  unusually  trying  conditions  which  stores  en¬ 
countered  in  1930  make  it  particularly  desirable  that 
the  Harvard  figures  for  that  year  be  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative.  Both  the  Association  and  the  Bureau,  there¬ 
fore,  hope  that  the  number  of  reports  will  exceed  by  a 
substantial  amount  the  record  number  (698)  received 
last  year.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  statements 
wh'ch  we  hope  to  receive,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  promised  to  have  a  report  ready  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  which  comes  in  May, 
it  is  particularly  important  that  reports  reach  us 
promptly.  The  1930  study,  like  those  which  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  will  add  substantially  to  the  material  available 
for  teaching  in  the  Harvard  Business  School  and  also 
will  give  store  executives  valuable  information  to  be 
used  in  directing  their  businesses.  We  hope,  sincerely, 
therefore,  that  the  trade  will  continue  the  splendid  co¬ 
operation  which  it  has  given  us  in  the  past. 

Every  report  submitted  to  the  Bureau  will  be  k^pt 
strictly  confidential.  At  the  close  of  the  study  each  firm 
sending  figures  will  receive  a  complimentary  copy  of 
the  bulletin  giving  the  results  of  the  study,  and  also  it 
will  receive  a  copy  of  its  own  ratios  and  percentages 
arranged  for  parison  with  the  published  data. 

If  any  department  or  specialty  store  fails  to  receive 
copies  of  the  form  and  of  the  explanatory  pamphlet, 
requests  for  these  may  be  addressed  to  the  Bureau,  in 
care  of  the  Harvard  Business  School,  Soldiers  Field. 
Boston,  or  to  the  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY 
GOODS  ASSOCLATION.  , 


1.  Let  every  store  make  a  special  effort 
to  send  in  figures  this  year. 

2.  Mail  your  report  EARLY. 

3.  Send  auditor's  report  if  you  wish 
and  the  Bureau  will  fill  in  the  form 
for  you. 
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Strictly  Cot^/uUntiml  BUREAU  OF  BUSINESS  RESEARCH 

HARVARD  UmVSRSITT 

GKADUATI  SCHOOL  OT  tUSimS  ADMintTKAnOH 
CaOMCB  r.  MAKMM  POVMDATtOn 
SOLDUM  rOtLD,  HOSTOH,  IfSSSAf  HUmiS 


SCHEDULE  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


1930 


No. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  . 19. 

For  JtiaileJ  expense  stalemenl  see  pat**  2  and  3  of  this  form 


Grow  Salw  (Excluding  leased  sections) . . . 

Return* . 

Allowance*  . 

Net  Salw . 

Net  InTentoiT  of  MerchandUe  at  Be- 

(inninf  d  Year . 

Purchaae*  of  Merchandiae  (See  Explana¬ 
tion,  page  .f)  . ■ 

loward  Freight,  Expreaa,  and  Truckage . . 

Grow  Coat  of  Merchandiae  Handled . 

Net  Ineantory  of  Merchandiae  at  End  of 

Tear . 

Grow  Coat  of  Merchandiae  Sold . 

Caah  Diacounts  Received  on  Purchaaw 

of  Merchandiae . 

Net  Coat  of  Merchandiae  Sold . 

Alteration  and  Workroom  Coat* . 

Total  Merchandiae  Coat* . 

Grow  Margin . 

Total  Bzpenae  (Enter  amount  from  page  3 
of  this  form) . 

net  Profit  or  Low . 

OTHER  INCOME  AND  DEDUCTIONS 
(See  Explanation  d  Schedule,  page  8, 
and  page  4  of  this  form) 

Net  Intweat . 

Net  Rent  Earned . 

Sundry  Revenue  (Net) . . 

Net  Other  Income . . 

Total  Net  Gain  or  Low . . 

Proviaion  for  Federal  inemne  Tax  for  1930 
Dividend*,  Sharing*,  or  Withdrawal* .... 
Nat  Surphu  or  Deficit  for  the  Tear . 


Harvard’s 

Request 

1.  Let  every  store  report. 

2.  Mail  reports  at  the  earli¬ 
est  possible  moment. 

3.  Fill  in  Form  completely 
and  in  accordance  with 
instructions  for  stores  of 
your  size. 


100% 


19M  PIOUUS 

Net  Selei 

s . 

Ho.  of  Trsassetiotts 

MmL  immA  Eirtf 


Plosao  sasvor  tbo  foUowiaf  qaottes  to  sM  ta  classif|tec  Toar  ftpoct  aad  is  iatorsrotiac  tho  flforw  oabBittod. 


1.  la  your  buaineaa  a  dry  goods  store. .......;  department  store . ;  specialty  stoee . T 

Into  how  many  selling  departments  is  your  store  divided? . 

2.  Net  asles  by  general  merchandise  groups:  1930 

Piece  goods  and  domestics .  I . 

Small  wares,  toilet  goods,  notioi(s,  and  novelties . 

Women’s,  misses,  and  juniors’  ready-to-wear . 

Ready-to-wear  accessories  (ineiudii«  millinery,  hosiery,  women’s 

and  children’s  shoes,  underwear,  infants’  wear,  etc.) . 

Men’s  and  bo}rs’  clothing  and  furnishings  (including  shoes) . 

Home  furnishings  (including  furniture  and  radios) . 

Miscellaneous . 

Basement . . 

Regular  cost  departments  (not  including  workrooms  or  mfg.  depts.)  . . . 

Leased  Sections .  . - . 

Total  Net  Sales  in  Store  (including  leased  sections) .  $ . . 


3.  Total  number  of  transactions;  («{.  fMMSMSMw)  1930..  . 

4.  Do  you  operate  any  branches? .  If  so,  how  many?  . 

What  were  the  aggregate  sales  of  these  branches  in  1930?  $. . . 

Does  this  report  cover  the  operations  of  any  of  the 

branches? . ; . 

If  so,  for  how  many  branches  are  data  included? . . 

5.  Do  you  engage  in  either  group  or  central  buying? _ _ _ _ 

If  so,  pleaw  estimate  the  proportion  d  your  total  pur¬ 
chases  Eoade  in  this  way .  . . % 

8.  Retail  Reductions  for  1930: 

Mark-downs  lew  mark-down  ean4eIUtiona?Ms$ . . . . 

Disoounta  allowed  employew  and  others,  .nt . 

Stock  shortages  and  shrinkages . ms- . 

Total  Rntail  Reductions . asl. . 


This  Mctioa  is  to  be  4tUck*d  a*  leea  is  lUtesiest  la  iscaiva4  at  Baiaaa. 


Firm  Name . . 

Street . City  and  State. 

Individual  to  whom  correspondence  should  be  addressed . 

DS/M/IM  <t> 


DS  1930 


xxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

LonMtrOB 

Bad  DebU  . . . . 

1  Otbor  _ _ _ 

j 

xxxxxxxxxxxx! 

1 

1 

xxxxxxxxxx; 

! 

XXXXXXXXXX' 

I 

j 

xxxxxxxxxxxxl 

i 

1 

XXXXXXXXXX! 

xxxxxxxxxx 

i 

i 

xxxxxxxxxxxxi 

xxxxxxxxxx 

1 . 

Owned  Real  Bitate 

1  Leased  Real  Batate 

,  Pizturea  and  Bqtdpment 

1 

8m  ft  8ch«dal«,  fit*  t. 

8m  bpbMtfM  of  SAodido,  fofo  • 


TUs  ooetioa  is  to  bo  Maehod  M  oooa  u  tko  itotomoBt.U  ncoirod  at  tho  Banoa 


Ate  you  e  member  of  a  leMereh  eHoemUonT. 
Name  — . . . 


Ate  you  a  member  of  a  department  store  chain? . 

Narue . . . . 

Does  this  report  eorar  the  opmationa  of  mwe  than  one  store? . — 

If  so.  for  how  many  stores  are  data  indnded? . . . . . — 


If  this  report  covers  the  operations  of  more  than  one  store  will  yon 
please  list  the  names  of  the  stores  with  their  locations? 

Nanis  Location 


1 
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rOBLIClTY 


Stef 

OmM  I’tw 


BUYING 

AND 

MBKCHANDISING 


5m  XxpfuiuNoit  ci  5tedii/« 

■pagttt 


Floor  Sopta.  * 
Soctloa  Men.  «i«.. 


xxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxx  <xx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

XXXXXXXXXXj 

xxxxxxxxxx 

On  Inrestnnnt 
in  DsUvwy 
Bqai|mwt 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


xxxxxxxxxxxxxx  xxxxxxxxxx 


KXXXX, 

xxxxxxxxxx! 

xxxxxxxxxx 

i 

1 

xxxxx 

! 

j 

xxxxxxxxxx! 

1  xxxxxxxxxx 

:xxxxx 

i 

1  xxxxxxxxxx 

xxxxxxxxxx 

1  xxxxxxxxxx 

1 

■  m  . . 

1 

. 

XXXXXXXXXXXXXX!  xxxxx>»xxx 


bTDor  buaiiteas  owned  by  indiTidunl . ;  partnership . ;  eotpotatton . f 

Number  of  active  partners  or  executive  officers . . 

Total  amount  ehar^  as  salary  of  proprietor  or  all  active  partners.,  f. . . 

If  Mlsry  for  proprietor  or  all  active  partners  has  not  been  included  in 

‘*P*>>*es,  what  is  a  fair  compensation  for  their  servioeaT .  f. . 

Aaount of  "salaries”  paid  to  inactive  partners . .  t . 

what  item  is  this  amount  entered  in  the  profit  and  loss  statement? 


ou  it  Aversce  of  the  number  of  selling  and  nonaelling  employees  on  the  pay  rolls 
•I®™*  the  twelve  months  «rf  1930;  Assrups 

Nvmb€r 

Soiling  Unthiit  cult  Ikf  tpmiint  majar  part  tf  Umt  tMmt) . . . . . 

NoD.8eUing  Cfwfwb  oswuMmo  ami  all  rntp/ofoat  nai  ineMai  ataaa)  ....  . 

—  Total . . . . . . 


9.  Did  you  own  all . ;  part . ;  or  none . ;  of 

the  real  estate  used  by  your  business  in  1930? 

What  annual  rent  did  you  pay  for  leased  real  estate?  $ . 

Did  you  sublet,  for  other  purposes  than  leased  sections,  FW  No 

any  of  the  real  estate  used  by  you? . . . 

If  so,  what  rent  was  received  by  you  for  subletting?  . .  $ . 

Has  this  amount  been  credited  to  rentals? . . 

10.  Have  the  expenses  reported  in  the  Expense  Statement 

been  adjusted  to  eliminate  items  whick  should  be  trans-  Yaa  No 
ferred  to  cost  of  sales,  fixed  assets,  or  accounts  receivable? . 

11.  Total  area  of  floor  space  used  in  the  business  (tueliiS* 

Mf  •UrancM,  dbMi  dmatar  and  Mmt  im0«,  tmd 

wym  roMit,  wankomm,  Mm«i$  rfrfiPiry  tiaiima,  «le.) . tq-ft* 

Total  area  of  floor  q)aoe  used  in  telling 

auim  kal  aaihadiaf  rmmt  «todfc  riMiiu) . .tq.  ft. 


The  Bulletin 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 


Liabilities 


CUKKEHT 

Notes  Payable .... 
Accounte  Payable. 
Accrued  Items. . . . 
Reserves  for  Taxes. 


CDKKSRT 

Cash  on  Hand  and  in  Bank . 

Notes  Receivable  (Customera) . 

Accounts  Receivable  (Customers) :  t 
Ordinary  Charge  Accounts. ...... 

Installment  Accounts . 

Net  Inventory  of  Merchandise* _ 

Marketable  Securities . 

OTHER  ASSETS 

Accrued  Interest . 

Other  Accrued  Items . 

Investments . 


OTHER  UABIUTIES 

Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  Used 

in  the  Business . 

Mortgages  on  Real  Estate  Not 
Used  in  the  Business . 


DETERRED  CHARGES 

Prepayments . 

Net  Inventory  of  Supplies . 

PERHARSirT 

Land  Used  in  the  Business . 

Building  and  Improvements  on  Real 

Estate  Used  in  the  Businesst _ 

Other  Real  Estate  not  Used  in  the 

Businesst . 

Leasehold  t . 

Store  and  Warehouse  Fixtures  and 

Equipmentt . 

OfSce  Fixtures  and  Equipment!. . . . 
Delivery  Fixtures  and  Equipmentt . 


RALANCE 

(Psrtnenhip  or  Siii(l«  Owner) 
Proprietorship  or  Undivided 

Profits . 

(Corporation) 

Capital  Stock  Outstanding . 

Surplus,  Undivided  Profits,  and 
Reserves  other  than  for  Deprecia¬ 
tion  . 


Total 


*  TlieBe  entries  shoold  be  the  seme  ss  tbose  (iven  for  Na  Inmdary  sf  Mwtiimiim  M  Btginnint  sf  Pear  end  Ne  /neentory  tf  MtnhaniiM  at  End  tf  Peer  on  pace  1  of  tiiis  sheet, 
t  Less  Ressree  for  Depredstioo. 


14.  Net  Inventory  of  Merchandise  at  End  of  Each  Month  during  1930: 

January..! .  July . $ . 

^  *  August . S . 


12.  Local  rate  of  interest  on  reasonably  secure  long  time  investments 

13.  Approximate  Groea  Sales  in  1030: 

Cash . $ .  I 

C.O.  D . , 

Regular  Retail  Charge .  i 

Installment  Charge .  i 


February.! . 

March. . .! . 

April . ! 

May . ! 

June . ! 

Are  the  above  figures  at  Cost. 


September. .! 


October _ ! 

November..! 
December. .! 


Retail 


Total. 


WORE  SHEETS 


1.  What  leased  sections,  if  any,  do  you  have? 


3.  Other  Income  or  Deductions: 


Interest 


Paid  on  capital  bor¬ 
rowed  for  real  estate 
purposes . 


On  investment  in 

merchandise . 

On  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  . 

On  investment  in 
real  estate  used .  .  . 
On  investment  in  fix¬ 
tures  and  equipment 
On  delivery  equip¬ 
ment . 

Received  on  bank 
balances,  investments, 
notes,  and  accounts. 


Total  sales  in  all  leased  sections  in  1930  . 

Is  this  figure  excluded  from  Net  Sales  (page  1)?. 
(3w  Erptanatwn  of  SchadvU,  page  S) 


Paid  on  other  bor¬ 
rowed  capital . 


Total  Commissions  received  from  lessees . 

What  part  of  the  indirect  expenses  incurred  by  you  were  properly 
chargeable  to  leased  sections? 

Administrative  and  General 

Pay  Roll .  ! 

Losses  from  Bad  Debts . 

Other  {Please  Specify) .  .  ..  _ _ 

Total .  ! . 

Occupancy 

PayRoU .  ! 

Rent  and  Real  Estate  Charges . 

Supplies . 

Service  Purchased . . 

Repairs . 

Other  (Please  Specify) . . . 

Total .  ! . 

Delivery 

Pay  Roll .  ! . 

Supplies . 

Service  Purchased . . 

Total . . .  !  , . 

Profit  or  Loss  on  Leawd  Sections  (Tmifer  te  OtiUr  laeame) . 


Total  Interest  Debits  I" 
Net  Interest ! 


Total  Interest  Credits  ! 


.(Tranefer  to  page  1) 


Real  Estate 


Expenses  on  Real 
Estate  not  Used  in 

the  Businese .  ! . 

Net  Rent  Earned  ! 


Rent  received  onReal 
Estate  not  Used  in 
the  Business .  1 

. (Trantfer  to  page  1) 


Net  loss  on  leased 

sections* . 

Net  loss  on  manu¬ 
facturing**  . 

Other*** .  .  . 

Total  Sundry  Debits  ! .  Total  Sundry  Credits  ! . 

Sundry  Revenue  (Net)  ! . {Tranefer  to  page  1) 

^Tratteferredfroat  Work  Skoet  1. 

**  For  the  aoeefalaree  hoeing  manafoeheringdepartmeHU  for  tekiekeepanUreearde 

are  maintamed/or  expense  arid  prvfU. 

***De  eef  mdade  ordt  aeer  or  ekort  or  reeooeriee  from  bad  debts  teklek  «  Is  ts 
credited  or  ekarged  to  t/adaesified  Expense. 


Net  profit  on  leased 


sections* 


2.  Does  your  firm  itself  operate  (not  lease)  such  cost  Yes  No 

departments  as  barber  and  beauty  shops? . a . 

What  expenses  did  you  incur  for  these  departments  in  1930,  and  where  did  you 
include  them  in  your  statement? 

Amount  Entered  under 

(jSoe  Explanation  td  Pay  Roll .  !,.....; . 

Sekodtde,  page 3)  Other  iSpeeifg) . ,  .  . •  -. . . . 


facturing*' 


. /C 

. % 

_ 

MT.  . 

•M . 

1 


tin 
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The  Waij  With  People 

Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  for  Retail  Stores— THE  PERSONNEL  GROUP 


Personnel’s  Contribution  to  Expense  Reduction 

By  Michael  Schaap,  President,  Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York 
Presented  at  the  Tiventieth  Annual  Convention,  February  4tli,  1931 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  “Per¬ 
sonnel’s  Contribution  to  Expense  Reduction.”  Pay¬ 
roll  is  usually  estimated  at  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
entire  cost  of  retail  operation ;  personnel  connotes  more 
than  that — it  really  includes  everything.  To  make  sav¬ 
ings  by  simplifying  wrapping  and  packing  supplies,  we 
must  have  proper  intelligence  in  charge  of  our  pack¬ 
ing:  to  make  more  effective  and  economical  our  deliv¬ 
ery  service,  we  must  have  delivery  superintendents  and 
delivery  men  with  the  right  understanding  of  delivery 
problems;  to  reduce  merchandise  cost,  we  must  have 
merchandise  men  and  buyers  who  not  only  know  but 
can  apply  the  right  price  control  and  judge  the  correct 
turnover  and  the  trend  of  consumer  demand.  The  bet¬ 
ter  selection  and  training  of  the  people  in  every  branch 
of  the  business  is  an  essential  factor  in  reducing  ex¬ 
pense  throughout  the  store. 

“Personnel  Directors”  and  “Personnel  Departments” 
so  called,  are  very  modern,  but  the  efficient  store  owner 
was  always  his  own  efficient  personnel  director,  and 
comjietent  management  always  was  and  always  will  be 
in  itself  a  competent  personnel  department. 

The  making  of  a  profit  is  the  first  essential  to  the 
success  and  continuity  of  a  business.  I  think  it  is  now 
generally  conceded  that  no  large  business  justifies  its 
existence  unless  it  is  of  service  to  the  community, 
nor  unless,  in  rendering  that  service,  it  provides  ade¬ 
quate  wage  and  proper  working  conditions  for  the 
human  beings  that  make  up  its  organization.  But 
neither  of  these  objects  can  be  attained  unless  the 
business  yields  a  profit.  Personnel  departments  and 
personnel  policies  may  be  as  benevolent  as  you  please, 
but  they  fail  of  their  purpose  unless  they  help  to  make 
a  profit. 

Objective  to  Keep  Expenses  and  Volume  in 
Proper  Ratio 

The  function  of  “Personnel”  has  been  to  select  the 
right  people  to  do  the  manifold  things  that  business 
requires;  to  educate  and  train  them  rightly  and  to 
foster  in  them  the  right  spirit  of  cooperation.  All  this 
involves  expense.  In  the  years  of  plenty  management 
viewed  with  an  approving  eye  the  work  it  was  doing. 
Now  that  the  evil  days  have  come  and  the  years  have 
drawn  nigh  that  have  more  of  worry  and  less  of 
pleasure  in  them,  there  is  a  tendency  to  see  only  the 
expense  that  it  involves  and  to  forget  that  its  ulti¬ 
mate  object  is  the  same  as  it  always  was — to  help 
management  make  profits  by  keeping  expense  in  proper 
ratio  to  volume.  Doubtless  many  a  store’s  personnel 
organization  has  been  overdone,  just  as  have  many 
other  features  of  store  organization,  but  it  would  bie 


well  for  each  of  us  carefully  to  consider  before  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  some  stores  that  have  begun 
their  expense  reduction  campaign  by  cutting  off  the 
employment,  training,  and  general  welfare  activities 
which  for  a  number  of  years  they  have  counted  on  to 
make  their  work  more  effective.  There  are  better 
ways  of  reaching  the  fruit  than  by  putting  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  tree. 

There  are  differences  in  the  makeup  of  stores  as 
various  as  the  individual  makeup  of  humans,  but  stores, 
like  individuals,  re-act  with  reasonable  consistency  to 
the  same  impulses.  In  the  heyday  of  prosperity  we 
all  went  in  for  many  things  that  very  likely  justified 
themselves  then,  but  which  now  are  extravagances. 
We  all  agree  such  things  must  be  cut  off,  but  we  must 
first  determine  what  is  an  extravagance  and  what  a 
necessary  service.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
cut  down  his  sales  force  and  lose  his  customers,  or  if 
he  cut  down  the  payroll  in  his  delivery  department  and 
increase  it  in  the  adjustment  bureau? 

Methods  of  Reducing  Personnel  Expense 

It  is  for  the  Personnel  Department  to  find  out  where 
cuts  in  personnel  expense  can  be  made  without  injur¬ 
ing  the  organization  or  the  service  and  without  result¬ 
ing  in  an  increase  elsewhere.  My  own  observation  has 
been  that  the  job  of  adapting  expense  control  to 
changed  conditions  has  probably  been  better  done  than 
the  job  of  fitting  merchandise  control  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  declining  markets  and  depressed  purchasing 
power.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  mentioning  some  few 
of  the  devices  that  have  been  adopted  in  our  store  and 
others  to  reduce  personnel  expense.  None  of  these 
ideas  are  new.  Some,  perhaps  all,  have  already  lieen 
adopted  in  your  own  store,  some  may  be  adaptable  to 
it  and  some  may  not. 

Perhaps  of  first  importance  is  more  liberal  use  of 
half-time  jieople.  There  are  many  women  who  need 
and  want  work,  but  whose  duties  at  home  prevent  their 
giving  full  time;  by  employing  them  from  11  to  3,  or 
12  to  4,  we  can  get,  in  many  instances,  women  of  better 
type  and  during  the  time  we  need  them  most.  Lunch 
hours  are  among  the  busiest  of  the  day  yet  in  most  of 
our  stores  we  work  during  those  three  busy  hours  with 
only  two-thirds  of  our  regular  salesforce.  The  half¬ 
time  salesperson  or  wrapper  costs  less,  of  course,  than 
the  full  time,  and  may  be  even  more  valuable,  for  she 
is  there  when  the  needs  of  the  business  require  her 
to  be  there.  A 'variation  of  the  half-time  principle  is 
in  the  employment  of  the  same  person  for  two  half¬ 
time  jobs ;  in  the  counting  room  or  the  receiving  room, 
for  example,  in  the  morning  hours,  an  early  lunch  and 
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then  to  the  selling  floor  for  the  busy  selling  period, 
and  then  back  to  the  other  work.  This  again  must  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  store.  We  find, 
for  example,  that  the  order  board  needs  more  people 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  afternoon,  and  try  to  use 
the  same  girl  at  the  ’phone  in  the  morning  and  in  a 
selling  department  in  the  afternoon. 

A  re-study  of  our  delivery  department  and  a  closer 
application  of  the  unit  route  plan  has  enabled  us  to 
save  materially  in  our  delivery  payroll.  We  found  that 
many  of  our  cars  were  not  carrying  nearly  their  capaci¬ 
ty  and  many  carried  a  helper  where  the  volume  did 
not  warrant  it.  Delivery  in  your  store  may  already  be 
100  per  cent  right,  but  in  most  cases  a  re-study  in  the 
light  of  present  conditions  will  pay. 

So  in  our  accounts  payable  and  accounts  receivable, 
like  many  others,  we  thought  we  were  getting  along 
with  as  few  people  as  was  possible.  Yet,  under  the 
urge  of  the  personnel  department,  a  study  of  the  work 
and  of  the  capabilities  of  the  individual  worker  has 
resulted  in  the  doubling  up  of  many  jobs  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  substantial  saving. 

Assistant  Buyers  Responsible  for  Service 
We  have  largely  reduced  the  number  in  our  floor 
force.  I  mean  the  people  that  we  call  Division  Super¬ 
intendents  and  that  many  of  you  call  Section  Managers. 
We  are  making  intensive  efforts  to  have  assistant  buy¬ 
ers  take  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  service 
on  the  floor — they  should  always  have  done  it  and  many 
of  them  always  did.  But  generally  speaking  our  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  there  was  a  sort  of  repugnance 
on  the  part  of  buyer  and  assistant  buyer  to  using  a 
blue  pencil  for  the  purpose  of  speeding  the  customer 
on  her  way.  One  method  we  have  adopted  of  over¬ 
coming  that  feeling  is  to  permit  them  to  operate  with¬ 
out  the  traditional  blue  pencil,  and  to  use  the  ordinary 
black  lead  to  O.  K.  checks.  It  may  make  the  job  of 
auditing  a  trifle  more  difficult,  but  black  lead  is  after 
all,  preferable  to  red  ink.  And,  following  the  same 
thought,  the  assistant  buyer  is  required  to  be  on  the 
floor  when  the  floorman  is  at  lunch.  Where,  never¬ 
theless,  a  relief  is  necessary  the  principle  of  using  half¬ 
time  people  has  been  applied  here,  too.  Very  compe¬ 
tent  women  can  be  found  to  do  the  floor  work  during 
the  middle  hours  of  the  day. 

The  use  of  “extras”  or  “contingents”  during  special 
events  is  a  practice  which  was  very  much  overdone 
<iuring  flush  times.  The  pressure  has  always  been 
strong  from  selling  and  other  departments  for  plenty 
of  extra  help  the  minute  an  extra  strain  was  put  upoii 
them  by  a  sale  or  special  event.  We  find  that  in  many 
cases  we  have  been  able  to  save  the  money  these  extras 
cost  and  do  an  equally  good  or  better  job.  It  always 
was  a  question  whether  extras  did  more  good  than 
harm.  You  may  find  it  pays  to  forego  announcing  in 
your  advertising  that  you  have  provided  “100  extra 
salespeople,  extra  wrappers”  etc.  Some  personnel 
managers  have  been  able  to  convince  merchandise  men 
and  buyers  that  there  is  more  satisfaction  in  counting 
what  can  be  saved  by  enthusing  the  regular  sahsforce 
and  getting  a  little  more  action  from  each  one. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  of  us  to  consider  that  our 
own  special  problem  presents  difficulties  that  do  not 
appear  in  the  problems  of  others,  yet  I  think  we  may 
say  with  truth  that  the  personnel  problem  of  the  retail 


distributor  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  production 
establishment.  An  automobile  manufacturer  who  finds 
that  the  demand  for  his  product  is  decreasing  may 
reduce  the  number  of  his  operatives  or  temporarily 
shut  down  his  plant  without  criticism  and  without  fear 
of  ultimate  danger  to  his  business.  Thus  he  can  fairly 
maintain  the  ratio  of  his  expense  to  his  output.  To 
shut  down  a  department  store  even  for  a  day  because 
of  declining  business  would  spell  the  end  of  the  store. 
And  in  the  handling  of  its  personnel  a  retail  establish¬ 
ment  is  infinitely  more  sensitive  than  the  factory  to 
the  effect  not  only  on  its  personnel  but  on  the  public 
from  which  it  must  draw  its  support.  A  general  re¬ 
duction  of  wages  in  a  large  store  is  unthinkable;  even 
a  reduction  in  numbers  must  be  accomplished  with 
utmost  solicitude  for  the  individuals  concerned.  We 
hear  much,  nowadays,  about  schemes  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  and  pensions,  but  I  doubt  that  few, 
outside  of  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
partment  store  management  realize  the  extent  of 
unemployment  insurance  and  pensions  that  are  hidden 
-under  the  name  of  salaries  in  the  average  department 
store  payroll.  In  its  effort  to  reduce  expense  to  meet 
the  loss  of  income  resulting  from  the  extraordinary 
declines  in  merchandise  prices  that  the  past  year  has 
seen,  personnel  management  has  been  confronted  with 
problems  of  unusual  difficulty.  Its  chief  palliative  has 
been  the  natural  turnover.  Wherever  a  vacancy  has 
occurred  the  effort  has  been,  and  should  be,  to  leave  it 
unfilled,  or  rather  to  close  ranks  and  consolidate  jobs. 
Combined  with  the  methods  already  described,  in  most 
stores  this  has  made  it  possible  substantially  to  reduce 
personnel  expense.  The  exigencies  of  the  times  have 
taught  us  the  value  of  a  close  budgeting  of  the  needs 
of  the  various  selling  and  non-selling  departments  in 
advance  of  the  season,  and  the  importance  of  adhering 
strictly  to  budget  plans.  When  personnel  budgets  are 
prepared  as  they  should  be,  in  close  collaboration  with 
the  department  heads  concerned,  it  becomes  not  exactly 
easy,  but  less  difficult,  reasonably  to  adhere  to  them. 

Let  us  agree  that  this  is  the  time  that  tries  the  soul 
of  personnel  administration,  but  it  is  a  time  when 
efficient  study  of  personnel  expense  and  efficient  train¬ 
ing  of  the  individual  worker  to  secure  the  utmost  pro¬ 
duction  from  each  is  more  necessary  than  ever.  The 
store  that  has  had  the  right  head  of  its  personnel 
during  the  years  of  plenty  and  has  continued  its  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  right  kind  of  personnel  work,  has  been 
best  able  to  bring  its  personnel  expense  more  nearly 
to  conform  with  the  needs  of  the  lean  months  just 
past,  and  what  is  at  least  as  important,  will  be  in  the 
best  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  when  the  flower  of  business  prosperity  is  again 
in  full  bloom.  We  have  learned  again  the  lesson  that 
Poor  Richard  taught  nigh  two  centuries  ago — 


“Industry’s  bounteous  Hand  may  Plenty 
bring. 

But  wanting  frugal  care,  ’twill  soon  take 
wing.” 

“Nor  trivial  Loss  nor  trivial  Gain  despise. 

Molehills,  if  often  heap’d,  to  Mountains  rise: 

Weigh  every  small'  Expense,  and  nothing 
waste. 

Farthings  long  sav’d,  amount  to  Pounds  at 
last.” 


March.  1931 
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IN  his  unusual  book,  “The  Romance  of  Commerce  ’, 
published  back  in  1918,  Mr.  H.  Gordon  Selfridge 
gave  us  the  following  significant  paragraph: 

“The  merchant  sends  the  buyer  far  afield 
with  instructions  to  invest  a  greater  or  less 
sum  of  money  in  such  goods,  either  staples  or 
novelties,  as  he  thinks  will  interest  the  home 
public.  He  risks  his  money  and  a  certain 
amount  of  prestige  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
buyer,  to  whom  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tne 
public’s  wishes  and  whims,  and  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  ability  to  sell  profitably  what  he 
buys,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  as 
much  as  possible  the  element  of  risk.  Much 
merchandise  begins  to  depreciate  from  the  day 
it  arrives ;  practically  none  increases  in  value. 

The  buyer  then  must  learn  to  buy  enough  and 
not  too  much ;  to  buy  what  will  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  when  sold  again;  to  pay  not  too  much 
for  what  he  buys ;  to  know  qualities  and 
values ;  to  spend  his  employer’s  money  wisely 
and  well.  All  this  carries  with  it  a  certain 
speculative  risk,  but  so  certain  does  his  judg¬ 
ment  become,  that  the  house  conducted  on  sci¬ 
entific  lines  can  estimate  to  a  fraction  of  one 
per  cent  what  reduction  must  be  made  on  the 
remainders  or  on  undesirable  purchases  before 
the  lot  is  cleared,  since  such  reductions  must 
always  be  made.” 

The  important  question  of  markdowns  is  very 
closely  tied  up  with  the  function  of  buying.  In  attack¬ 
ing  the  problem  of  markdowns  in  1931,  therefore,  our 
most  important  consideration  is  what  can  we  do  to 
minimize  as  much  as  possible  the  element  of  “specu¬ 
lative  risk”. 

During  the  more  prosperous  years  preceding  1930, 
“selling”  was  the  keynote  of  all  business.  Sales  pro¬ 
motion  was  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  every  merchant, 
and  the  substantial  increases  in  volume  of  sales  during 
these  years  were  due  in  large  measure  to  this  emphasis 
on  selling.  We  learned  a  lot  in  1930,  and  the  stern 
experience  of  the  past  year  brought  home,  among  other 
things,  the  fact  that  we  must  devote  to  buying  the 
same  emphasis  and  the  same  intensive  attention  that 
we  have  been  giving  to  selling. 


The  further  one  goes  into  the  analysis  of  mark- 
downs.  the  more  he  is  convinced  that  the  place  to  begin 
markdown  control  is  analysis  of  consumer  wants.  The 
proportion  of  markdowns  that  can  be  prevented  after 
the  merchandise  has  been  bought  is  negligible.  Isn’t 
it  true  that  a  good  deal  of  merchandise  control  which 
is  supposed  to  assure  buying  merchandise  in  the  right 
quantities  to  prevent  markdowns  is  operated  too  much 
from  the  quantitative  viewpoint  and  not  sufficiently 
from  a  qualitative  viewpoint?  It  is  equally,  if  not  more 
important  for  merchandise  control  to  answer  the 
question  “What  shall  we  buy?”  as  to  answer  the 
question  “How  much  shall  we  buy?”  If  the  problem 
of  merchandise  control  is  approached  from  this  angle 
it  leads  straight  to  much  more  effective  study  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  consumer  wants  than  we  have  yet  seen. 

Markdowns  Decreased  by  Good  Buying 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  while  devoting 
special  attention  to  what  is  bought  we  should  be  any 
less  vigilant  in  watching  the  quantities  of  merchandise 
that  are  purchased.  In  a  great  many  instances  the  de¬ 
vastating  results  of  markdowns  can  be  traced  directly 
to  too  heavy  buying.  Buyers  who  bought  smaller  quan¬ 
tities.  and  who  placed  their  orders  at  more  frequent 
intervals,  made  a  far  better  showing  in  1930  than 
those  who  were  trying  to  unload  what  they  had  in 
stock  through  over-buying  instead  of  promoting  the 
smart,  new  volume- fashions  of  the  hour  at  the  new 
and  lower  price  levels. 

Buying  plans  must  be  worked  out  more  carefully 
and  in  more  specific  detail  than  heretofore,  and  the 
quantities  to  be  bought  and  the  styles  of  merchandise 
to  be  selected  must  be  carefully  checked  after  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  consumer  demand.  No  buying  plan  is 
complete  or  effective  without  an  up-to-the-minute  stock 
list  of  similar  merchandise  on  hand.  Recently  I  saw  a 
very  elaborate  and  carefully  classified  buying  plan  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  department  manager  about  to  start  on  an 
important  buying  trip.  By  itself  it  seemed  to  be  all 
that  could  be  desired,  but  when  the  buyer  was  asked 
on  several  items  for  the  definite  quantities  he  had  in 
stock  in  the  given  price  ranges,  his  replies  were  ex¬ 
tremely  vague.  When  an  actual  listing  of  stock  on 
hand  was  made  the  buying  plan  had  to  be  materially 
altered.  One  step  toward  reducing  1931  markdowns 
lies  in  insistence  upon  complete  and  effective  buying 
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plans,  along  with  a  policy  of  keeping  ahead  at  all  times 
a  safe  open-to-buy  limit. 

There  are  still  too  many  departments  in  stores  that 
are  being  operated  without  good  systems  for  keeping 
records.  Buying  plans  that  are  not  backed  up  by  the 
important  facts  and  figures  which  records  give  us  are 
not  going  to  help  much  in  reducing  those  markdowns 
which  come  from  improper  buying. 

Want  slips  are  an  indispensable  means  of  knowing 
what  our  customers  want,  and  the  percentage  of 
markdowns  taken  on  goods  purchased  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  indicated  by  a  sufficient  number  of  calls  is  much 
lower  than  the  average  of  all  markdowns. 

“What  shall  we  buy”? — If  we  could  answer  this 
question  correctly  each  time  our  buyers  go  to  the 
market,  or  make  a  purchase,  the  sum  total  of  these 
answers  would  give  us  the  big  answer  to  the  question 
“How  can  we  reduce  markdowns  in  1931”.  We  must 
work  to  improve  our  average  of  correct  answers. 

Importance  of  Following  Fashion  Trends 

Recently  it  was  my  privilege  to  inspect  the  ready-' 
to-wear  stock  of  a  store  with  a  woman  who  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  fashion  authority  of  America.  As  we  approached 
one  of  the  evening  dress  departments,  she  commented: 
“There  are  four  outstanding  volume-fashion  colors  in 
evening  dresses  on  which  every  store  should  be  doing 
business  and  making  money  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  also  two  principal  types  of  evening  dresses  which 
should  be  in  every  stock.”  This  was  something  that 
every  fashion  service,  every  style  publication,  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  leading  stores,  and  other  available 
sources  of  information  had  been  emphasizing  at  the 
time.  When  we  entered  the  department,  a  salesperson 
was  asked  to  show  us  the  two  types  of  dresses.  Out  of 
the  scores  and  scores  of  garments  in  that  stock  there 
was  not  one  of  these  volume- fashion  items  that  could 
be  shown  to  a  customer.  The  salesperson  said :  “We 
had  a  few  of  them  and  they  sold  right  out.  I  believe 
there  are  more  of  them  on  order.”  When  the  outstand¬ 
ing  colors  were  asked  for,  the  showing  was  equally 
disappointing.  Practically  every  color  was  in  stock  ex¬ 
cept  those  which  Miss  Shopper  had  been  indicating 
for  some  time  that  she  wanted.  Nobody  would  dispute 
the  statement  of  this  fashion  authority,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  merchandise  in  that  department  should  never  have 
been  bought.  Poor  judgment  in  selection  is  responsible 
for  any  extra  markdowns  that  particular  department 
may  record  this  season. 

“Playing  the  winners”  is  a  profitable  game  in  retail¬ 
ing,  and  if  the  new  fashions  are  tested  out  carefully 
and  promptly  before  large  orders  are  placed,  there  is 
bound  to  be  some  of  the  “speculative  risk”  eliminated. 
But  when  they  prove  they  are  winners,  let’s  play 
them  to  a  profit. 

Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  when  we  inspect  merchandise  on 
which  a  reduction  is  being  taken  we  are  forced  too 
often  to  conclude  that  the  merchandise  never  should 
have  been  bought?  Buyers  who  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  find  out  what  colors  and  what  types  of  merchandise 
are  going  to  be  good,  and  who  have  narrowed  down 
their  stocks  so  that  they  include  good  assortments  in 
sizes  and  price  lines  of  the  wanted  merchandise,  are 
having  less  markdowns  than  those  whose  departments 
contain  the  proverbial  “little  bit  of  everything  and  not 


much  of  anything”.  A  good  representative  stock,  with 
plenty  of  the  three  or  four  best  colors  in  the  few  best 
types  of  merchandise  will  produce  more  sales  and  less 
markdowns  than  a’hit-or-miss  stock  that  gives  the  sales¬ 
people  nothing  definite  to  work  on  in  selling  a  cus¬ 
tomer. 

Truly,  buying  plans  must  include  specific  information 
on  what  is  to  be  bought  as  well  as  how  much,  and 
when  the  orders  come  back  they  must  be  checked 
against  the  plan  to  see  that  it  has  been  adhered  to. 
We  know  that  the  most  successful  and  most  profitable 
stores  have  been  doing  this  for  a  long  time. 

Quality  Must  Be  Maintained 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  quality  and  value 
must  be  considered  when  we  are  determining  what  is 
to  be  bought.  In  meeting  the  demand  for  goods  to  sell 
at  lower  prices  there  is  a  temptation  for  some  produc¬ 
ers  to  lower  quality  when  the  situation  calls  for  a 
lowering  of  production  costs.  Quality  can  easily  be 
lowered,  and  the  sales  response  may  seem  to  have  initial 
success,  but  that  unfailing  judge,  the  customer,  will 
quickly  detect  the  store  that  innocently  or  knowingly 
deviates  from  its  established  standards  of  quality  and 
dependability.  We  must  sell  more  goods  of  our  usual 
grade  of  quality  at  the  new  price  levels. 

Rather  remarkable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
past  few  years  in  the  field  of  fashion  forecasting.  Of 
courssi*these  forecasts  have  not  been  100  per  cent  cor¬ 
rect,  nor  should  we  expect  them  to  be,  but  they  have 
been  very  serviceable  guides  to  those  who  have  used 
them  intelligently  in  studying  the  trends  of  consumer 
demand.  I  submit  that  we  can  make  better  use  of 
these  buying  helps  in  1931  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
Much  of  the  information  that  is  recognized  as  valuable 
in  the  executive  offices  has  been  passed  on  casually  to 
buyers,  without  serious  discussion  on  the  possible  merits 
of  the  specific  items  of  merchandise  mentioned.  As  a 
result,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  forgotten  or  ignored  at  the 
time  the  actual  selection  of  merchandise  is  being  made. 

The  data  on  the  buying  plan  of  what  is  to  be  bought 
should  be  discussed  with  the  buyer  in  the  light  of  in¬ 
formation  from  the  fashion  services  and  the  stylist’s 
office,  from  our  New  York  offices,  from  want  slips,  and 
other  dependable  sources. 

In  spite  of  all  that  we  have  learned  of  changing  con¬ 
ditions  and  of  rapid  style  changes  there  is  still  much 
merchandise  bought  from  the  viewpoint  of  what  sold 
last  season  and  not  what  is  going  to  be  good  this  season. 

We  also  must  be  more  watchful  and  careful  of  fash¬ 
ion  coordination  if  we  are  going  to  reduce  our  mark- 
downs.  We  cannot  be  promoting  different  shades  of 
the  same  color  in  associated  departments  and  expect  not 
to  have  sales  resistance  and  consequent  markdowns. 
Our  style  committee  meetings  should  be  open  forums, 
but  when  decisions  are  made  it  is  up  to  management  to 
see  that  they  are  carried  through.  We  must  have  good, 
regular  internal  shopping  of  our  own  stores  to  see  that 
the  merchandise  in  allied  departments  is  properly  co¬ 
ordinated,  and  to  make  sure  that  we  have  in  stock  the 
fashion  right  merchandise  that  our  customers  want. 
That  discriminating  public,  of  whom  we  have  been 
hearing  so  much,  is  becoming  increasingly  insistent,  and 
we  cannot  make  customers  buy  what  they  do  not  want. 

Every  store  has  been  forced  to  recognize  that  the 
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shopping:  iJiiblic  demands  good  taste  and  fashion  right¬ 
ness  in  the  selection  of  all  merchandise.  This  is  equally 
as  true  in  home  furnishings  and  yard  goods  as  it  is  in 
I  apparel  and  accessories.  Not  a  few  markdowns  are 
i  aused  because  the  public  exercises  better  taste  in  their 
’  (Jemands  than  the  representatives  of  stores  used  when 
'  they  were  choosing  the  merchandise.  This  explains  the 
^  age  of  some  of  the  so-called  “gray-whiskered”  mer- 
I  chandise  that  nobody  seems  to  want. 

i  Example  of  Unbalanced  Stocks 

In  studying  consumer  demand  in  house  furnishings 
'  at  popular  prices,  we  recently  decided  to  check  up  in 
I  our  own  city  to  see  just  how  much  of  a  change  had 
!  taken  place  in  the  type  of  dwellings  erected  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  industrial  workers.  The  figures  were  intensely 
!  interesting. 

In  Worcester  there  were  214  permits  for  the  erec- 
»  tion  of  three  family  dwellings  in  1910.  In  the  same 
I  year  185  single  family  houses  were  erected.  In  1925 
"  there  were  built  122  three  family  dwellings,  and  684 
single  family  homes.  In  1929  there  were  14  three 
family  dwellings,  and  287  single  family  homes  erected. 

In  1930  there  were  only  6  three  family  dwellings,  and 
208  single  family  homes. 

This  change  in  the  type  of  home  from  “flats”  to 
attractive  cottages  and  small  homes,  is  typical  of  what 
has  happened,  and  the  wives  of  the  industrial  workers 
.  insist  upon  good  taste  and  fashion  rightness  in  what 
I  they  buy  for  these  homes,  regardless  of  how  inexpen¬ 
sive  the  merchandise  may  be.  If  a  store  offers  un¬ 
attractive  lamps,  rugs,  furniture  or  any  other  home 
furnishing  items  and  believes  that  they  can  be  sold 
merely  b^ause  the  price  is  low,  it  is  inviting  mark- 
r  downs  with  small  chance  of  disappointment. 

!  Unless  this  important  condition  is  driven  home  to 
those  buyers  who  show  by  their  selection  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  they  are  not  exercising  good  taste,  we  are  not 
going  to  help  them  to  reduce  their  markdowns.  Very 
often  the  use  of  a  capable  assistant  in  helping  to  select 

1  merchandise  will  provide  what  the  buyer  himself  may 
lack  in  taste. 

Where  departments  have  too  many  price  lines,  or, 

(  worse  still,  no  definite  price  lines,  there  is  of  course 
i  great  danger  of  having  unbalanced  stocks  which  lead 
[  to  many  unnecessary  markdowns.  Proper  price  lining, 
i  with  careful  analysis  of  the  stocks  to  see  that  they  are 
so  in  line  that  the  right  proportions  of  merchandise  are 

!at  the  best-selling  prices,  is  of  course  particularly  vital. 

Inspection  Decreases  Markdown 

I  Study  of  markdowns  has  also  disclosed  that  care- 
I  lessness  in  accepting  merchandise  that  arrives  in  the 
I  wrong  color,  improperly  sized,  incorrectly  propor- 
I  tioned,  or  in  some  other  manner  below  standard,  results 
I  in  unnecessary  markdowns.  How  often  have  you 
I  heard  this  remark  when  checking  over  ready-to-wear 
I  that  is  to  be  marked  down,  “The  size  is  wrong  on  this 

I  dress.  It  is  marked  16  but  it  won’t  fit  even  a  15.” 

I  Stores  that  are  testing  their  ready-to-wear  when  it  is 
I/'  received  in  the  marking  room,  over  standard  size-forms, 
ti  and  who  are  returning  to  the  manufacturers  merchan- 
V  dise  that  is  not  standard,  are  reaping  the  benefits  in 
their  markdown  column.  What  is  true  of  ready-to- 
1  wear  is  likewise  true  of  other  departments.  There 
I  Continued 


should  be  careful  inspection  of  all  merchandise  when  it 
arrives  in  the  store,  with  a  rigid  policy  of  not  accept¬ 
ing  articles  that  are  delivered  below  standard,  or  that 
are  not  according  to  specifications. 

'  A  few  days  ago  I  asked  an  outstanding  buyer  from 
a  metropolitan  store  what  he  was  going  to  do  to  reduce 
markdowns  in  1931.  His  immediate  response  was  that 
he  was  going  to  insist  upon  more  careful  inspection  of 
lots  of  merchandise  when  they  are  delivered  to  him. 
He  mentioned  two  instances  that  were  impressive. 

He  said  that  some  months  ago  he  had  bought  a 
close-out  of  sports  sweaters,  and  in  making  the  pur¬ 
chase  had  specified  that  the  lot  should  not  include  any 
sweaters  of  a  particular  color  because  it  was  extremely 
slow  in  sales.  In  going  through  his  department  re¬ 
cently,  weeks  after  the  promotion,  he  found  a  drawer 
full  of  sweaters  of  this  particular  color,  and  on  asking 
where  they  came  from  was  informed  that  they  were  all 
that  were  left  from  “that  big  promotion”.  He  recalled 
to  his  assistants  that  he  had  cautioned  them  to  watch 
for  sweaters  of  this  particular  color  before  shipment 
had  been  made,  and  asked  why  they  had  been  accepted. 
The  assistant  buyer  replied  that  there  had  not  seemed 
to  be  so  many  when  the  whole  assortment  was  before 
her,  and  that  of  course  had  she  realized  there  were  so 
many  she  should  have  returned  them.  Here  was  a 
markdown  that  could  have  been  prevented  if  instruc¬ 
tions  had  been  followed,  and  if  the  merchandise  had 
been  properly  checked. 

The  other  case  that  he  mentioned  was  in  his  house 
dress  department.  He  said  he  had  bought  a  large 
quantity  of  house  dresses  for  a  sale  and  had  definitely 
specified  the  quantities  in  each  size,  with  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  lot  in  small  sizes.  Some  time  after 
the  sale  was  over  and  his  assistant  came  to  him  with 
the  suggestion  that  the  balance  of  the  house  dresses 
should  be  marked  down,  he  found  that  the  quantity  of 
small  sizes  actually  shipped  had  been  much  larger  than 
he  had  ordered,  and  it  was  those  extra  dozens  of  small 
sizes  that  were  left  to  be  marked  down,  and  of  course 
to  wipe  out  a  large  part  of  the  profit  made  on  the  other 
sizes  which  had  been  sold. 

These  are  not  extreme  cases.  They  are  typical  of 
what  may  happen,  probably  through  error  at  the  point 
of  shipment.  But  it  doesn’t  take  many  situations  like 
these  to  push  up  the  percentage  of  markdowns. 

A  policy  of  buying  in  smaller  quantities,  and  more 
frequently,  provides  opportunity  for  doing  a  better 
job  on  reorders  of  “running  numbers”.  Not  enough 
departments  are  taking  advantage  of  the  profitable 
business  that  lies  in  quickly  reordering  merchandise 
that  the  public  has  shown  that  it  wants. 

Early  Markdowns  Advisable 

Eiarly  markdowns  are  never  as  costly  as  late  mark- 
downs.  Unit  control  will  help  to  disclose  slow-moving 
merchandise  that  is  breeding  markdowns,  but  in  addit¬ 
ion  there  should  be  regular  inspection  of  stocks  to  see 
that  merchandise  which  is  not  selling  is  moved  into  a 
lower  price  range  and  not  allowed  to  remain  until  a 
huge  markdown  is  necessary.  Particularly  in  style 
merchandise,  every  store  should  have  a  definite  sched¬ 
ule  establishing  the  length  of  time  an  article  may  remain 
in  stock  unsold  before  a  markdown  is  taken.  This 
schedule  should  take  into  consideration  the  part  of  the 
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The  Bulletin 


The  Report  on  Departmental  Performances 

1930  Merchandising  Statistics  and  Operating  Expenses  by  Departments 


The  Controllers’  Congress  is  planning  an  elaborate 
improvement  in  both  the  form  of  the  presentation 
of  its  annual  figures  on  departmental  operations 
and  in  the  material  content  of  the  report.  Heretofore, 
the  study  was  released  on  sheets,  15  x  18  inches;  a 
separate  sheet  for  each  of  five  volume  classifications 
of  department  stores  and  one  sheet  for  specialty  stores. 
The  1930  report  will  be  in  book  form  and  will  comprise 
forty  to  fifty  pages  of  tables  and  text,  and  will  thus 
present  in  handy  form  the  merchandising  and  expense 
experience,  departmentally,  for  the  five  department 
store  groups  and  for  specialty  stores. 

The  change  in  material  content  will  be  made  to  meet 
a  growing  demand  for  figures  other  than  median  or 
mean.  The  figure  heretofore  released  under  each 
classification  was  the  median,  i.  e.,  the  middle  of  a 
range  of  figures  set  down  in  arithmetical  progression. 
This  figure  was  usually  influenced,  we  must  admit, 
by  the  larger  number  of  unfavorable  rather  than  good 
figures,  due  as  is  generally  known,  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  profitable  stores  in  the  country  is  less  than 
the  number  of  unprofitable  ones. 

So  these  median  figures  were  of  limited  value.  Prob¬ 
ably  none  would  dispute  their  historical  worth,  as  being 
the  best  available  information  on  what  was  average 
experience,  but  they  should  be  considered  as  being 
without  a  large  enough  ingredient  of  good  perform¬ 
ance  representation  to  warrant  their  being  used  as 
standards  of  attainable  achievement  or  as  marks  or 
goals  to  be  set  up. 

Coal  Figures 

To  answer  the  demand  for  figures  that  might  be 
used  as  standards  of  worthy  performance,  a  new  set 
of  statistics,  the  Goal  Figures  will  be  shown  for  the 
six  groups  of  stores,  departmentally,  for  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  expense.  These  new  tables  will  be  in  addition 
to  the  median  figures,  shown  as  usual.  The  “goal 
figure”  will  be  the  one  selected  as  the  point  of  greatest 
concentration  in  the  most  favorable  25  per  cent  of  the 
figures.  It  will  thus  be  a  figure  that  has  been  nearly 
approached  or  already  reached  by  25  per  cent  of  the 
reporting  stores. 

Thus  far  we  have  described  two  sections  of  the 
planned  report.  The  third  section  will  give  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  an  actual  report  of  one  store  in  each  group 
that  has  done  an  outstandingly  good  job.  Thus,  while 
it  is  realized  that  no  one  particular  store  might  attain 
the  goals  for  all  performances,  the  presentation  of  sati- 


factory  total  net  profit  performance  will  serve  in  a 
measure  as  a  ‘finished  job’  standard. 

The  forms  on  which  the  information  on  1930  (cal¬ 
endar  or  fiscal  year)  results  is  called  for,  have  been 
sent  to  all  stores  (to  the  controllers  or  N.R.D.G.A. 
members  of  record),  together  with  an  explanation 
sheet  describing  in  detail  those  facts  and  figures  re¬ 
quested.  The  filled-in  forms  are  to  be  returned  by 
ilarch  16th  so  that  the  vast  amount  of  work  necessary 
to  the  completion  of  the  contemplated  report  will  be 
finished  prior  to  the  Controllers’  Congress  convention 
in  May. 

Report  Released  to  Reporting  Stores  Only 

In  order  to  obtain  the  large  number  of  reports  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  the  cost  of  the  study  worth  while,  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Congress  will  again  put  into 
effect  rules  confining  the  release  of  the  report  to  co¬ 
operating  stores  only. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  many  stores  will  not  be  able 
to  give  all  the  data  requested ;  nevertheless,  it  is  urged 
that  the  figures  which  are  available  be  sent  in,  if  only 
for  a  few  of  the  departments.  Where  the  expense  ac¬ 
counting  is  not  entirely  on  the  standard  method  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  let  us  have  the  data  that  is 
comparable. 

The  report  forms  sent  out  have  been  coded  so  that 
we  may  know  which  stores  cooperated  and  thus  are  to 
be  rewarded  with  free  copies  of  the  study.  Self-ad¬ 
dressed  return  envelopes  are  provided  for  the  return 
of  the  reports  and  the  key  to  the  code  is  accessible 
only  to  one  person  in  the  office,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  confidential  nature  of  the  figures. 

There  have  been  a  few  changes  made  in  the  listing 
of  departments,  due  to  the  changes  that  have  come 
about  in  present  day  merchandising.  Six  extra  base¬ 
ment  departments  have  been  added. 

The  report  will  give  both  “median”  and  “goal”  fig¬ 
ures  for  eighty-one  departments,  for  total  main  store, 
total  basement,  and  total  store,  under  twenty-eight 
headings : 

Operating  Expenses 

Administrative  Selling  Salaries 

Fixed  Plant  &  Equip.  Costs  General  Selling  Expense 

Total  Occupancy  Delivery  Expense 

Newspaper  Space  Costs  Total  Selling 

Total  Publicity  Total  Operating  Expense 

Buying 
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Merchandising  Statistics 


Initial  Markup 
Markdowns 

Stock  Shortages 
Workroom  Net  Cost 
Cash  Discounts 
Gross  Margin 


Number  of  Stock  Turns 
Sales  %  to  Last  Year 
Closing  Stock  %  to  Last  Y ear 
Sales  %  to  Total  Store 
Closing  Stock  %  to  Total  Store 


Returns  %  to  Gross  f  Under  6  Mos. 

Sales  .  f  c*  1  J  Mos. 

Sales  Per  Sq.  Ft.  of  of  Stocks  1  12-18  Mos. 

Selling  Space  I  Over  18  Mos. 

It  is  urgently  requested  that  every  rrK;mber  store 
send  their  figures,  to  make  possible  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  report  yet  issued  by  any  organization  on 
departmental  performances. 


The  Ernest  Katz  Award  Essay  Contest 


The  story  of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  the  histo^ 
of  the  development  of  the  Control  function  in 
Retailing,  and  the  account  of  Ernest  Katz’  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  past  ten  years,  would 
be  one  continuous  interwinding 
stor>'  of  fascinating  business  ro¬ 
mance.  What  follows  herein  is 
intended  neither  as  a  history  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  nor  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  growth  of  the  Con¬ 
troller’s  job,  nor  even  an  “Alger” 
story  of  Mr.  Katz.  We  have  set 
out  to  make  a  formal  announce¬ 
ment  of  what  the  Ernest  Katz 
Award  is,  and  how,  when,  and 
where  it  is  presented.  We  ask 
reader  and  editorial  forgiveness, 
then,  if  we  must  say  a  few  words 
about  the  giver  in  talking  about 
the  gift. 

Ernest  Katz’  wholehearted  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Controllers’  Congress, 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  and  in  fact  in  the 
whole  field  of  Retailing  is  a  more 
than  “twice-told-tale”.  His  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  general  field  of 
Retailing  knowledge  have  been  so 
widely  absorbed  that  most  of  us 
are  prone  to  forget  that  they  have 
all  been  the  products  of  long  experience  and  clear, 
original  thinking  in  a  new  and  undeveloped  field — the 
broad  expanse  of  Control.  Said  in  simpler  words,  what 
Mr.  Katz  knows  about  the  Control  job.  in  j^erhaps  the 
largest  retail  store  in  the  world,  is  the  fruit  of  his 
labor.  And  having  eaten  oi  those  fruits,  he  has  gen¬ 
erously  passed  them  on  to  others,  and  still  does.  Hardly 
an  hour  elapses  in  his  office,  but  what  some  seeker  of 
the  truth  telephones,  or  writes,  or  visits  the  twelfth 
floor  Delhi  in  the  West  Building  at  Macy’s,  in  search 
of  knowledge. 

So  much  for  the  background  of  the  Ernest  Katz 
Award  and  the  donor  himself,  who  modestly  feels  that 
he  has  not  done  enough  for  the  Controllers’  Congress 
and  Retailing,  but  thinks  he  needs  to  manifest  his  in¬ 
terest  fiirther,  by  offering  the  annual  award  of  $100.00 
as  an  essay  prize. 

The  Award  is  meant  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  work 


Ebnest  Katz 
Executive  Vice-President 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 


of  the  Controller  and  to  encourage  the  development  of 
new  ideas  in  the  field  of  Control.  The  contest  has  been 
held  annually  since  1927,  the  winners  being  Chester 
C.  Kaskell,  Lawrence  Gilaryi,  and 
T.  D.  Shapleigh.  Mr.  Kaskell 
donated  the  prize  money  awarded 
him  to  the  Controllers’  Congress 
to  provide  for  additional  awards. 

The  Committee  in  charge  of 
making  the  award  for  1931  is 
composed  of  Mr.  K.  C.  Richmond, 
Vice-President  and  Controller  of 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Incorporated, 
Brooklyn,  Mr.  Hector  Suyker, 
Vice-President  and  Controller  of 
L.  Bamberger  and  Company, 
Newark,  and  Dr.  Norris  A.  Bris¬ 
coe,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing,  New  York  University. 

The  following  rules  have  been 
formulated  by  the  Committee  for 
this  year’s  contest :  The  contest  is 
open  to  Controllers  and  all  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Control  Division 
of  any  store  member  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  or  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
The  essay  submitted  may  be  on 
any  subject  of  interest  to  the  Con¬ 
troller  or  to  Retailing.  The  essay 
must  lie  typed  and  should  be  confined  to  fifteen  single 
sjmced  pages.  Three  copies  must  be  submitted.  The 
essays  will  be  judged  on  the  bases  of  originality,  thor¬ 
oughness,  and  practicability.  The  contest  closes  April 
1 5th ;  the  essays  must  reach  the  Controllers’  Congress 
office  by  that  date.  The  winner  will  be  announced  at 
the  May  Convention,  and  the  pjaper  read.  The  essay 
will  also  be  published  in  the  Controllers’  Congress  Con¬ 
vention  Proceedings  and  in  The  Bulletin.  The 
$100.00  cash  award  will  be  presented  to  the  winner  by 
Mr.  Katz  personally,  if  feasible,  or  by  mail,  together 
with  a  letter  of  commendation,  which  in  itself  is  no 
unworthy  prize. 

Members  of  the  Congress  are  urged  to  enter  the 
contest  and  particularly  to  encourage  their  juniors  to 
compete. 

H.  I.  K. 
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lucrative  course,  commodities  their  fair  price,  indus¬ 
try  and  intelligence  their  fair  reward,  idleness  and 
folly  their  natural  punishment — by  maintaining  peace, 
by  defending  property,  by  diminishing  the  price  of  law, 
and  by  observing  strict  economy  in  every  department 
of  the  state.” 

Change  of  Attitude  Apparent 

In  past  years  the  retailer  has  stood  foursquare  in 
the  economic  world,  rising  or  falling  by  his  own  skill 
(or  lack  of  it)  in  meeting  consumers  wishes  and  com¬ 
petitive  conditions;  but  in  recent  years  a  change  is 
apparent.  Certain  independent  retailers  have  appealed 
to  Government  to  protect  them  in  their  intrenched 
position  by  discriminating  laws  aimed  at  chain  store 
competition,  appeals  now  reacting  against  all  Retailers 
through  the  Sales  Tax  proposed  in  many  states.  No 
different,  in  their  fundamental  concept  of  Government 
protection,  from  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  are  the  pro¬ 
posed  Kelly  Price  Fixing  Bill,  the  proposed  Vestal 
Design  Bill  and  other  laws  of  similar  intent. 

The  old  cry  baby  appeal  continues;  “Protect  us, 
White  Father,  lest  we  die ;  we  are  incapable  of  meeting 
economic  conditions.” 


1931 

If  1930  has  brought  humility  of  spirit,  it  will  have 
laid  a  foundation  for  1931  progress.  Have  we  not 
ascribed  to  ourselves  (and  our  supposed  ability)  growtii 
in  dollar  volume,  really  caused  by  the  country’s  popu¬ 
lation  growth,  really  caused  by  post  war  inflation? 

Gktals  For  Retailers 

Retailing  has  almost  been  submerged  by  over  doses 
of  the  Great- American-quack-medicine- VOLUME— 
and  by  a  lot  of  hocus  pocus,  charts,  statistics,  trends, 
etc.,  etc.,  evolved  by  so  called  experts,  who  have  a  for¬ 
mula  and  a  theory  for  every  retail  question  except  the 
all  important  one,  of  how  to  run  a  store  profitably. 
Simplicity  of  operation,  less  swank  and  ego,  lower 
costs,  faster  turnover,  buying  goods  and  selling  them 
at  a  reasonable  profit,  are  goals  that  mean  something 
when  we  reach  them.  Successful  department  stores, 
didn’t  develop  from  the  laboratory,  the  great  chains 
didn’t  start  in  the  classroom. 

Retailing  is  an  indispensable  public  service  and  can 
be  and  is  being  conducted  with  profit,  which  varies  as 
fundamental  factors  are  sound,  store  policies  sensible, 
and  management  competent. 


The  Concurrent  Conventions 

will  be  held  in 

Washington,  D.  C. 

May  25,  26,  27,  28, 1931 

oAt  the  Mayflower  Hotel 

Controllers’  Congress  Store  Managers’  Division 
Personnel  Group  Traffic  Group 

odt  the  Wardman  Park  Hotel 

Retail  Delivery  Association 
Note  the  Dates  on  Your  Calendar 
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siderat'on  of  these  proposals,  let  me  outline  briefly  the 
present  provisions  of  law  relating  to  veterans’  certifi¬ 
cates,  the  nature  of  these  certificates,  the  number  out¬ 
standing,  their  face  value,  present  value,  and  loan  value, 
the  principal  plans  for  cash  payment  on  these  certifi¬ 
cates  provided  in  the  various  pending  measures,  the 
cost  and  financing  of  these  plans,  and  the  main  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  the  proposed  policy  of  making 
cash  payments  to  veterans. 

This  law,  enacted  June  7,  1924,  and  amended  July  3, 
1926,  provides  adjusted  compensation  for  veterans  of 
the  World  War  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  a  day  for  over¬ 
sea  service  and  $1.00  a  day  for  home  service,  rendered 
in  the  period  from  April  5,  1917,  to  July  1,  1919,  in 
excess  of  sixty  days.  If  the  amount  due  is  $50.00  or 
less  it  is  paid  in  cash.  If  the  amount  exceeds  $50.00, 
the  veteran  receives  from  the  United  States  Veterans 
Bureau  an  adjusted  service  certificate,  of  a  face  value 
equal  to  the  amount  of  twenty-year  endowment  insur¬ 
ance  that  may  be  purchased  at  his  age  with  the  amount 
of  his  adjusted  service  credit,  increased  by  25  per  cent. 
The  amount  of  adjusted  service  credit  is  limited  in  the 
case  of  a  veteran  who  had  over-sea  service  to  $625  and 
in  the  case  of  a  veteran  with  home  service  only  to  $500. 
The  law  further  provides  that,  if  the  veteran  should  die 
without  having  filed  application,  the  amount  of  the 
adjusted  service  credit  shall  be  paid  in  cash  to  his 
dependents  in  the  order  of  preference  specified  in  the 
law  in  ten  quarterly  installments. 

Certificates  Endowment  Policies 

These  certificates  are  essentially  twenty-year  endow¬ 
ment  policies,  the  face  value  in  each  case  being  the 
amount  of  the  service  credit  plus  25  per  cent.  The 
number  of  certificates  outstanding,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  issued  by  the  United  States  Veterans  Bureau, 
January  31,  1931,  is  3,397,973.  The  total  face  value 
at  maturity  is  $3,426,761,507 ;  the  total  present  or 
commuted  value  is  approximately  $1,700,000,000;  and 
the  total  loan  value  is  roundly  $750,000,000.  The  aver¬ 
age  face  value  of  the  individual  certificate  is  slightly 
over  $1,000,  with  a  present  value  of  about  $500  and  a 
loan  value  of  about  $225.  Most  of  the  outstanding  cer¬ 
tificates  have  been  in  force  over  five  years  and  have 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  to  run  until  maturity.  Loans 
have  already  been  advanced  to  approximately  1,500,000 
veterans  in  the  total  amount  of  $258,131,516. 

Many  Bonus  Bills  Introduced 

More  than  fifty  bills  providing  for  cash  payments  on 
veterans’  service  certificates  have  been  introduced  in 
the  present  session  of  the  Congress.  These  bills  vary 
widely  in  respect  to  the  scale  of  payment  proposed. 
The  various  proposals  have  been  grouped,  according 
to  the  basis  or  principle  adopted  for  determining  the 
amount  of  cash  payment,  into  four  major  plans, 
namdy: 

1.  Payment  of  the  full  face  value  of  all  cer¬ 
tificates. 

2.  Payment  of  the  present  or  commuted 
value  of  certificates. 


3.  Payment  of  a  surrender  value  fixed  at  the 
present  value  plus  25  per  cent,  plus  4 
per  cent  interest. 

4.  Increase  of  the  loan  value  of  certificates 
from  the  present  limit  of  22  per  cent  of 
the  face  value  to  47  per  cent. 

The  first  three  plans  would  involve  surrender  and 
cancellation  of  the  certificates,  thus  terminating  the  in¬ 
surance.  The  last  plan  would  leave  the  insurance  in 
force  to  the  amount  of  face  value  of  the  certificate,  less 
the  total  of  all  loans,  which  could  not  exceed  47  per 
cent  of  the  face  value. 

The  third  plan  is  the  one  embodied  in  the  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  Representative  J.  N.  Garner  of  Texas, 
which  provides  for  payment  of  the  present  value  of  cer¬ 
tificates  with  an  additional  bonus  of  25  per  cent,  plus 
4  per  cent  interest,  at  the  option  of  the  certificate 
holder.  While  this  plan  is  optional,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  sooner  or  later  a  large  majority  of  the 
certificate  holders  would  take  advantage  of  its  pro¬ 
visions,  since  the  25  per  cent  bonus  in  addition  to  the 
present  value  places  a  premium  on  surrender  of  the 
certificates.  The  average  certificate,  with  a  face  value  of 
$1,000,  has  a  present  value  of  abDut  $500.  The  Gamer 
Bill  would  give  it  a  surrender  value  of  $625  plus  4  per 
cent  interest,  thus  reducing  appreciably  the  loss  to  the 
holder  through  surrender  and  increasing  greatly  the 
temptation  to  turn  these  certificates  into  ready  cash.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  proposal  directly  reverses  the 
policy  followed  in  framing  the  Adjusted  Compensation 
Act,  which  provides  for  a  bonus  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
service  credit  to  be  added  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
service  certificate.  The  Garner  Bill,  in  contrast  with 
this  provision,  would  offer  a  bonus  of  25  per  cent  of 
the  present  value  of  the  certificate  to  be  paid  on 
surrender. 

The  fourth  plan  is  that  embodied  in  the  bill  of 
Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  which  would  in¬ 
crease  the  loan  value  of  certificates  from  22  to  47  per 
cent  of  the  face  value,  thus  more  than  doubling  the 
loan  value  of  certificates.  This  proposal,  if  adopted, 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  terminating  the  insurance, 
but  would  merely  reduce  the  amount  eventually  payable 
to  the  certificate  holder  or  to  his  dependents  in  the 
e’  ent  of  his  death.  Brigadier-General  Frank  T.  Hines, 
Administrator  of  Veteran  Affairs,  has  pronounced  this 
plan  to  be  preferable  to  any  of  the  other  three  and  the 
one  that  should  be  chosen,  if  any  plan  providing  for 
cash  payments  to  veterans  is  to  be  adopted. 

The  Cost  of  Suggested  Plans 

The  discussion  of  cost  has  been  based  generally  on 
the  assumption  that  cash  payments  to  the  amount  of  the 
full  face  value  of  the  certificates  would  be  made  to  all 
veterans.  This  assumption,  however,  holds  true  only 
in  respect  to  the  first  of  the  plans  in  the  preceding 
classification.  In  the  other  three  plans  the  scale  of 
payments  is  lower,  and  the  cost  would  be  correspond¬ 
ingly  less  than  under  the  first  plan.  The  cost  under  the 
four  plans  may  be  estimated  roughly  as  follows: 

1.  Payment  of  the  full  face  value  of  all  certificates. 
This  would  entail  total  cash  disbursements  of  approxi- 
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mately  $3,400,000,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  total 
face  value  of  outstanding  certificates.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  this  entire  amount  does  not 
represent  an  additional  new  expense  to  the  government. 
The  certificates  must  be  paid  upon  maturity  in  any 
event.  But  the  payment  of  the  face  value  in  advance 
of  maturity  would  involve  an  additional  expense  in  the 
amount  of  the  difference  between  the  total  of  the  face 
values  and  that  of  the  present  or  commuted  values,  as 
of  the  date  of  payment.  This  sum  would  amount  to 
about  $1,700,000,000,  which  is  the  approximate  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  total  face  value  and  the  total  present 
value  of  the  'certificates. 

2.  Payment  of  the  present  value  of  certificates. 
The  total  amount  of  these  present  values,  as  previously 
stated,  is  approximately  $1,700,000,000.  The  payment 
of  the  present  values  of  the  certificates  at  this  time 
would  in  general  involve  no  increase  of  the  ultimate 
cost  to  the  government,  but  simply  the  immediate  pay¬ 
ment  of  obligations  that  otherwise  would  be  spread 
over  a  period  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 

3.  Payment  of  the  present  value  of  certificates  plus 
25  per  cent  and  plus  interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  option 
of  the  certificate  holder.  The  cost  of  this  plan  would 
depend,  obviously,  on  the  number  of  certificate  holders 
who  elected  to  take  advantage  of  the  option.  If  all 
the  holders  exercised  the  option,  the  cost  would  be 
$1,700,000,000,  the  amount  of  the  total  present  value 
of  the  certificates,  plus  25  per  cent  of  this  amount, 
$425,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $2,125,000,000,  to  which 
should  be  added  the  amount  of  interest  at  4  per  cent  on 
the  certificates  from  date  of  issuance  to  date  of  pay¬ 
ment.  The  amount  of  the  additional  expense  to  the 
government  under  this  plan  would  be  the  cost  of  the 
25  per  cent  bonus,  $425,000,000,  plus  the  4  per  cent 
interest  charge. 

All  Holders  Will  Not  Exercise  Option 

The  foregoing  estimates  are  based  on  the  assumption 
that  all  certificate  holders  would  apply  for  a  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  If  only  a  part  of  the  certificate  holders  exercised 
this  option,  the  cost  would  be  reduced  proportionately. 
Representative  Garner  estimates  that  only  60  per  cent 
of  the  veterans  would  cash  in  their  certificates.  On 
this  basis  the  cost  would  be  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
present  value  of  the  certificates,  or  $1,020,000,000  plus 
25  per  cent,  or  $255,000,000,  which  would  give  a  total 
of  $1,275,000,000,  to  which  would  have  to  be  added 
the  4  per  cent  interest  charge.  It  seems  altogether 
likely,  however,  in  view  of  the  special  inducement 
which  this  plan  holds  out  to  veterans  to  cash  in  their 
certificates,  that  under  the  existing  business  conditions 
considerably  more  than  60  per  cent  would  take  advant¬ 
age  of  the  opportunity. 

4.  Increase  of  the  loan  value  of  certificates  from 
22  to  47  per  cent.  The  amount  that  would  be  required 
to  provide  additional  funds  for  loans  cannot  be  esti¬ 
mated  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Obviously  it  would 
be  necessary  to  set  up  a  reserve  for  this  purpose.  At 
present  the  treasury  carries  a  reserve  to  cover  its  obli¬ 
gations  under  the  Adjusted  Compensation  Act  of 
$750,000,000,  which  is  approximately  the  amount  of  the 
total  loan  value  of  the  outstanding  certificates.  If  this 
loan  value  were  increased  by  $850,000,000,  as  proposed, 
it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  at  least  to  add  this 


amount  to  the  existing  reserve.  The  increase  of  the 
loan  value  of  the  certificates  would  not  involve  a  direct 
addition  to  the  cost  to  the  government  of  the  adjusted 
compensation  plan,  but,  since  the  change  would  intro¬ 
duce  an  actuarially  unsound  element  into  the  plan, 
it  would  doubtless  increase  the  ultimate  cost  of  this 
insurance. 

It  is  clear  ■  that  the  financing  of  any  one  of  these 
plans,  except  possibly  the  last,  would  require  a  large 
bond  issue.  In  his  statement  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  January  28,  1931,  Secretary  Mellon  set  the 
figure  for  this  bond  issue  at  $3,400,000,000,  which  is 
the  approximate  amount  of  the  total  face  value  of  the 
outstanding  certificates.  This  estimate  has  been  attacked 
by  supporters  of  the  bonus  proposals  as  excessive.  It 
is  excessive  when  applied  to  the  first  cost  of  any  of  the 
proposed  plans  except  the  first.  The  cost  of  the  first 
plan,  as  previously  pointed  out,  would  be  approximately 
$3,400,000,000.  The  first  cost  in  the  case  of  other 
plans  would  be  considerably  less  than  this  amount.  But 
the  final  cost  of  any  plan  that  might  be  adopted  is  likely 
to  approximate  closely  the  estimated  cost  of  the  first 
plan.  Once  the  principle  of  cash  payments  on  the  ser¬ 
vice  certificates  has  been  adopted,  it  is  feared  that 
the  amount  of  the  bonus  would  be  increased  by  success¬ 
ive  amendments  until  the  face  value  of  the  certificates 
had  been  paid  in  full.  In  view  of  this  probability  and 
of  the  fact  that  the  first  plan  would  call  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  payment  of  the  face  value  of  all  certificates, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  seems  to  have  ample 
justification  for  basing  his  estiibate  of  the  cost  of 
financing  the  bonus  proposition  on  the  full  amount  of 
the  face  value  of  the  service  certificates. 

A  bond  issue  of  $3,400,000,000,  as  Mr.  Mellon  points 
out,  represents  almost  one-fourth  of  our  outstanding 
interest-bearing  debt.  It  is  equal  to  more  than  one-half 
of  the  average  annual  total  of  new  capital  issues /in  the 
United  States  for  both  foreign  and  domestic  purposes. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  relative  significance  of  an 
addition  of  $3,400,000,000  to  the  national  debt,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  of  the  total  interest  bearing  debt  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  amount  of  United  States 
bonds  outstanding  are  presented : 


Total  Federal  Government 
Interest  hearing  debt  ( 1 ) 

June  30 

1925—  $20,211,000,000 

1926—  19,384,000,000 

1927—  18,251,000,000 

1928—  17,318,000,000 

1929—  16,639,000,000 

1930—  15,922,000,000 


U.  S.  Bonds 
Outstanding 

June  30 

1925—  $16,842,000,000 

1926—  16.928,000.000 

1927—  15,220,000.000 

1928—  13,021,000.000 

1929—  12.125,000.000 

1930—  12,111,000,000 


(1)  Includes,  Bonds,  Treasury  Notes  and  savings  cer- 
ificates,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  and  treasury 
bills. 


Arguments  in  Favor  of  Bill 

The  principal  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  payment  to  veterans  of  all  or  part  of  the  face 
or  the  commuted  value  of  the  service  certifiv:a*»*s  are: 

1.  This  measure  is  urgently  needed  for  tbe  relief  of 
unemployed  veterans.  The  number  of  veterans  out  of 
work  is  est  mated  by  General  Hines  of  the  Veterans 
Bureau  cs  between  200,000  and  300,000.  The  cash  pay- 
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nient  plan  is  advocated  primarily  as  an  emergency 
relief  measure.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  argue 
that  at  best  it  is  only  a  palliative  of  unemployment  and 
would  afford  only  partial  or  temporary  relief.  They 
contend  that  in  a  time  of  general  business  depression 
the  veterans  should  not  be  treated  as  a  special  privi- 
l^ed  class  and  should  be  given  no  form  of  assistance 
that  is  not  extended  on  equal  terms  to  all  unemployed 
workers. 

2.  The  enlargement  of  consumer  purchasing  power, 
that  would  result  from  the  cash  payments  to  veterans, 
would  act  as  a  stimulus  to  business.  It  would  bring  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  commodities  and  greater  activity 
in  retail  trade,  which  in  turn  would  react  beneficially  on 
other  lines  of  business  enterprise. 

Here  again  the  critics  of  the  proposal  contend  that 
any  beneficial  effect  on  business  that  the  distribution  of 
the  bonus  money  might  have  would  be  only  temporary 
and  would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  wide-spread  econ¬ 
omic  disturbance  that  would  result  from  the  flotation 
of  the  enormous  bond  issue  required  to  finance  the 
cash  payments  to  veterans. 

Arguments  Against  Bonus 

The  leading  arguments  against  the  bonus  proposals 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  The  veterans  now  have  the  privilege  of  borrow¬ 
ing  on  their  certificates,  and  the  unused  loan  value, 
in  excess  of  existing  loans,  amounts  to  over  $450,- 
000,000. 

2.  The  flotation  of  a  bond  issue  of  $3,400,000,000, 
which  according  to  the  Treasury  estimate  would  be 
required  to  finance  the  immediate  payment  of  the 
face  value  of  the  service  certificates,  would  cause 
serious  and  wide-spread  economic  disturbance,  which 
would  further  prolong  the  present  depression  and  delay 
indefinitely  a  business  recovery.  The  economic  effects 
of  the  emergency  financing  that  would  be  necessitated 
l)y  the  ])assage  of  a  bonus  measure  were  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Mellon  in  his  statement  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  Mr. 
Mellon  jxjinted  out  that  the  sale  of  government  securi¬ 
ties  in  such  volume  at  this  time  would  completely  dis¬ 
organize  the  government  and  other  security  markets, 
with  most  serious  consequences  not  only  to  the  public 
credit  but  to  our  entire  economic  structure.  It  would 
increase  the  interest  rate  on  every  other  issue  of 
government  securities.  It  would  immediately  depre¬ 
ciate  very  materially  the  price  of  all  outstanding  United 
States  bonds,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  capital 
levy  on  the  holders  of  all  United  States  government 
securtities.  It  would  kill  the  bond  market  for  any 
other  kinds  of  securities  and  would  also  destroy  the 
market  for  foreign  securities  for  a  considerable  period, 
thus  exerting  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  world  sit¬ 
uation. 

Mr.  Mellon  declared; 

“There  is  no  economic  merit  in  the  proposal.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  stimulating  business,  it  is  a  plan 
for  unmitigated  inflation,  with  the  disastrous  results 
of  which  the  world  is  only  too  familiar.  On  the  in¬ 
vestment  side  it  means  the  exhaustion  of  the  security 
n»rket  and  the  creation  of  a  serious  impediment  to 
business  recovery  both  here  and  abroad.  To  the  un¬ 


employed  it  spells  further  retardation  of  the  day  when 
normal  employment  will  be  available. 

Treasury  Program  Would  Be  Disorganized 

“From  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  it  represents  complete  disorganization  of  an 
orderly  program  for  the  refunding  and  retirement  of 
our  war  debt  and  a  tremendous  increase  in  interest 
charges.  To  the  taxpayer  it  means  the  destruction  of 
all  hope  of  the  lightening  of  the  load  of  taxation  for 
years  to  come  and  a  probable  increase  in  taxes  in  the 
very  near  future.” 

3.  The  payment  of  the  face  value  of  the  certificates 
would  deprive  the  veterans  of  the  $3 ,4(X), 000,000  of 
insurance  now  in  force  and  leave  them  with  no  pro¬ 
tection  against  future  emergencies.  This  could  hardly 
fail  to  give  rise  in  the  near  future  to  new  demands  for 
aid  from  the  public  treasury. 

4.  This  enormous  expenditure  in  aid  of  able-bodied 
veterans  would  make  it  difficult  to  provide  adequate 
funds  for  the  extension  of  relief  to  disabled  veterans 
and  widows  and  orphans,  which  is  most  urgently 
needed. 

5.  The  adoption  of  the  bonus  principle,  through 
the  passage  of  one  of  the  pending  measures,  would  set 
a  precedent  and  open  the  w’ay  for  the  enactment  of  a 
succession  of  expensive  and  demoralizing  bonus  and 
pension  measures,  which  would  inflict  on  the  nation  a 
recurrence  of  the  notorious  abuses  that  accompanied 
the  pension  legislation  following  the  Civil  War. 

The  figures  of  General  Hines  and  others  show  that 
there  are  not  over  300,000  of  the  veterans  out  of  work. 
We  all  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  unemployed, 
and  we  have  a  great  admiration  and  sympathy  for  our 
veterans,  but  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  a  distinc¬ 
tion  should  be  made  between  classes  of  the  unemployed. 
But  here  is  a  well-organized  small  group  making  these 
demands  and  we  see  the  result  in  the  numerous  bills 
that  have  been  introduced  to  give  what  some  of  them 
have  asked  for. 

Majority  Have  Not  Sought  Loans 

If  you  will  recall  my  figures  in  round  numbers  there 
were  about  3,400,000  certificates  issued.  This  prob¬ 
ably  means  about  3,400,000  men.  The  face  value  of 
these  certificates  in  1945  will  be  a  little  over  $3,400,- 
000,000.  1,900,000  of  the  men  are  evidently  treating 
the  certificates  as  insurance  and  have  not  made  any 
loans.  1,500,000  have  borrowed,  but  the  total  amount 
borrowed  averages  only  about  $172  per  certificate, 
although  the  law  permits  a  loan  on  an  average  of  $225 
per  certificate.  The  real  demand  for  this  legislation 
probably  comes  from  the  300,000  men  that  are  out  of 
work. 

If  the  law  should  be  passed  authorizing  the  payment 
of  the  full  face  value  of  all  certificates,  $3,400,000,000 
of  bonds  would  have  to  be  issued  at  once.  In  addition 
to  this  over  $8,000,000,000  of  the  present  outstanding 
indebtedness  matures  within  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  and  they  would  all  have  to  be  replaced.  The 
interest  rate  would  be  raised  considerably  and  if  we 
can  judge  by  the  results  of  the  effect  of  the  First 
Liberty  Loan  issue  in  April,  1917,  on  the  outstanding 
Government  lx)nds  at  that  time,  there  would  be  a  fall 
of  10  points  on  the  present  outstanding  issue.  Of 
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course  at  that  time  we  had  a  war,  but  also  we  had  a 
very  small  indebtedness.  The  latest  sale  of  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  at  that  time  were  the  Panama  Canal  3 
percents,  which  I  think  sold  at  about  103  in  January, 
1917,  and  at  85  at  the  end  of  June  in  that  year.  The 
40  representative  railroad  and  industrial  bonds  carried 
by  the  New  York  Times  averaged  90  in  January,  and 
were  down  to  75  by  the  end  of  that  year.  So  you  see 
when  Government  bonds  fall  in  price  or  to  sell  at  par 
must  bear  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  all  other  bonds 
depreciate  in  sympathy.  For  banks  and  other  investors 
to  take  the  loss  such  a  law  would  entail  would  be  a 
calamity.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  me  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  go  this  far.  The  third  of  the  four  major 
plans  calls  for  the  surrender  of  the  certificates  at  the 
present  surrender  value  plus  25  per  cent  plus  4  per 
cent  interest.  It  is  estimated  this  would  require  an 
issue  of  $2,250,000,000.  This  I  think  would  be  almost 
as  great  a  calamity  as  the  first  plan. 

If  this  latter  plan  is  followed,  all  of  the  $2,250,000,- 
000  would  not  be  spent  by  consumers.  You  must  re¬ 
member  that  1,900,000  of  these  men,  or  19/34,  are 
thrifty  and  saving  and  that  proportion  of  the  fund, 
or  about  $l,260,CO0,000,  would  no  doubt  go  into  in¬ 
vestments  and  savings  banks,  leaving  the  other  15/34, 
or  about  $990,000,000,  to  go  to  the  borrowers.  Then 
it  would  take  about  $290,000,000  to  pay  the  loans  and 
interest,  leaving  about  $700,000,000  of  spending  money. 

Naturally,  this  would  stimulate  retail  trade,  and  the 
business  of  those  producers  who  manufacture  for  the 
final  consumer,  but  the  tremendous  demoralization  of 
business  we  would  suffer  to  float  these  bonds  would 
offset  many  times  the  value  of  the  volume  of  trade 
we  might  expect  to  get.  My  own  belief  is  we  should 
follow  the  lead  of  Mr.  Mellon  and  do  all  we  can  to 
defeat  these  measures. 

Example  of  Legislation  to  Watch 

It  was  several  days  ago  that  I  decided  to  use  the 
“Soldiers’  Bonus’’  legislation  as  an  example  of  things 
we  should  watch  in  Washington,  and  through  the 
kindness  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
the  short  brief  that  I  have  used  in  this  talk  was  made. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  try  to  commit  this  group  to 
a  stand  on  this  important  question.  It  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  merely  to  start  you  thinking  on  the  very  urgent 
political  problems  that  we  face  today,  in  the  hopes 
that  all  of  us  will  take  a  renewed  interest  in  these 
questions  and  be  enabled  to  assume  a  well  considered 
courageous  position  from  time  to  time  in  the  future 
in  helping  to  form  public  opinion. 

At  that  time,  several  days  ago,  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  views  of  Mr.  Owen  D.  Young.  Yesterday  he 
appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  and  in  his  great  wisdom  proposed  a  com¬ 
promise.  He  thinks  some  special  means  should  be 
adopted  to  help  out  the  veterans  who  are  in  need  at 
a  cost  estimate  at  something  over  $300,000,000  but 
not  to  exceed  $500,000,000.  As  highly  as  I  regard  Mr. 
Young’s  judgment  I  cannot,  in  the  short  time  I  have 
had  to  consider  his  proposal,  agree  with  it.  However, 
if  his  plans  is  quickly  adopted  and  the  big  question 
is  disposed  of,  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  cloud  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  may  be  worth  the  price.  I  am,  therefore,  in 
accord  with  the  editorial  of  the  New  York  Times  of 
this  morning:  “If  there  is  to  be  any  legislation  at  all 
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on  this  subject  by  this  Congress  it  ought  plainly  to  1x1 
along  the  lines  adopted  by  Mr.  Young.’’ 

President  Hoover  occupies  the  most  conspicuous  I 
platform  in  the  political  world  today.  Mr.  Young, 
with  his  great  personal  wisdom  and  the  long  success  I 
and  the  many  accomplishments  of  his  great  company, 
occupies  the  most  conspicuous  platform  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  world.  These  two  men,  if  I  understand  some  of 
their  recent  utterances,  are  preaching  the  doctrine  that 
the  leaders  of  industry  and  commerce  must  solve  the 
great  problem  of  employment  insurance  and  old  ^ 
pensions.  It  will  no  doubt  be  considered  presumptuous 
for  a  shopkeeper  to  question  their  judgment.  However, 

I  think  it  is  a  time  for  every  citizen  to  do  some  think¬ 
ing  and  to  have  the  courage  to  express  his  views,  even 
though  they  may  be  wrong. 

As  for  me,  the  text  of  the  philosophy  of  President 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Young  is  not  complete  and  should  be 
modified.  More  emphasis  should  be  put  on  the  duty 
and  obligation  of  individuals.  I  would  have  it  read 
that  industrial  leaders  must  try  with  a  whole-hearted 
effort  to  help  to  change  conditions  that  bring  about 
unemployment,  and  that  individual  workers  should  be 
taught  that,  due  to  the  feelings  and  beliefs  of  men, 
there  will  always  be  ups  and  downs  in  the  line  of  pro¬ 
gress  ;  that  there  will  be  a  constant  change  from  p^ 
of  prosperity  to  valleys  of  adversity  and  hack  again, 
and  that  every  child  and  every  man  and  woman  should 
be  taught  that  they  too  must  recognize  this  law  and 
have  the  courage,  self-reliance,  and  self-control  to  try 
to  save  something  in  the  “seven  years  of  plenty”  to 
help  tide  them  over  the  “seven  years  of  famine.”  Mr. 
Coolidge  recently  made  a  timely  reference  to  the  great 
truth  revealed  to  Adam  and  Eve  6000  years  ago,  in 
the  nineteenth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis, 
w'here  it  is  decreed:  “In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground.” 

So,  you  will  see  on  this  great  public  question  I  am 
more  a  disciple  of  ex-President  Calvin  Coolidge  than 
I  am  of  Mr.  Hoover  or  Mr.  Young.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  I  will  not  give  my  whole-hearted 
support  to  my  fellow  Democrat,  Owen  D.  Young,  if 
he  is  nominated  for  President. 

Causes  of  the  Depression 

In  recent  months  from  all  quarters  we  constantly 
hear  three  questions: 

First:  What  is  the  cause  of  the  depression? 

Second:  Can  depressions  be  prevented? 

Third:  Will  normal  business  soon  return? 

As  these  three  questions  are  prompted  by  the  effects 
of  the  same  group  of  causes  they  may  ^  answered 
together. 

All  of  us  are  motivated  more  by  feelings  and  beliefs 
than  by  thoughtful  analysis  and  sound  judgment.  It  is 
these  feelings  and  beliefs, — that  is,  the  emotional  life, 
— ^that  holds  crowds  together  in  mass  moods.  The  con¬ 
structive  emotions  of  hope,  confidence,  and  court^, 
when  excessive,  give  us  optimism,  which  is  expres^ 
in  business  by  inflation.  The  destructive  emotions  of 
doubts,  fears,  and  suspicions,  used  in  moderation,  make 
us  careful  and  cautious,  but  when  they  become  exces¬ 
sive  we  have  pessimism,  expressed  in  business  in  de¬ 
flations  and  depressions. 
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A  New  National  Cash  Register 

for  Department  Stores 

This  new  National  Cash  Register  meets  a  definite  need 
in  department  stores.  It  has  many  distinct  advantages 
for  aisle  tables,  bargain  squares,  end  sections  and  other 
small  areas.  It  combines  a  number  of  new  and  impor¬ 
tant  features  with  all  of  the  basic  functions  of  a  com¬ 
plete  department  store  register.  This  new  register  is 
small  and  compact  in  size  and  moderately  priced. 

THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

DAYTON,  OHIO 
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Aspirations  and  desires  of  man  increase  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  so  that  he  can  gratify  some  of  them.  In 
this  way  we  get  demand,  and  when  that  becomes  wide¬ 
spread,  to  supply  it  we ‘get  industrial  activities.  The 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  not  affected  alone  by 
what  are  called  the  necessities  of  life,  our  purely  physi¬ 
cal  requirements,  but  are  affected  in  our  present  civi¬ 
lization  more  by  the  moods  of  people  seeking,  as  they 
can  afford  them,  distinctions  of  various  kinds.  In  re¬ 
cent  times  we  have  called  this  the  psychological  influ¬ 
ences  of  business. 

For  a  practical  illustration,  suppose  we  take  my  own 
case.  That  I  might  make  a  good  impression  and  win 
your  approval,  I  appear  here  tonight  dressed  much 
more  expensively  than  actual  necessity  requires.  My 
apartment  on  Park  Avenue  is  probably  twice  as  costly 
as  similar  accommodations  on  Riverside  Drive  where 
probably  the  air  would  be  fresher  and  the  view  more 
attractive.  My  family  and  I  no  longer  use  an  automo¬ 
bile  as  a  means  of  sport.  It  is  simply  a  vehicle  for 
transportation,  but  instead  of  a  Ford  or  a  Chevrolet,' 
we  spend  the  money  to  get  a  Cadillac.  My  trip  to 
Washington  on  Tuesday  was  made  on  an  extra  fare 
train.  There  is  no  purely  rational  excuse  for  this 
added  expense  to  my  budget,  but  it  appeals  to  my  feel¬ 
ings  in  a  way  that  gives  me  satisfaction.  According 
to  the  notion  I  hold,  these  goods  and  services,  for  which 
I  have  paid  perhaps  excessively,  have  had  some  favor¬ 
able  effect  on  the  beliefs  of  other  people  which  causes 
them  to  react  favorably  towards  me. 


Fear  Reduces  Expenditures 


What  Is  Normal  Business? 


When  will  normal  business  return?  It  might  be 
fair  to  meet  this  question  by  asking;  what  is  normal 
business?  The  period  from  1923  to  1929  I  would  not 
call  normal.  There  were  a  great  many  people  very 
prosperous  in  their  business  and  many  more  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  speculation.  However,  during  that  time,  the 
agricultural  part  of  our  nation,  the  business  of  mining 
coal,  and  many  of  its  industrial  activities  were  in  diffi¬ 
culties  that  increased  from  year  to  year.  The  noisy,  well 
advertised  part  of  successful  business  either  drowned 
out  or  ridiculed  complaints  from  the  unfortunate 
groups  of  business  and  industrial  activities.  Through 
the  conspicuous  display  of  the  fortunate  classes,  these 
were  looked  upon  as  very  prosperous  years  and  by 
some  people  as  a  normal  period.  Personally,  I  do  not 
think  history  will  repeat  itself  very  soon  in  this  re¬ 
spect  and  I  sincerely  hope  it  w’ill  not. 

My  own  idea  is  that  as  far  as  commodity  prices  are 
concerned,  on  the  important  items  in  the  budget  of 
consumption,  we  have  about  reached  the  bottom, 
far  as  the  mass  mood  is  concerned,  the  people  who  are 
able  to  think  (and  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  in 
this  country)  have  about  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  cannot  depend  on  optimistic  promises  of  industrial 
and  political  leaders  any  longer  and  that  the  individual 
must  do  something  for  himself.  Courage  and  self- 
reliance  are  coming  back,  and  in  our  own  line  of  busi¬ 
ness,  while  we  do  not  expect  to  get  the  volume  of 
last  year,  I  think  we  will  do  fairly  well  as  to  profits. 


Obligations  of  Leadership 


When  I  am  hopeful  and  confident  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  spend  my  “saved-up  labor”  in  such  ways;  when  I 
am  bowed  down  with  fear  and  doubt  I  not  only  hesi¬ 
tate  but,  in  my  anxiety  to  save  for  the  future,  I  reduce 
such  expenditures. 

We  human  beings  are  much  more  alike  than  we  are 
unlike  and  it  is  safe  to  argue  that  you  and  all  normal 
people  act  and  react  as  I  do  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  When  these  emotions  affect  the  masses,  yoti, 

■  of  course,  get  that  wavering  curve  as  we  rise  to  the 
peak  of  prosperity,  fall  away  into  the  valley  of  ad¬ 
versity,  and  then  rise  again. 

Science  has  not  been  able  to  accurately  gauge  the 
fluctuations  of  human  moods,  particularly  mass  moods, 
and  may  never  be  able  to  do  so,  and  so,  as  history 
shows  these  changes  have  occurred  in  the  past — prob¬ 
ably  our  earliest  record  being  the  story  of  Joseph,  the 
leading  business  man  of  Egypt  some  4,000  years  ago 
— it  can  be  predicted  they  will  recur  in  the  future. 
The  definite  date  when  the  change  comes  will  always 
be  difficult  to  foresee.  As  demands  for  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  increase,  employment  increases;  and  as  these  de¬ 
mands  fall  away,  employment  must  decrease. 


Day  by  day,  in  1931,  we  leaders  must  add  to  our 
knowledge,  we  must  broaden  our  understanding  and 
we  must  increase  our  skill.  The  better  we  do  these 
things  the  more  interesting  and  influential  will  l)e  our 
lives,  and  the  more  profitable  and  enduring  will  be  our 
Intsiness. 

Working  as  individuals  we  have  a  very  limited 
capacity,  working  through  our  organizations  we  have 
almost  unlimited  capacity,  bounded  only  by  the  skill 
and  industry  with  which  we  lead. 

We  give  the  public  a  needed  facility  and  we  are 
entitled  to  fair  return  on  our  investment  in  this  service. 

We  can  make  a  fair  net  profit,  but  to  do  so  we  must 
use  the  necessary  ingredients  of  hard  work,  intelligent, 
and  enthusiastic  leadership,  organized  effort,  and 
economy  in  operation. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  business 
is  to  give  a  worthwhile  service  and  to  make  a  fair 
net  profit.  The  test  of  management  is  a  fair  net  profit 
and  an  increased  good-will.  This  is  the  task  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  each  of  us  for  the  year  1931,  and  it  is 
the  principal  thought  I  want  you  to  take  home  with 
you  from  this  meeting. 


Organization 

Organization  Engineering  by  Henry  S.  Dennison.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  New  York,  Publishers.  Price  $2.00, 
195  pages. 


Based  on  a  sound  knowledge  of  psychology,  this 
book  presents,  in  non-technical  and  very  stimulating 
form,  the  essentials  of  successful  organization  and 
efficient  management  of  business  enterprises.  It 


Engineering 

stresses  the  dangers  of  oversimplification  of  a  problem 
which  deals  with  all  the  complex  and  often  conflicting 
human  traits  of  those  who  make  up  the  personnel  of 
any  group.  It  analyzes  the  motives  which  impel 
human  conduct  and  the  factors  necessary  for  good 
team  work,  and  makes  shrewd  comments  on  the  van- 
ous  elements  in  the  set-up  of  any  organization. 
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These  Outstanding  Burroughs  Features  result 
in  Faster,  more  Accurate  Billing  at  Less  l3ost. 


la  Flat  surface  for 
quick  insertion  and 
accurate  alignment 
of  forms. 


2«  Cylinder  platen 
for  speed— the  fast¬ 
est  method  of  me¬ 
chanical  posting. 


3«  Balances  and 
totals  printed  by  one 
key  depression.  No 
copying  from  dials. 


4m  Keyboards  — 
typewriter  and  add¬ 
ing  machine— con¬ 
densed  •  into  small 
area  for  most  effi¬ 
cient  operation. 


3*  Errors  corrected 
before  an  amount  is 
printed  or  added,  by 
depressing  one  key. 


6.  Complete  date 
printed  by  the  de¬ 
pression  of  one  key, 
or  automatically,  if 
desired. 


7m  Oosed  accounts 
are  automatically 
designated  by  the 
symbol  “O”. 


8.  Automatic  deci¬ 
mal  tabulation  and 
punctuation;  dollars 
under  dollars,  cents 
under  cents;  auto¬ 
matic  tabulation  be¬ 
tween  columns. 


— 

— 

8*  Credits  maybe 
printed  in  red  and 
designatedby“CR” 
for  identification 
on  copies. 


lO.  Credit  bal¬ 
ances  automati¬ 
cally  designated  by 
“CR”  and  printed 
in  red. 


11.  Electric  re¬ 
turn  of  carriage 
speeds  up  the  work 
and  lessens  opera¬ 
tor  fatigue. 


12.  A  fast  elec¬ 
tric  adding,  listing 
and  subtracting 
machine  for  proof¬ 
listing  and  all  gen¬ 
eral  addition. 


burroughs  adding  machine  company  '  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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and  find  out  whether  the  design  was  copyrighted. 
But  here  we  should  remember  that  the  Bill  allows  a 
delay  of  six  months  after  the  article  is  put  on  sale 
before  it  is  compulsory  to  register  it,  and  it  cannot 
be  registered  until  it  is  actually  manufactured  and 
oflfered  for  sale.  Hence,  no  search  would  furnish  in¬ 
formation  to  warrant  even  the  most  careful  and  scrupu¬ 
lous  manufacturer  to  make  a  decision. 

A  Blow  at  Domestic  Production 

(11) — This  bill,  furthermore,  would  jeopardize  the 
welfare  of  thousands  of  domestic  manufacturers  while 
promoting  the  interests  of  foreign  manufacturers.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  seventy-five  to  ninety  percent 
of  style  designs  in  women’s  garments  originate  in 
France.  In  our  own  country  a  great  industry  has  been 
established  and  developed,  producing  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  permissable  modifications  of  the  styles  at 
prices  within  the  range  of  the  average  consumer.  Un¬ 
der  this  bill  a  French  designer,  or  in  fact  any  foreign 
manufacturer,  could  obtain  copyrights  and  therefore 
monopolies,  which  would  adversely  affect  our  indus¬ 
tries  and  deprive  our  people  of  new  and  novel  lines 
of  merchandise  which  they  consume  and  enjoy  today. 
In  fact,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  American  manu¬ 
facturers,  whose  integrity  and  whose  ethics  in  relation 
to  other  American  manufacturers  cannot  be  questioned, 
would  be  so  hampered  by  foreign  monopolies  thus 
created,  that  they  would  be  forced  out  of  business. 

Bill  Would  Increase  Unemployment 

(12) — Not  only  would  the  monopolies  granted  to 
foreign  manufacturers  seriously  affect  the  employment 
of  our  labor,  but  the  degree  of  uncertainty  and  con¬ 
fusion  that  would  exist  further  in  our  own  American 
producion  plants,  as  a  result  of  such  legislation,  would 
cause  manufacturers  to  proceed  most  cautiously  in  the 
production  of  seasonal  goods.  This  alone  would  mean 
unemployment  in  industries  so  affected.  This  was  sub¬ 
stantiated  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Patents,  on 
January  8th  last,  by  Colonel  Charles  W.  Johnson, 
President  of  Botany  Worsted  Company.  At  that  time 
Colonel  Johnson  stated  that  he  took  orders  for  coatings 
during  July,  August  and  September,  and  that  the  actual 
production  of  the  goods  must  be  completed  by  the 
fifteenth  of  September.  One  fabric  of  this  company, 
known  as  the  Imperator,  sold  to  the  extent  of  26,CX)0 
pieces  with  one  hundred  yards  to  the  piece.  Npw  if 
the  Botany  Worsted  Company  were  hampered  with  a 
bill  of  this  character,  would  they  dare  to  go  into  such 
large  scale  production  while  confronted  with  the  fear 
that  they  might  jxjssibly  be  accused  of  infringing,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  possible  colorable  imitation,  upon  the  design 
copyright  of  another  manufacturer  ?  At  the  same  hear¬ 
ing,  another  prominent  manufacturer  said.  “If  we  have 
got  to  investigate  every  case  that  is  put  before  us 
before  we  can  bid  on  business,  I  will  say  that  our 
factories  are  going  to  close  and  our  factories  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  closed  today.  Hence  I  need  not  dwell  further 
on  the  effects  of  this  measure  upon  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  American  labor”. 


Will  Not  Protect  Professional  Designers 

(13)— After  studying  carefully  this  proposed  leg¬ 
islation,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  professional  <k- 
signer  is  going  to  be  protected.  I  have  talked  to  some 
of  them.  Many  have  not  even  read  this  bill.  They 
have  taken  the  proponents  at  their  word  when  they 
say  that  it  will  protect  them.  The  only  way  a  designer 
could  secure  real  and  adequate  protection  would  be 
through  a  manufacturer,  who  would  put  his  design  in 
production,  offer  it  for  sale,  and  adequately  compen¬ 
sate  the  designer.  This  will  not  always  be  possible, 
and  we  all  know  that  many  professional  designers  have 
not  the  financial  means  to  undertake  manufacturing. 
Paragraphs  A,  B  and  C  of  Section  18  clearly  indicate 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  honest,  innocent 
and  true  creator  of  designs  and  the  manufacturers  of 
those  designs  to  prove  that  they  are  the  true  creators, 
and  that  they  should  have  the  protection. 

The  incompetent  and  mediocre  designers,  through 
this  legislation,  would  have  an  opportunity  through  a 
manufacturer  to  make  endless  trouble  for  the  legiti¬ 
mate  designer  and  manufacturer.  Truly  creative  de¬ 
signers  would  be  hopelessly  discouraged,  for  as  a  rule 
they  would  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  prove  the  actual 
sources  of  their  designs  and  to  protect  themselves 
from  charges  of  infringement  as  defined  in  this  bill. 

Bill  Will  Not  Stop  Piracy 

(14)  — This  legislation  would  not  stop  so-called 
piracy.  The  pirates  will  rush  for  a  copyright  and  have 
the  prima  facie  right  and  presumption  in  their  favor 
in  court  and  certainly  during  the  period  when  con¬ 
sumer  demand  exists. 

Creators  of  designs  which  are  truly  original  in  their 
application  to  merchandise  will  be  ])ut  to  the  trouble, 
inconvenience  and  expense  of  defending  their  rights 
in  our  courts  and  it  will  place  upon  them  the  burden 
and  responsibility  of  proving  that  those  pirates  of  their 
designs  have  knowingly  and  wilfully  infringed  upon 
them. 

Constitutionality  Doubtful 

(15)  — Grave  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  this  measure.  A  copyright  was 
intended  by  the  Constitution  “to  protect  and  foster  the 
arts  and  sciences”,  and  hence  the  creations  of  the 
author  or  creator.  It  never  was  intended  to  apply  to 
a  manufactured  product,  and  that  is  what  this  bill  does. 
Doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  bill  arises  from 
the  fact  that  its  beneficiaries  will  be  for  the  most  part 
not  the  true  creator  of  “new  and  novel”  designs,  but 
the  manufacturers  of  the  goods  to  which  the  design 
applies. 

In  the  memorandum  submitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Copyrights  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  an  additional  argument  as  to  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  this  measure  is  cited  as  follows :  “Em- 
iment  authorities  have  questioned  the  validity  of  the 
bill  on  the  further  ground  that  industrial  designs  having 
lieen  classified  by  Congress  as  in  the  patent  field- 
involving  invention — they  can  not  now  be  transferred 
into  the  field  of  copyright  by  the  mere  process  of 
eliminating  the  requirements  of  novelty”. 
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And  now  in  conclusion  may  I  say  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  proponents  of  this  Bill  can  re¬ 
quest  Congress  to  enact  a  measure  which  will  obviously 
create,  in  many  instances,  unwarranted  monopolies, 
and  hence  increase  the  cost  of  goods  to  our  people. 
How  can  they  ask  for  this  legislation  when  it  will 
serve  as  a  deterrent  factor  and  retard  our  industrial 
and  mercantile  institutions,  with  the  result  that  it  will 
affect  adversely  the  employment  of  our  labor.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  retailer,  it  will  prove  to  be 
impracticable  and  unworkable,  because  of  the  futility 
of  determining  the  rightful  ownership  of  a  copyright 
design  when  purchasing  merchandise.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  the  manufacturer,  not  only  would  the 
thousands  of  articles  of  merchandise,  which  would  be 
registered  under  the  Bill,  cause  a  condition  of  con¬ 
fusion  and  uncertainty,  but  this  confusion  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  would  be  further  augmented  by  the  six  months 
peri^  permitted  for  the  application  for  copyright 
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registration.  From  the  consumers’  viewpoint,  this  Bill 
would  not  only  increase  the  cost  of  living  generally, 
but  would  deprive  the  masses  of  the  American  People 
of  the  proper  adaptation  of  new  and  novel  lines  of 
merchandise,  because  of  monopolies  created,  which 
would  place  this  merchandise  outside  of  their  pur¬ 
chasing  power. 

I  would  like  to  leave  this  thought  with  you.  Are  we 
justified  in  attempting  to  right  tfie  admitted  wrong 
which  now  exists,  because  some  new  and  novel  designs 
are  copied  and  the  designer  and  manufacturer  of  them 
thereby  suffer,  by  bringing  on  ourselves  far  greater 
evils,  such  as  this  Bill  will  impose  on  American  manu¬ 
facturers,  American  distributors  and  the  American 
people  ? 

Judge  Swan  and  Judge  Hand  of  the  U.  S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  in  the  case  of 
Chenev  Bros.  vs.  Doris  Silk  Corporation,  well  said. 
“There  are  larger  issues  at  stake”. 


An  Arithmetic  Manual  For  Department  Store  Use 


“Put  down  six  and  carry  two.”  The  new  arithmetic 
manual  compiled  by  the  Prince  School  and  published 
by  the  Personnel  Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  does  not  deal  with  processes  quite  so 
simple  as  the  foregoing  quotation.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  very  complete  resume  of  the  various  arithmetical 
processes  used  in  department  stores.  It  has  been  com¬ 


piled  particularly  for  executive  training  groups  but  has 
an  appendix  dealing  with  common  and  decimal  frac¬ 
tions  s«^at  training  departments  teaching  salespeople 
and  clericals,  who  are  deficient  in  arithmetic,  will  also 
find  material  for  instruction  use. 

Copies  of  the  manual  may  be  secured  from  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  $1.CX)  each. 


Examine  Your  Time-Honored  Practices 


EVERY  business  enterprise  that  exists 
long  enough  acquires  its  various  tradi¬ 
tions.  Whether  or  not  they  are  worthy 
depends  up>on  the  management. 

Gcxxl  management  looks  into  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  its  organization,  especially  at 
budget -making  time,  and  seeks  to  weed 
out  those  that  are  imdesirable  and  thereby 
gain  something  in  resources  for  perpetu¬ 
ating  and  strengthening  those  that  are 
worth  while. 


The  preparation  and  use  of  a  well-ordered 
budget  dictate  that  expenditures  must  be 
governed,  not  by  precedent,  but  by  ne¬ 
cessity  as  indicated  and  explained  by  the 
aims  and  month-to-month  operations  of 
the  business. 

Effective  Budget  Control  is  based  on 
reliable  facts  and  figures;  is  a  method 
through  which  Modern  Accountancy 
serves  the  creative  talents  of  management 
with  the  stimulus  and  dependable  counsel 
of  timely  and  exact  knowledge. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS-SYSTEM  SERVICE 


OKTROIT  HUNTINGTON. 

CRIK  W.VA. 

FORT  WAYNt  INDIANAPOLIS 

PORT  WORTH  JACKSON.  MISS. 

GRAND  RAPIDS  KALAMAZOO 
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HOUSTON  LOS  ANGELES 
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PORTLAND.  Ml. 

PROVIDENCB 

READING 

RICHMOND 


ROCHESTER  TOLIDO 

ST.  LOUIS  TULSA 
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SAN  ANTONIO  WASHINGTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO  WHEELING 
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is  not  yet  in  sight.  Similarly,  when  retailing  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  re-analysis  with  the  object  of  closer  adjust¬ 
ment  to  consumer  demand,  we  shall  probably  have  as 
many  changes  and  probably  as  great  progress  as  came 
from  either  expense  accounting  or  the  installation  of 
unit  stock  control. 

Indeed,  the  development  of  the  tools  of  retail  store 
operation,  such  as  expense  accounting  and  unit  stock 
Control,  was  necessary  as  foundation  for  the  new 
technique  in  determining  and  meeting  consumer  de¬ 
mand.  A  stock  control  system,  properly  operated,  in¬ 
dicates  precisely  what  consumers  are  buying  and  also 
what  they  are  not  buying,  of  that  merchandise  carried 
in  stock.  That  is  a  gowi  beginning  in  the  analysis 
of  consumer  demand.  A  better  use  of  want  slips  re¬ 
veals  what  consumers  are  thinking  of  buying  but  which 
the  store  does  not  carry.  A  more  careful  shopping 
check-up  of  what  is  selling  elsewhere,  not  merely- 
what  is  being  shown  elsewhere,  is  an  additional  guide 
to  what  consumers  are  buying.  Confidential  exchanges 
of  information  among  non-competitive  stores  on  best 
selling  goods  is  another  invaluable  guide  which  no 
store  today  can  afford  to  do  without.  Consumer  counts 
to  determine  what  consumers  have  already  bought  and 
are  using,  carried  on  consistently  and  continuously, 
so  as  to  reveal  the  trends  of  use,  are  rapidly  coming 
into  our  system  of  measuring  consumer  demand.  Cus¬ 
tomers’  control  systems  which  reveal  what  lines  of 
goods  regular  customers  buy  and  what  lines  they  do 
not  buy  is  another  method  of  analysis  throwing  light 
on  the  problems  of  meeting  consumer  demand. 

Technique  Oi  Consumer  Analysis  Improving 

These  are  probably  but  beginnings  in  the  technique 
of  determining  what  the  consumer  demand  is  and  the 
direction  of  its  trends.  Even  as  the  past  ten  years 
have  seen  the  progressive  development  and  wide  applic¬ 
ation  of  methods  of  store  operation,  the  standard¬ 
ization  of  organization,  scientific  personnel  work  and 
so  on,  it  seems  likely  that  the  next  ten  years  will  be 
characterized  not  only  by  a  more  thorough  application 
of  these  methods  to  retailing,  but  also  the  development 
of  a  new  technique  in  merchandising  to  meet  consumer 
demand  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.  At  pre¬ 
sent  our  ideas  upon  the  subject  are  still  hazy,  but 
not  more  so  than  they  were  about  expense  accounting 
back  in  1910. 

When  we  know  more  about  what  consumers  want 
in  merchandise  and  service,  when  we  are  better  able 
to  trace  and  check  the  changes  that  are  going  on  in 
consumer  demand,  retail  merchandise  stocks  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  simpler,  there  will  be  a  higher  turnover,  there 
will  be  considerably  lower  mark-downs.  It  is  probable 
that  returns  will  be  less,  and  expenses  of  operation 
should  be  lower.  Retail  store  architecture  will  be  based 
on  an  increased  knowledge  of  what  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  prefer  and  it  is  certain  that  the  store  layout 
and  fixtures  that  now  looks  so  beautiful  in  the  blue¬ 
prints  and  that  thrill  the  store  architects  and  engineers 
will  be  something  quite  different.  A  retail  store  build¬ 
ing  and  equipment  that  violates  everything  we  have  said 
of  the  need  for  being  what  its  customers  most  prefers. 


and  there  are  prolmbly  many  of  such,  may  still  do 
business,  but  probably  only  at  expense  of  other 
factors.  Running  a  store  in  an  inadequate  building 
and  with  a  layout  and  equipment  not  suited  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  consumer  is  like  running  a  car  with  the 
brakes  set. 

When  department  stores  first  came  into  existence, 
a  generation  ago,  they  represented  a  distinct  advan- 
age  not  only  from  an  operating  standpoint,  but  also 
in  service  to  consumers.  During  the  intervening  years 
most  of  the  attention  of  department  store  managers 
has  been  concentrated  upon  the  mechanics  of  oper¬ 
ation,  on  the  buying  of  merchandise  for  less,  on  con¬ 
trol  of  expenses,  on  developing  org^anization  and  pro¬ 
cedure.  There  has,  of  course,  been  study  of  a  kind 
of  consumer  demand,  but  on  an  individual  and  unor¬ 
ganized  basis.  As  stated  before,  consumer  demand  was 
taken  for  granted.  It  seems  safe  to  predict  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  ten  years  sound  management  will  suffer 
no  let-down  in  operating  efficiency  but  will  make  new 
progress  in  meeting  consumer  demand. 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  ask  your  attention 
to  another  problem  which  has  come  into  sharp  prom¬ 
inence  during  the  past  year  and  which  must  be  of  deep 
significance  to  retailers  as  well  as  to  consumers.  For 
several  years  leading  retailers  have  urged  that  their 
function  in  society  is  that  of  purchasing  agents  for  the 
consuming  public.  We  now  have  before  us  great  ques¬ 
tions  of  public  policy  in  which  the  retailer  may  be 
called  upon  to  justify  his  claim  to  being  the  purchas¬ 
ing  agent  of  the  consuming  public.  If  this  is  his 
function,  then  it  is  clear  that  he  must  be  on  the  con¬ 
stant  lookout  for  the  interests  of  the  consumer  and 
his  ])urchasing  power  as  well. 

Consumer  Group  Becoming  Self-conscious 

Up  to  the  present  the  consuming  public  has  had 
but  little  organization  and  less  official  representation^ 
in  the  affairs  of  business.  By  business  interest  and 
proximity  retailers  have  been  in  the  best  position  to 
represent  the  consumer  viewpoint.  But  there  are  in¬ 
dications  of  change  in  consumer  attitudes.  They  are 
slowly  but  surely  becoming  self-conscious  as  con¬ 
sumers.  The  Consumers’  L^gue,  for  example,  which 
up  to  the  present  time  has  devoted  its  energies  largely 
to  such  matters  as  labor  problems,  seems  on  the  point 
of  expanding  its  functions  into  the  field  of  consump¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  most  widely  read  books  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country  was  Chase  and  Schlink’s  “Youi 
Money’s  Worth,”  a  book  severely  criticizing  business 
from  the  consumer  viewpoint.  More  and  more  women’s 
clubs  are  giving  problems  of  consumption  their  atten¬ 
tion.  Consumers  co-operative  enterprises  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  insignificant,  both  in  point  of  number  and  in 
volume  of  business  handled,  but  during  the  last  ten 
years  they  have  been  growing  steadily.  It  is  a  common 
observation  among  retailers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
that  consumers  are  becoming  more  critical  not  only 
of  retailing  but  of  business  in  general.  All  of  these 
factors  have  shown  increased  activity  during  the  past 
year. 

In  the  years  preceding  1930  the  easy  going  consum- 
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and  made  prompt  mailing  of  monthly  statements  possible 

Three  years  ago,  the  Chieago  Talking  Mach-  the  credit  department  of  the  Chicago  Talking 

ine  Company  faced  with  difficulty  in  keeping  Machine  Company  25%  in  labor,  2  hours  a  day  in 

the  accounts  of  its  800  dealers  up-to-date,  installed  the  operator’s  time  and  has  made  prompt  mailing 


Three  years  ago,  the  Chicago  Talking  Mach¬ 
ine  Company  faced  with  difficulty  in  keeping 
the  accounts  of  its  800  dealers  up-to-date,  installed 
a  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine.  It  solved 
their  problem  once  and  for  all  by  writing  the 
customer  statement,  posting  the  ledger  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  13  column  distribution  of  sales  and  credits 
at  one  operation.  Now  accounts  are  carried  in  con¬ 
stant  balance  and  audited  daily.  Books  are  closed 
monthly  and  statements,  which  are  mailed  on  the 
last  day,  include  charges  and  credits  for  that 
day’s  business. 

The  keeping  of  accounts  receivable,  including 
distribution  by  the  use  of  this  machine  has  saved 


Accounting  Machine  Division 


of  monthly  statements  possible.  Last  but  not  least, 
credit  collections  have  speeded  up  materially. 


The  Remington  Bookkeeping  Machine  has  proven 
its  ability  to  speed  production  and  save  costs  in 
every  branch  of  business  administration  ...  so 
much  so  that  it  really  costs  you  nothing  at  all  be¬ 
cause  it  actually  pays  for  itself.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  further  details  of  what  it  can  accomplish  in 
your  accounting  work. 


Remington  Rand 
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ing  public,  which  had  enjoyed  an  increasing  income 
light-heartedly  and  innocently  made  their  investments 
and  speculations  on  the  advice  of  banks  and  invest¬ 
ment  houses.  During  the  past  year  they  have  taken  a 
loss  not  only  in  unemployment  and  lower  income  but 
also  a  terrific  loss  in  investments  and  savings,  in  many 
cases  the  accumulation  of  years.  It  is  not  an  exagger¬ 
ation  to  say  that  there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  of  feel¬ 
ing  very  generally  throughout  the  country  among  con¬ 
sumers  that  they  were  betrayed  by  the  course  of  events 
of  the  latter  part  of  1929  and  1930,  I  cannot  say  that 
many  consumers  definitely  blame  the  financial  and  in¬ 
vestment  houses,  but  some  do.  The  institutions  that 
exist  to  serve  the  investing  public  failed  the  people. 
The  people  of  the  country,  your  customers,  were  let 
down  for  billions.  It  may  be  truthfully  urged  that 
millions  of  consumers  were  themselves  at  fault  in 
rushing  into  untried  investments  during  the  boom 
period.  Perhaps  they  could  not  have  been  stopped, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  any  records  of  efforts  to  do 


Retailers  Have  Best  Record  in  Serving  Public 


.The  retail  business  has  a  much  better  record  than 
the  banking  and  investment  business.  In  all  reputable 
retail  establishments  the  consumer’s  satisfaction  is 
guaranteed.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  insure  that  goods 
shall  be  as  represented  and  if  any  mistake  is  made 
the  retailer  stands  ready  to  correct  it.  If  such  a  policy 
had  prevailed  in  the  field  of  consumer  investments 
it  is  unlikely  that  we  should  have  had  a  stock  exchange 
boom  of  the  proportions  reached  in  1929  and  we  should 
not  have  suffered  such  a  deep  collapse  at  the  end  of 
that  year.  It  cannot  be  urged  that  the  sale  of  securities 
to  consumers  is  different  in  principle  from  that  of  the 
sale  of  furniture,  of  apparel,  or  of  a  pair  of  shoes. 
The  fact  that  the  consumer  service  policies  followed 
by  all  reputable  rttailers  in  this  country  are  not  follow¬ 
ed  by  institutions  selling  savings,  services  and  invest¬ 
ments  is  decidedly  an  indication  of  the  backwardness 
of  business  morals  and  methods  in  the  latter  fields. 
Modern  retailing  conserves  the  interests  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  In  the  financial  field  the  policy  still  seems  to 
hold.  “Let  the  buyer  beware.”  If  it  were  possible  to 
submit  the  suggestion,  the  business  concerns  that  sell 
means  of  savings  and  investments  have  something  to 
learn  from  retailing. 

The  retailer,  as  well  as  the  consumer,  suffered  a 
deep  economic  loss  during  the  past  year.  Of  the  20 
billion  reduction  in  incomes  a  large  part,  probably 
75  per  cent  or  more,  would  have  found  its  way  over 
retail  counters  during  the  past  year  and  though  con¬ 
ditions  may  improve  this  year  there  will  probably 
be  a  similar  total  loss  to  consumers  and  a  similar  loss 
to  retailers  in  1931  before  normal  business  conditions 
are  again  restablished. 

In  his  function  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  con¬ 
sumer,  as  well  as  in  his  own  economic  interest,  the 
niiestion  may  now  be  asked  whether  or  not  the  retailer 
will  undertake  to  work  with  other  forward-looking 
people  on  such  problems  of  the  consumer  as  what  may 
be  done  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  blows  of  business 
denressions  and,  if  possible,  what  can  be  done  to  pre- 
•wnt  their  recurrence. 

Business  men,  bankers  and  practically  all  men  of 

Continued 


affairs  are  unanimous  in  describing  the  past  business 
depression  as  wholly  stupid  and  unnecessary.  We  have 
at  all  times  during  this  period  had  a  productive  and 
distributive  mechanism  well  able  to  provide  every 
reasonable  consumer  want  and  consumers  have  be« 
both  willing  and  anxious  to  contribute  their  labor  in 
return  for  these  necessities.  We  have  the  spectacle  of 
over  supply  on  the  one  hand  and  hungry  and  freezing 
people  ready  to  work  but  with  nothing  to  do  on  the 
other.  It  seems  grotesque  that  there  should  have  hew 
such  a  break-down.  There  must  be  a  way  out  of  such 
difficulties.  Such  a  way  must  be  found.  No  country, 
not  even  the  United  States,  can  stand  many  such  occur¬ 
rences.  In  the  interests  of  future  stability  of  our 
government  as  well  as  of  our  business,  it  is  imperative 
that  serious  efforts  be  made  to  prevent  these  business 
tornadoes,  if  possible,  or  at  least  to  provide  adequate 
cushions  against  the  shock  of  such  disasters. 

This  is  the  worst  possible  economic  time  for  the 
consideration  of  proposals  that  will  raise  taxes  and 
therefore  the  expenses  of  operation,  but  we  are  certain 
to  have  a  flood  of  such  proposals  during  the  coming 
year.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  During  the  last  30  years 
we  have  had  many  studies  on  unemployment.  Every 
previous  depression  has  had  its  crop  of  commissions 
and  reports,  but  nothing  has  ever  been  done  about 
them.  The  American  public  has  a  way  of  acting  only 
under  necessity.  We  now  face  such  a  necessity.  R^• 
tailers  will  be  called  upon  in  their  capacity  as  citizens 
as  well  as  business  men  to  take  a  stand  upon  these 
measures.  The  object  here  is  to  urge  that  the  interest 
of  the  consumer  is  the  interest  of  the  retailer. 


Program  For  Meeting  Present  Situation 


I  do  not  know  what  course  or  trend  these  proposals  I 
are  likely  to  take,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  I  would  like  I 
to  present  for  your  consideration  a  brief  statement  of  I 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  necessary  elements  of  a  I 
comprehensive  program  in  dealing  with  this  business  I 
situation.  There  are  five  highly  important  factors. 

1.  There  is  urgently  needed  a  reestablishment  of 
public  confidence  in  both  government  and  business, 
something  that  is  now  sadly  lacking.  The  essentials 
necessary  to  the  reestablishment  of  such  confidence  are 
plain,  common  honesty'  and  a  little  constructive  action 
on  necessary  matters  applied  without  delay. 

2.  Immediate  and  adequate  help  for  the  freezing 
and  starving  people  of  this  country  is  a  primary 
necessity. 

3.  There  is  needed  the  establishment  of  a  general 
economic  board  or  council  with  both  means  and  power 
to  carry  on  research  to  find  out  what  the  causes  of 
business  depressions  are  and  what  to  do  about  them. 
In  passing,  let  it  be  said  that  the  ablest  business  students 
probably  have  a  great  deal  to  learn  about  the  causes  of 
business  depressions.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  concensus  of 
reputable  scientific  judgment  on  the  real  causes  nor  on 
what  to  do  about  them.  It  is  time  that  some  real  atten¬ 
tion  be  given  to  this  problem  and  this  suggestion  intends 
that  an  official  body  be  made  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opmert  of  the  n?cesjary  knowledge.  Competent  men  can 
be  found  in  business  and  industry  to  take  positions  on 
such  a  board,  but  their  tasks  should  be  assumed  with 
full  interest  va  and  responsibility  to  the  general  public 
for  securing  information  and  making  recommendations 
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Manual  of  Retail  Terms 


Manual  ot  Retail  Terms,  by  John  W.  Wingate— 562  pages, 
Price  $5.0fl.  Prentice-Hall,  New  York. 

The  “Manual  of  Retail  Terms”  is  just  what  the 
title  implies.  It  has  a  glossary  of  common  terms  used 
in  retailing,  with  a  definition  or  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  each.  The  practical  value  of  this  type  of 
manual  is  very  well  expressed  in  the  Foreword  by 
Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director  of  the- 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  as  follows : 

“Although  retailing  is  one  of  our  oldest 
businesses,  its  terms  and  definitions  are  per¬ 
haps  less  standardized  than  those  of  any  other 
branch  of  commerce.  New  words  and  terms 
have  been  introduced  and  have  spread 
throughout  the  field  of  retailing  without  any 
real  uniformity  of  interpretation  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  stores. 

Certainly  the  first  step  in  the  study  and  im¬ 
provement  of  retailing  methods  is  an  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  a  comparison  of  prac¬ 
tices.  This  requires  a  common  language — 
standard  terminology  and  a  general  agree¬ 
ment  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms  used.  Any 
efforts  which  are  exerted  toward  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  terms  and  definitions  and  the 
dissemination  of  this  information  certainly 
should  be  encouraged. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  there 


will  be  a  unanimous  agreement  on  all  of  the 
terms  and  definitions  presented  in  a  manu¬ 
script  of  this  kind.  Some  of  the  terms  are 
relatively  new  and  have  not  yet  found  general 
acceptance,  and  some,  although  in  use  for 
years,  are  of  a  controversial  nature.  If  this 
book  brings  to  light,  as  it  should,  those  terms 
and  definitions  on  which  there  is  lack  of 
agreement,  it  will  have  made  a  real  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  retailing  prac¬ 
tices.” 

Mr.  Wingate  has  classified  the  terms  into  their 
natural  divisions  such  as  those  applying  to  general 
marketing  —  management  —  merchandising  —  fashion 
— expenses  —  sales  promotion — personnel — accounting 
— credits  and  collections,  etc.  The  definitions  are  all 
very  comprehensive.  The  book  is  replete  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  other  sources  of  information  which  cover  the 
subjects  more  in  detail. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  and  beneficial 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  literature  on 
retailing.  For  the  student  of  retailing  it  will  serve  as 
an  excellent  reference  book  either  in  the  classroom 
or  in  the  store  and  for  the  jjerson  of  experience  it 
will  act  as  a  systematic  review  and  check  upon  his 
interpretation  of  terms.  Certainly  at  least  one  copy  of 
this  book  should  lie  in  the  library  of  every  department 
store. 

J.  L.  F. 
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The  New  Low-Prieed  Hand  Marking  Maehine 


Here,  at  last,  is  a  hand-operated  mark¬ 
ing  machine  priced  so  low  as  to  make 
the  hand  marking  of  price  tickets  an 
out-of-date  procedure. 

Anyone  can  easily  operate  the  ‘Midget’, 
and  it  marks  Pin-Tickets,  String  Tags, 
and  Gummed  Labels.  The  ‘Midget’ 
practically  cannot  get  out  of  order — its 
design  insures  consistent  operation  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  attention. 

The  last  barrier — PRICE — has  been  re¬ 
moved  and  the  ‘Midget’  is  at  your  ser¬ 
vice  ....  economically! 

Price  $40.00  Complete 

{Including  full  font  of  type,  type 
cabinet,  and  ink) 


307  West  Broadway 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

Established  1876 
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for  the  correction  of  whatever  there  is  that  is  wrong, 
regardless  of  what  special  interests  may  be  adversely 
affected  thereby. 

4.  In  the  meantime  while  research  may  be  hope¬ 
fully  carried  on  with  the  object  of  preventing  or  at 
least  reducing  the  effects  of  future  business  catastro¬ 
phes  this  country  needs  and  must  inevitably  carry  for¬ 
ward  social  measures  for  meeting  the  evils  of  unem¬ 
ployment.  Most  of  the  European  countries,  including 
England,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Scandinavia  have  already  assumed  their 
responsibilities  in  one  way  or  another. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  outline  a 
program  that  will  fit  and  work  under  American  con¬ 
ditions.  The  details  must  be  worked  out.  That  it  will 
add  something  to  the  already  heavy  burdens  of 
business,  all  kinds  of  business,  is  obvious,  but  it  is  an 
expense  which  American  business  cannot  afford  to 
save.  It  is  neither  desirable  nor  safe  to  have  another 
business  depression  such  as  we  are  now  going  through. 
Unless  we  learn  how  to  prevent  them,  it  is  as  certain 
as  that  night  follows  day  that  we  will  have  them  again. 
If  through  scientific  research  the  causes  of  business 
depressions  may  be  discovered  and  the  methods  of 
remedying  them  applied,  then  the  costs  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  and  other  remedies  will  not  be  great.  In 
the  meantime,  we  do  not  have  the  remedies  for  business 
depressions.  If  we  do  not  plan  now  we  will  again  in  a 
few  years  have  a  development  of  boom  psychology  in 
which  the  masses  of  the  people  as  well  as  business  men 
come  to  believe  that  the  principles  of  economics  have 
become  obsolete  and  that  a  new  order  of  things  has 
appeared  only  to  be  followed  by  a  worse  crash  and 
perhaps  worse  social  results.  Incidentally,  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  Eurojjean  countries  in  which  social  in¬ 
surance  has  been  established  shows  that  retail  trade 
is  saved  from  the  deep  declines  that  occur  in  the  United 
States.  The  insurance  reserves  help  to  level  the  valleys 
of  consumer  trade. 


The  Bulletin  I 

5.  Finally,  however,  it  may  be  brought  about,  we  Ip: 
need  the  establishment  of  a  sense  of  personal  and  scxial  If 
responsibility  both  in  business  and  in  government.  The  || 
number  of  people  who  rush  forward  to  claim  rewards  || 
and  honors  is  always  great,  but  when  things  go  badly  |r 
it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  put  one’s  |f> 
finger  on  the  cause  and  the  persons  responsible  for  it  || 
We  have  during  the  past  year,  speaking  particularly  for  1 1 
private  business,  seen  an  unparalleled  amount  of  buck-  |i 
passing.  In  preparation  for  sound  management  to  come  || 
we  need  to  develop  such  specific  delegations  of  author-  1 1 
ity  and  of  responsibility  throughout  our  businesses  as  1 1 
well  as  in  government  as  to  make  it  definitely  possible  || 
to  reward  those  who  are  entitled  to  rewards  and  to  | 
court-martial  those  who  fail.  Modem  business  has  I 
wide  ram’fications  affecting  our  entire  existence  both  | 
personal  and  social.  The  faithful  performance  of  the  | 
functions  of  business,  of  private  business,  is  today  a  I 
public  responsibility.  I 

Our  economic  system  has  given  ample  proof  of  its  I 
stability  and  of  its  elasticity  to  meet  new  conditions.  I 
In  the  problems  of  business  depressions  and  unemploy-  I 
ment  it  has  need  for  this  elasticity.  No  one  stands  in  a  I 
hotter  position  to  interpret  what  consumers  need  and  I 
what  steps  should  be  taken  in  their  interests  than  I 
retailers.  To  offer  his  service  is  both  a  responsibility  I 
and  an  opportunity.  If  retailers  fail  to  grasp  it,  you  I 
may  be  sure  that  other  types  of  organizations  will  come  I 
into  action  to  take  their  place.  If  you  would  like  to  I 
study  what  has  happened  where  retailers  have  let  this  I 
type  of  opportunity  to  serve  consumers  slip  by,  go  to  I 
England,  to  Sweden,  or  to  Switzerland  and  take  note  I 
of  the  growth  of  the  consumers’  cooperative  movements  I 
there.  American  retail  merchants  have,  in  the  past,  I 
taken  an  advanced  stand  wherever  the  interests  of  con-  I 
sumers  were  concerned.  They  will  not  fail  consumers  I 
now  but  will  take  their  places  as  leaders  in  the  interpre-  I 
tation  of  consumers’  needs  in  the  difficult  months  of 
planning  and  experimental  work  that  lie  before  us. 


Reducing  Merchandise  Costs — Continued  from  page  157 


centralize  it  into  departments.  It  will  mean  that  stock- 
rooms  will  be  kept  cleaner  and  in  better  order,  the 
amount  of  stockroom  help  required  will  be  reduced  and 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  buyer  to  spend  so  much 
time  in  the  stock  room. 

Warehouse  Economies 

The  warehouse  should  come  under  the  same  plan 
of  centralized  control  as  the  stockrooms.  Warehouse 
economies  can  be  effected  not  only  by  careful  planning 
in  receiving  and  marking  of  merchandise,  but  by  co¬ 
operation  with  the  delivery  department.  How  many 
stores  are  there  that  truck  merchandise  from  the  ware¬ 
house  to  the  store,  to  prepare  it  for  delivery,  when  the 
same  task  can  be  performed  in  the  warehouse  and  the 
merchandise  picked  up  at  that  point? 

I  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  minute  detail  in  the 
economies  that  can  be  effected  in  all  phases  of  handling 
merchandise  between  the  time  it  is  bought  and  sold, 
but  have  tried  to  outline  the  general  organization  and 


methods  that  tend  to  make  economies  possible.  The 
detailed  investigation  necessary  to  insure  maximum 
efficiency  is  the  work  of  the  traffic  department,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  each  store  has  its  individual  problems 
so  that  economies  must  be  made  by  studying  their 
expenses. 

The  Traffic  Group  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  made  surveys  along  these  lines  for  quite 
a  few  stores.  These  surveys  have  been  made  personally 
by  Mr.  Mongeon  of  the  Traffic  Group,  and  excellent 
results  have  been  obtained  from  his  studies,  which  are 
based  on  a  wide  and  general  experience. 

The  physical  handling  of  merchandise  is  perhaps  the 
least  spectacular  of  the  three  functions  of  buying,  trans¬ 
porting  and  selling  merchandise ;  and,  perhaps  for  this 
reason,  figures  less  prominently  in  the  general  conver¬ 
sation  regarding  store  activities.  Perhaps  for  this 
reason,  also,  less  attention  has  been  given  to  it  than  to 
other  branches  of  merchandising;  but  it  is  a  field 
which  offers  rich  rewards  in  savings  for  painstaking 
investigation,  effort  and  proper  org^anization. 
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YOUR  SALESPEOPLE  ARE  YOUR  STUDENTS 
TO  EDUCATE,  TEST  AND  CORRECT 

School  system  fundamentals — Instruction,  Testing  and  Correction  — applied  to  sales 
personnel  are  the  basic  principles  on  which  alert  executives  of  today  are  building 
sound,  profitable  retail  organizations. 

p 

EDUCATION  of  salespeople,  by  INSTRUCTION  in  the  proper  methods  and  technique  of 
selling,  enables  the  executive  to  increase  sales  and  build  greater  profits.  Willmark 
educational  material  is  a  necessary  aid  to  efficient  and  enthusiastic  selling. 

But  —  Instruction  to  salespeople  is  of  little  value  unless  the  executive  repeatedly 
TESTS  the  observance  of  instructions  and  finds  out  the  actual  conditions  existing  at 
the  sales  counters.  The  trained  and  experienced  Willmark  shoppers  impartially 
TEST  the  honesty,  courtesy  and  efficiency  of  sales  personnel. 

Only  by  CORRECTION  of  all  violations  of  instructions,  store  rules  and  principles  can 
retail  business  of  today  be  secure.  Willmark  reports  of  shopping  tests  enable  the 
executive  to  discover,  correct  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  dishonesty,  discourtesy 
and  inefficiency  among  salespeople. 

The  MORAL  INFLUENCE  created  by  repeatedly  testing  and  correcting  salespeople 
enables  the  executive  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  store-wide  courtesy,  service 
and  sales  efficiency. 

Our  booklet  "Analysis  of  Service  and  System  Report”  points 
out  the  facts  you  should  know  about  your  salespeople  in  their 
selling  activities  .  .  .  IVrite  for  your  copy  at  once. 


WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM 

INC. 

250  W.  57th  St.  ^  New  York  City 

An  effective  safeguard  against  human  frailties 


New  York  City 

against  human  frailties 


Traveling  all  aver  all  the  time 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Detroit  Milwaukee  Washington,  D.  C.  Buffalo  Kansas  City  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 
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ular  in  a  decade,  whereas  seven  hundred  years  were 
required  to  popularize  the  wagon  wheel.  But  it  didn’t 
create  the  automobile.  It  took  something  ready-made. 

Today  I  can  see  the  possibility,  by  advertising,  of 
building  a  sort  of  composite  industrial  giant  through 
the  promotion  of  hitherto  unexploited  items.  If  you 
will  look  at  any  one  department  store  you  will  dis¬ 
cover  that  there  are  literally  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  generic  items  that  never  see  the  light  of  day  in  any 
kind  of  publicity,  either  by  display  in  the  department 
or  in  the  windows  or  in  the  newspapers  or  by  the 
training  of  sales  people;  They  are  the  stepchildren. 
They  are  the  kind  of  articles  of  which  a  few  were 
Ixiught  because  they  were  presented  in  some  manu¬ 
facturer’s  line  and  then  utterly  forgotten. 

I  can  take  you  through  a  Housewares  Department, 
a  Silverware  Department,  a  Men’s  Furnishing  Depart¬ 
ment,  a  Sporting  Goods  Department — almost  anyone 
that  you  may  choose  to  name,  and  find  for  you  hun¬ 
dreds,  yes  thousands,  of  interesting  useful  objects  that 
are  carried  in  small  quantities  which  sell  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success,  but  which  are  entirely  neglected. 

I  know,  of  course,  why  this  is.  We  are  all  so  very 
busy  trying  to  sell  dresses  and  hats  and  shoes  and 
'blankets  and  drugs  and  staple  china,  that  w’e  as  a  rule 
don’t  have  time  to  pay  very  much  attention  to  these 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  little  gadgets  which  are 
interesting  in  themselves  but  which  don’t  seem  import¬ 
ant  enough  to  do  much  with.  It’s  just  a  question  of 
time,  organization,  and  people. 

I  maintain  that  this  is  the  moment  when  manufac¬ 
turers,  trade  associations,  and  retailers  must  re-or¬ 
ganize  themselves  to  take  care  of  this  situation.  De¬ 
partments  should  be  established  in  all  three  organiza¬ 
tions  I  have  named,  whose  sole  function  it  should  be 
to  try  in  every  way  possible  to  secure  publicity  for 
these  hitherto  unnoticed  items.  We  must  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  fact  that  only  a  small  amount  of  vol¬ 
ume  can  be  secured  out  of  each  one.  Added  together 
it  may  be  staggering. 

About  six  months  ago  we  discovered  that  we  had 
a  dozen  or  so  silver  devices  to  be  attached  to  a  button¬ 
hole  to  keep  a  flower  from  withering.  This  seemed 
perfectly  preposterous  to  us  then  and  still  does.  But 
one  bright  copywriter  insisted  upon  “kidding”  about 
these  in  an.  advertisement,  and  to  our  amazement  we 
sold  thirty  or  forty.  There  must  be  literally  thou¬ 
sands  of  items,  which  if  given  a  small  amount  of  pub¬ 
licity,  would  immediately  show  an  increase  in  volume. 

Cooperation  in  Exploitation  of  Items  Necessary 

Of  course,  if  this  painstaking  search  for  unexploited 
items  is  to  be  worth  anything,  it  will  require  close 
cooperation  between  retailer,  trade  association,  and 
manufacturer.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  a  case  in  point : 
The  other  day  I  saw  a  certain  contrivance  in  our 
housewares  department  for  cutting  bread.  It  was  a 
very  simple  workable  device,  which  might  well  be  in 
everyone’s  kitchen.  It  retails  for  about  a  dollar.  If 
we  were  to  advertise  this,  spending  perhaps  $150  or 
$200,  I  suspect  we  would  sell  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars’  worth.  From  our  point  of  view,  this  would 


not  pay.  But  if  the  manufacturer  were  willing  to  sec 
the  jx)ssibility  of  creating  a  demand  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  item  and  were  willing  to  contribute  in  some  way 
to  the  work  and  cost  of  publicing  this  item,  we  could 
noth  of  us  realize  a  profit  on  it. 

And  who  knows  what  gold-mine  of  enthusiasm  there 
may  be  for  certain  objects  that  we  have  looked  at  so 
long  that  we  have  lost  all  interest  in  them?  The 
American  public  takes  things  up  very  rapidly  and  dis¬ 
cards  them  just  as  rapidly.  Look  at  the  phenomenal 
success  of  the  Tom  Thumb  golf  courses  last  summer. 
Look  at  the  wild-fire  success  of  certain  types  of  me¬ 
chanical  toys.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  somebody  had 
the  bright  idea  of  permanently  attaching  clips  to  foun¬ 
tain  pens.  Somebody  had  to  do  it  first.  I  don’t  know 
who  that  man  was  but  today  an  enormous  number 
of  fountain  pens  have  these  clips  on.  Note  the  cur¬ 
rent  passion  for  Backgammon. 

So  not  only  could  we  have  the  value  of  a  vast 
number  of  successful  small  promotions  but  we  un¬ 
questionably  will,  if  we  work  energetically  at  some 
such  plan  as  this,  develop  some  successful  items  in 
various  lines  that  may  run  into  huge  volume. 

I  am  not  too  hopeful  of  course  that  we  will  accom¬ 
plish  a  great  deal,  positive  as  I  am  that  much  could 
be  accomplished.  In  my  opinion,  the  average  manu¬ 
facturer  and  the  average  trade  association  has  about 
as  much  intelligent  interest  in  the  ultimate  sale  of 
goods  as  I  have  in  Egyptian  astrology. 

Their  point  of  view  seems  to  be  that  of  trying  to 
sell  all  they  can  to  a  distributor  and  praying  to  God 
the  distributor  will  do  something  about  it.  I  contend 
that  this  is  the  wrong  point  of  view. 

Cooperation  Between  Manufaeturers  and  Retailers 

W  ithin  the  last  five  or  ten  years  the  distributor  has 
more  and  more  become  an  ally  of  the  manufacturer. 
He  suggests  changes  in  design,  in  the  texture  of  fa¬ 
brics.  in  all  manner  of  things  to  make  manufactured 
articles  more  nearly  suited  to  consumer  demands. 
Conversely,  it  is  the  business  of  the  manufacturer  to 
assist  the  retailer  in  creating  new  public  demands.  We 
can’t  do  it  alone,  and  even  if  we  could  we  wouldn’t. 
For  it’s  human  nature  to  bet  on  sure  horses  rather 
than  on  dark  ones. 

I  find  so  often  in  talking  with  manufacturers  that 
they  are  most  amiable,  friendly,  and  cooperative  until 
we  get  to  the  question  of,  “Will  you  in  some  tangible 
way  help  to  get  started  with  this  new  item?”  I  am 
not  necessarily  talking  of  putting  up  money.  I  am 
talking  of  all  those  intangible  yet  tremendously  im¬ 
portant  ways  in  which  help  can  be  given  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  any  promotion  to  a  hitherto  unexploited  i 
article — perhaps  window  display  material,  direct  mail 
literature,  lectures,  national  advertising  to  create  a 
demand  for  the  product,  and  last  but  not  least,  a  real 
sincere  follow-up  to  see  what  is  happening. 

Don’t  think  for  one  minute  that  I  am  patting  re¬ 
tailers  on  the  back,  thinking  that  we  have  no  sins  in 
this  connection.  We  have  millions  of  them.  Our  worst 
sin  at  the  present  moment  is  that  in  many  cases  we 
are  crowding  the  manufacturer  down  to  such  low  price 
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levels  that  one  of  two  things  will  inevitably  happen : 
either  that  manufacturer  will  go  out  of  business,  or  he 
»vill  debase  his  product  to  a  substandard  of  quality 
which  none  should  sell.  For  that  the  manufacturer 
has  a  perfect  right  to  take  us  to  task.  But  in  this 
other  instance  we  have  our  own  axe  to  grind. 

Let  me  leave  this  one  thought  with  you.  Whatever 
t)-pe  of  store,  or  advertising  agency  or  newspaper  you 
may  be  connected  with — ^you  are  guilty  of  criminal 


‘Tederal  Tax  Course” — Prentice  Hall  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
In  six  sections,  over  six  hundred  pages — price  $10.00 

This  new  publication  is  not  intended  to  be  the  Alpha 
and  Omego  on  Income  Tax  Law,  but  for  the  average 
business  executive  it  is  nearly  all  of  that.  Besides  re¬ 
printing  “The  Revenue  Act  of  1928”  it  contains  the 
"Digest  of  the  Law”  and  the  “Regulations  74  &  75” 
with  synopses  of  official  rulings  and  decisions  as  well 
as  editorial  comment.  This  section  of  “Regulations” 
is  indexed  in  great  detail.  All  of  this  has  been  done 
before  and  makes  no  bid  for  special  commendation. 

On  the  other  hand  the  book  very  properly  justifies 
its  title  Federal  Tax  Course,  through  the  presentation 
of  some  two  hundred  practical  problems  and  their 
solutions.  This  “Case  Method”  plan  has  been  developed 
with  the  idea  of  explaining  and  interpreting  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  law.  These  problems  or  cases  are  arranged 
in  a  very  orderly  manner,  following  in  a  general  way 
the  sequence  of  the  item — lines  on  the  income  tax  re¬ 
turns. 


negligence  if  you  do  not  concern  yourself  very  greatly 
in  the  year  1931  with  the  promotion  of  every  item  that 
has  any  conceivable  promotional  possibility. 

There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  banks.  Plenty  of 
people  still  have  good  jobs.  Make  them  spend  by 
showing  them  new  things.  Retail  sales  are  off  from  8 
to  10  per  cent.  Possibly  this  persistent  search  for 
unexploited  items,  with  painstaking  follow-up,  can 
close  up  that  percent  and  take  the  retailer  out  of  the  red. 


Another  section  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  completed 
specimen  returns  both  individual  and  corporation.  A 
very  comprehensive  analysis  is  given  for  each  of  the 
items  on  these  filled-in  returns  to  again  illustrate  the 
application  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  law. 

H.  I.  K. 


"1931  Cumulative  Supplement  to  Federal  Income  Taxation” — 
by  Joseph  J.  Klein — 538  pages — Price  $6.00.  John  Wiley  & 
Sons  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  Klein  has  been  very  prompt  in  presenting  on 
January  27th  the  1931  supplement  to  his  basic  “Fed¬ 
eral  Income  Taxation”  published  in  1929.  The  present 
supplement  is  intended  to  supplant  the  1930  issue,  but 
is  definitely  allied  with  the  basic  text  referred  to  above. 

The  work  is  thoroughly  up-to-date,  reference  being 
made  to  a  Supreme  Court  decision  handed  down  on 
January  26th,  1931. 

H.  I.  K. 


<  STORE  FIXTURES 


RETAILING  IN  1931  - 

Building  soundly  from  1930  experiences  will  mean  many  things  to 
many  minds,  but  one  common  objective  will  prevail — that  of  selling 
sufficient  merchandise  at  prices  to  yield  a  net  profit. 

While  formulating  policies  and  strengthening  organization,  do  not 
fail  to  question  store  plan  and  equipment. 

Is  the  store  planned  to  make  a  maximum  of  the  area  really  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  does  the  equipment  provide  display  facilities  for  adequate, 
continuous  stimulation  of  public  interest  by  dramatizing  the  goods 
offered  for  sale? 


- - i 

ip^  A  copy  of  our  portfolio  will  suggest  what  we  can 

11  showing  what  we  have  done  for  others. 

do  for  you  by 

F.  X.  GANTER  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

NORTHWESTERN  FURNITURE  CO. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS- 

THE  QUINCY  SHOW  CASE  WORKS 

QUINCY,  ILL 
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000,000.  That  fund,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
Under  Secretary,  will  next  June  amount  to  $763,000,- 
000,  and  that  fund  could  be  paid  out  without  anv 
immediate  cost  whatever  to  the  United  States  or  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States.  It  would  approxi¬ 
mate  25  per  cent  of  the  face  of  the  certificates.  What 
would  happen  undoubtedly  would  be  this :  the  fund 
being  invested  in  4  per  cent  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  those  4  per  cent  obligations  undoubtedly  would 
have  to  be  put  onto  the  market.  We  have  a  thought 
that  they  could  be  retired  and  refunded,  probably  at 
about  3  per  cent.  I  cannot  believe  that  there  would 
be  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  security  market  by 
the  reflotation  of  so  small  an  amount. 

Our  thought  is  that  25  per  cent  of  the  face  of  the 
certificates  maturing  in  1946,  or  $750,000,000  thre^ 
quarters  of  one  billion  dollars,  could  be  paid  in  June, 
giving  immediate  relief  to  that  extent  to  the  holders 
of  the  certificates,  giving  them  that  amount  of  money 
without  an  interest  charge.  We  think  that  then,  by 
a  proper  amendment  of  the  act  authorizing  extra  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  soldiers,  you  would  start  over  again 
from  there  and  in  another  six  years  their  would  be 
another  quarter  available,  six  years  after  that  still 
another  quarter,  and  in  another  six  years  or  perhaps 
a  little  less — I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  actuary — the 
final  instalment  could  be  paid. 

Let  us  say  that  it  would  take  eighteen  more  years. 
The  final  maturity  would  be  in  1949  or  1950 — I  am 
sure  it  would  not  be  beyond  1950 — an  extension  of 
about  four  years,  in  which  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  would  have  to  pay  that  $112,000,000;  in  other 
words,  it  would  actually  cost  $448,000,000  more  than 
it  costs  under  the  present  plan  of  actuarial  accumu¬ 
lation,  but  those  taxes  would  be  paid  by  business  and 
individuals  in  the  years  succeeding  1946,  a  very  proper 
burden  according  to  my  mind  for  people  in  that  era 
to  assume  for  the  relief  of  already  overtaxed  business 
and  individuals  in  a  period  of  depression. 


Bonus  Fund,  which  cannot  be  touched,  and  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  that  there  could  be  picked  out  of  this  audience 
a  group  of  ten  or  fifteen  men  who  in  two  or  three 
days,  working  with  men  who  know  the  law,  could 
evolve  a  plan  by  which  this  fund,  available  as  it  would 
be  this  year  to  pay  this  deficit  of  $400,000,000,  avail¬ 
able  as  it  would  be  for  all  of  the  relief  appropriations 
which  ought  to  be  put  through,  yet  could  not  be  made 
an  object  of  attack  by  Congress  in  an  expansive  mood. 

Those  are  the  two  Committee  recommendations:  an 
extension  of  the  capital  gain  section  to  those  who  do 
not  pay  a  tax  of  more  than  12j4  per  cent,  and  the 
building  up,  at  the  rate  of  $100,000,000  a  year  until  it 
reaches  $1,000,000,000,  of  a  reserve  for  lean  years. 


Soldier's  Bonus  Fund 

I  don’t  know  that  I  am  particularly  wise  in  supple¬ 
menting  this,  which  is  the  Committee’s  report,  by  a 
thought  from  some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee, 
a  thought  which  all  of  the  Committee  agree  to  in 
essense  and  in  principle  but  which  yet  we  have  not 
adopted  as  a  Committee  action.  However,  I  am  going 
to  do  it,  whether  it  is  wise  or  not.  You  have  been 
reading  more  about  the  Adjusted  Compensation  Act, 
the  Soldiers’  Bonus,  probably  than  about  any  other 
one  subject.  You  may  believe  in  the  payment  of  the 
entire  face  of  the  certificates  or  you  may  not  believe 
in  it.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  on  June  30,  1931, 
there  will  be  available  in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  $763,000,000  belonging  to  the  Bonus  Fund?  I 
am  going  to  take  the  chance  that  all  of  you  are  not 
entirely  familiar  with  the  outstanding  facts  in  regard 
to  the  Compensation  Act.  They  are  this:  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  $112,000,000  a  year  investment  in  4  per 
cent  government  bonds,  with  the  expectation  that  in 
1946  when  these  certificates  become  due — and  they  are 
not  payable  until  then  except  as  they  mature  because 
of  death — there  shall  have  been  accumulated  $3,100,- 
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Grouped  cashiers’  desks  with  foot  operated  G&rG  Atlas  Positive  Consecutive  Carrier  Ejectors.  These  girls  work 
speedily  and  accurately  because  they  are  specialists.  They  handle  transactions  consecutively  regardless  of  what  part 
of  the  store  in  which  they  originated.  Relieving  them  of  dispatching  makes  better  service  to  ivaiting  customers. 


ONLY  G&G  ATLAS  OFFERS  YOU 
TIME  .NO  MONEY  SAVING 


THESE 


ADVANTAGES 


(3) 

G&G  ATLAS  FOOT-OPERATED 
POSITIVE  CONSECUTIVE 
CARRIER  EJECTORS 


(2) 

THE  G&G  ATLAS 

power-saving 

CONTROL  VALVE 


(1) 

THE  G&G  Atlas 

CENTRALIZED 
TUBE  ROOM 


By  grouping  cashiers'  desks  os  illustrated 
above,  or  authorizers'  desks,  and  fitting 
them  with  G&G  Atlas  foot-operated  Positive 
Consecutive  Carrier  Ejectors,  four  operators 
may  be  served  by  each  Ejector.  The  car¬ 
riers  come  from  the  sorter  at  the  Central 
Receiving  Station  and  ore  automatically 
brought  almost  into  the  hands  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  Work  is  distributed  equally  among 
the  groups  and  among  individuals.  Custom¬ 
ers  ore  not  delayed.  Regardless  of  how  many 
cashiers  or  authorizers  may  be  at  any  time 
at  work,  the  Ejector  will  deliver  the  carriers 
consecutively.  Write  for  complete  details. 


'^/VEUMATAC 
TUBE  SYSTEM 


G&G  ATLAS  SYSTEMS 


INCORPORATED 
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again  are  active.  The  proposed  sales  tax  was  an  active  merely  suggested  that  t 
issue  in  many  of  the  legislative  election  district  fights  revise  the  entire  tax  syst 
last  Fall,  and  merchants  there  are  seriously  concerned,  study  to  the  subject  of  t 
Recently  an  official  of  the  organization  promoting  the  In  the  state’s  two  1 
sales  tax  law  in  Florida  advised  me  that  they  had  assur-  Kansas  City — retailers  ir 
ances  of  enough  votes  in  the  Legislature  to  force  its  are  forced  to  pay  a  spe 
enactment.  St.  Louis  this  amounts 

Birmingham  and  Mobile  merchants  advise  me  that  annually,  and  has  been  ii 
they  anticipate  a  sales  tax  fight  in  the  Alabama  legis-  years  ago  Kansas  City 
lature  this  winter.  of  fifty  cents  per  $1,00( 

The  Mississippi  Merchants  Association  is  now  or-  year,  they  needed  mor 
ganizing  a  campaign  to  secure  a  repeal  of  the  gross  doubled — thereby  relie\ 
sales  tax  which  was  levied  on  retail  stores  in  that  state  approximately  $175,000 
in  1930.  Their  legislature  reconvenes  in  1932.  As  a  retail  sales  taxing, 
matter  of  fact,  Mississippi  merchants  escaped  a  much  Iowa  apparently  has  n 
heavier  tax  burden  last  year,  as  the  Governor  and  many  sales  tax  system,  as  a  m 
influential  legislators  wanted  to  levy  a  sales  tax  of  one  difficulties.  The  official  1 
per  cent.  They  finally  secured  a  reduction  in  rate  to  the  Iowa  General  Assem 
one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  on  their  gross  annual  sales,  at  Des  Moines,  recomm 
less  cash  discounts  and  less  returned  merchandise.  taxes  be  not  imposed,  ar 

An  extra  tax  of  like  amount  was  added  for  chain  additional  tax  money  be 

stores  operating  in  Mississippi,  but  this  provision  has  vidual  incomes,  excise  i 

been  successfully  attacked  in  the  courts.  and  increases  in  the  pre 

Like  many  southern  states,  Mississippi  has  an  awk-  and  substitutes  for  butt( 

ward  tax  structure,  and  its  merchants  in  the  future  will  The  Iowa  report  (p 
be  compelled  to  oppose  constant  efforts  to  increase  the  space  to  pointing  out  th( 
tax  rate  levied  on  their  gross  sales.  consumption  taxes.  It  j 

Incidentally,  Mississippi  has  an  interesting  system  the  report  rather  favors 
of  imposing  a  so-called  mercantile  privilege  tax,  rang-  so-called  luxury  items, 
ing  from  $3  to  $1,500  per  year,  in  addition  to  the  ciate  that  taxes  of  this 
gross  sales  tax.  This  was  adopted  at  the  same  time  tering  wedge, 
the  sales  tax  was  imposed.  In  Minnesota,  with  ag 

Louisiana  was  one  of  the  few  states  in  which  the  for  a  state  retail  sales  t: 
legislature  was  in  session  in  1930  when  Kentucky  1930.  The  large  retail 
adopted  its  drastic  new  sales  tax  law.  A  duplicate  of  special  state-wide  orga 
the  Kentucky  measure  was  immediately  introduced  at  As  in  many  other  stati 
Baton  Rogue.  It  was  backed  by  the  organized  anti-  mission  has  been  at  wo 
chain  store  interests,  headed  by  “Hello  World”  Hen-  recently  filed,  recomme 
derson,  the  Shreveport  radio  factor.  The  bill  failed  to  sales  taxing,  but  points  ^ 
secure  the  constitiitional  majority  necessary  for  pass-  to  install  a  series  of  sa 
age.  Notice  was  given  of  reconsideration,  but  in  the  the  proposed  income  ta 
meantime  the  Legislature  adjourned.  As  Shreveport  Governor  Olson  in  h 
is  the  national  center  of  the  anti-chain  store  movement,  lature  recommended  th; 
it  is  probable  that  when  the  Louisiana  legislature  re-  chain  stores  in  that  stai 
convenes  in  1932  a  similar  proposal  drafted  to  particu-  sentiment  for  sales  tax 
larly  embarrass  the  chain  stores,  will  be  introduced.  on  the  look-out  to  pre^ 
Arkansas,  which  is  experimenting  with  the  taxation  tucky  situation — where 
of  net  incomes,  apparently  enjoys  no  sales  tax  agitation,  suddenly  converted  int( 
Sales  Taxes  in  Mississippi  V alley  States  ,  Wisconsin  our  re 

In  the  peat  agncul  ural  states  of  the  upper  ll.ss-  sentiment  ir 

issipp.  valley,  a  particularly  sWong  effort  is  being  made  Governor,  Phi 

to  shift  a  portion  of  the  burdens  from  agriculture,  the  op  j,;„„  ohain  stor 

mmn  industry,  to  rapidly  growing  commercial  interests.  present  session  of 

Missoun  IS  in  the  midst  of  bitter  tax  Jon raover^  Minnesota  situation  ma 

but  general  sales  taxing  is  not  an  issue.  In  1930  the 

governor  appointed  a  special  committee  to  study  the  Michigan  Influenci 
state  tax  situation.  When  the  legislature  convened  this  In  Michigan,  where 
month  he  seems  to  have  ignored  its  recommendations  been  studying  new  sou 
and  urged  that  the  additional  money  be  raised  through  months,  it  was  decided 
a  doubling  of  the  income  tax  rate.  The  commission  in  mend  to  the  legislature 
its  preliminary  study  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  a  sales  tax.  The  latter 
subject  of  sales  taxing,  but  in  its  final  recommendations  ber  of  its  public  heari: 


merely  suggested  that  the  present  legislature  should 
revise  the  entire  tax  system  and  should  give  particular 
study  to  the  subject  of  taxing  luxury  merchandise. 

In  the  state’s  two  largest  cities — St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City — retailers  in  addition  to  all  the  usual  taxes 
are  forced  to  pay  a  special  local  retail  sales  tax.  In 
St.  Louis  this  amounts  to  $1  per  $1,000  of  net  sales 
annually,  and  has  been  in  effect  for  many  years.  Four 
years  ago  Kansas  City  needed  money  and  a  like  tax 
of  fifty  cents  per  $1,000  of  sales  was  imposed.  Last 
year,  they  needed  more  money  and  that  rate  was 
doubled — thereby  relieving  Kansas  City  stores  of 
approximately  $175,000  per  year  additional  in  special 
retail  sales  taxing. 

Iowa  apparently  has  refused  to  consider  the  proposed 
sales  tax  system,  as  a  method  of  relieving  its  financial 
difficulties.  The  official  legislative  committee  created  by 
the  Iowa  General  Assembly,  in  a  report  filed  last  month 
at  Des  Moines,  recommended  definitely  that  the  sales 
taxes  be  not  imposed,  and  suggested  that  the  necessary 
additional  tax  money  be  raised  through  levies  on  indi¬ 
vidual  incomes,  excise  taxes  on  corporate  franchises, 
and  increases  in  the  present  taxes  on  tobacco  products 
and  substitutes  for  butter. 

The  Iowa  report  (page  20)  devotes  considerable 
space  to  i^inting  out  the  inequalities  of  retail  sales  and 
consumption  taxes.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  report  rather  favors  special  sales  taxes  on  certain 
so-called  luxury  items.  Iowa  merchants  should  appr^ 
ciate  that  taxes  of  this  type  often*  are  merely  an  en¬ 
tering  wedge. 

In  Minnesota,  with  agricultural  domination,  agitation 

active  throughout 

1930.  The  large  retail  store  were  forced  to  set  up  a 
special  state-wide  organization  to  combat  the  trend. 
As  in  many  other  states,  an  interim  legislative  com¬ 
mission  has  been  at  work  on  tax  revision.  Its  report, 
recently  filed,  recommends  income  taxing  instead  of 
sales  taxing,  but  points  out  that  it  “might  be  advisable” 
to  install  a  series  of  sales  taxes  on  luxury  items  until 
the  proposed  income  tax  law  gets  into  full  operation. 

Governor  Olson  in  his  recent  message  to  the  Legis- 
lature  recommended  that  a  spiecial  tax  be  laid  against 
chain  stores  in  that  state.  With  the  apparently  strong 
sentiment  for  sales  taxing,  merchants  there  should  be 
on  the  look-out  to  prevent  a  duplication  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  situation  where  an  anti-chain  store  tax  bill  was 
suddenly  converted  into  a  tax  on  all  retail  operations. 

In  Wisconsin  our  retail  organizations  are  watching 
the  tax^  situation  carefully,  but  there  is  apparently  no 
crystallized  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  sales  tax.  However, 
the  new  Governor,  Phillip  LaFollette,  is  active  in  his 
opposition  to  chain  stores,  and  it  is  possible  that  during 
the  present  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature  the 
Minnesota  situation  may  be  duplicated. 

Michigan  Influenced  By  Anti-Chain  Feeling 
In  Michigan,  where  an  official  state  commission  has 
been  studying  new  sources  of  tax  revenue  for  several 
months,  it  was  decided  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  legislature  a  state  income  tax  rather  than 
a  sales  tax.  The  latter  was  under  discussion  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  its  public  hearings.  In  the  meantime,  a  group 
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of  smaller  independent  merchants  was  formed  to  fight 
the  chain  stores.  In  a  recent  convention  at  Lansing 
with  representatives  of  this  organization  present  from 
18  cities,  the  Association  approved  the  sales  tax  plan 
rather  than  the  income  levy.  Promoters  of  the  anti¬ 
chain  store  sentiment  in  Michigan  are  of  the  opinion 
that  a  sales  tax  with  large  exemptions  for  the  smaller 
stores  would  fall  lightly  on  the  small  dealers  and  would 
be  laid  chiefly  on  the  department  and  chain  operations. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  merchants  of  Michigan  who 
favor  this  plan  should  study  the  recent  tax  history  of 
Georgia.  Determined  effort  is  now  being  made  to  either 
greatly  decrease  or  completely  wipe  out  the  original 
sales  tax  exemptions  designed  to  protect  small  dealers 
in  that  state.  The  tax  spenders  were  not  satisfied  with 
their  levies  on  a  comparatively  few  large  stores,  when 
a  like  tax  on  the  much  larger  number  of  smaller  stores 
would  produce  far  more. 

Naturally,  in  the  middle  western  agricultural  states 
the  effort  to  relieve  real  estate  is  particularly  important. 

In  South  Dakota  there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards 
taxing  so-called  luxury  items.  Farmers  are  objecting 
to  the  heavy  real  estate  taxes.  The  Governor  in  a  recent 
message  to  the  Legislature  recommended  that  this  bur¬ 
den  be  lightened  somewhat  through  the  levy  of  special 
sales  taxes  on  tobacco,  butter  and  lard  substitutes,  and 
amusements,  and  a  tax  on  net  incomes.  The  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  a  special  committee, 
has  recommended  a  policy  of  taxing  luxuries  and  so- 
called  non-essentials,  but  has  opposed  any  general  pro¬ 
gram  of  sales  taxing. 

In  North  Dakota,  no  program  of  sales  taxing  seems 
to  be  under  consideration. 

In  Nebraska,  the  officers  of  the  well  organized  retail 
associations  report  that  a  serious  sales  tax  fight  is 
almost  inevitable  at  Lincoln  this  winter.  The  retiring 
Governor  was  a  strong  advocate  of  sales  taxing  aimed 
particularly  at  the  larger  retail  operations.  Real  estate 
interests  have  capitalized  the  sentiment  he  created. 

Kansas,  in  recent  years,  has  given  extensive  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  various  sales  tax  proposals.  The  formal 
report  of  the  Kansas  Tax  Code  Commission  created 
by  the  legislature  in  1929  and  delivered  to  the  Governor 
last  year,  devotes  21  pages  to  the  discussion  of  the 
possibility  of  meeting  Kansas’  tax  problems  through 
various  forms  of  levies  on  sales.  At  the  public  hear¬ 
ings  all  types  of  these  were  discussed,  and  both  Euro¬ 
pe  and  American  experiences  examined.  The  Com¬ 
mission  admits  in  its  preface  that  it  was  favorably  dis¬ 
posed  toward  this  form  of  taxation  after  the  legislative 
debates  of  1929,  but  that  it  is  “reluctantly  forced  to 
conclude  that  a  gross  sales  tax  does  not  offer  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  to  the  taxation  problem  in  Kansas”, 
and  that  a  limited  retail  and  wholesale  tax  would  be 
far  more  suitable  as  a  state  tax,  and  “might  prove  fair¬ 
ly  practicable,  provided  the  rate  of  tax  was  very  low, 
i»t  higher  than  one  mill  on  the  dollar  of  sales  for 
retailers  and  one-half  of  this  amount  for  wholesalers”. 
The  Commission  conscientiously  points  out,  however, 
that  at  these  low  rates  the  dollar  return  probably  would 
be  disappointing. 

Cost  of  Administering  Sales  Tax  Considered 
Prohibitive 

After  considerable  discussion  of  the  proposed  classi¬ 
fied  retail  sales  tax  "with  reasonably  low  rates  on 
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CLIP  TICKETING  MACHINE 


SPECIALLY  adapted  for  price-marking  fine 
fabrics  and  other  hard-to-mark  merchandise, 
Soabar’s  New  Clip  Ticketing  Machine  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  fill  a  definite  need.  No  other  price-marking 
machine  can  quite  match  it. 

It  prints  three  sizes  of  tickets.  It  clips  them — 
gently  but  firmly — to  any  kind  of  merchandise  less 
than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  ticket 
thus  clipped,  holds  until  someone  removes  it  by  loosen¬ 
ing  the  clip.  It  does  not  pierce  the  goods.  And  it  is 
difficult  to  be  replaced  once  it  is  removed. 

We  will  be  glad  to  prove  the  advantages  of  this  new 
type  of  marking  machine.  A  letter  or  post  card  will 
bring  you  further  information.  .Address  Soabar  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Markers,  and  Tickets  and  Labels  especially 
Power  Ticket  and  Label  Markers,  Power  Tag 
Markers,  and  Tickets  and  labels  especially 
adapted  for  use  on  Soabar  Machines. 

SOABAR 

PRICE  MARKING  EQUIPMENT 

Say  you  save  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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^nicies  classed  as  necessities  and  fairly  high  rates  on 
luxuries”,  the  Commission  concluded  that  the  problem 
of  adminstration  and  the  cost  of  collection  probably 
would  make  it  undesirable.  The  report  concludes  with 
a  strong  recommendation  in  favor  of  selective  taxes  on 
commodities  classed  purely  as  luxuries.  It  does  not 
suggest  the  type  of  luxuries  to  be  so  taxed.  The  chief 
difficulty  faced  in  the  Kansas  situation  is  the  fact  that 
if  any  sales  tax  is  imposed,  it  cannot  be  used  to  off-set 
the  present  property  taxes  by  reason  of  a  state  consti¬ 
tutional  provision. 

No  person  even  moderately  informed  will  attempt 
to  predict  what  might  happen  in  Oklahoma  this  winter. 
The  new  Governor,  "Alfalfa  Bill”  Murray  is  an  ardent 
exponent  of  sales  taxing  as  a  means  of  decreasing  the 
rural  tax  burdens,  and  his  advocacy  of  sales  taxing  was 
a  main  feature  of  his  campaign  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  last  summer.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  Democratic  state  convention  adopted  a  platform 
plank  in  opposition  to  sales  taxes.  It  merely  recom¬ 
mended  some  indefinite  form  of  taxation  “to  eliminate 
the  ad  valorem  tax  and  substitute  therefore  some  other 
form  which  would  relieve  the  poor  man  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  from  carrying  the  burdens  of  taxation.” 

The  present  Legislature  is  believed  to  be  largely  in 
sympathy  with  Governor  Murray.  How  its  members 
will  act  in  view  of  the  definite  platform  pronouncement 
of  their  party,  is  still  undetermined. 

Recent  bulletins  of  the  Texas  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  point  out  that  for  eleven  years  various  tax 
proposals  providing  for  sales  and  income  taxing  has 
been  fought  by  the  Association  in  that  state,  and  that 
unusual  alertness  must  be  maintained  this  year  during 
the  present  session  of  the  Assembly.  Texas  has  a  rather 
complicated  system  of  special  licenses  and  excise  taxes 
effecting  various  occupations  and  types  of  merchandise. 
A  recent  report  from  Austin  indicates  that  different 
types  of  sales  tax  bills  are  in  course  of  preparation. 

•  Situation  in  the  Mountain  States 

In  the  mountain  states,  the  trend  seems  to  be  toward 
the  taxation  of  incomes  rather  than  the  taxation  of 
sales — although  the  same  need  to  relieve  real  property 
is  quite  in  evidence. 

Following  a  recent  survey  of  the  Colorado  tax  sys¬ 
tem  by  the  state  legislative  reference  department,  a 
series  of  recommendations  for  the  revision  of  tax  laws 
included  a  proposal  to  impose  selective  sales  taxes,  but 
recommended  that  a  general  sales  tax  be  avoided  as  a 
method  of  raising  state  revenue. 

The  Governor  in  his  recent  message  said  that  chief 
efforts  should  be  directed  toward  the  development  of 
governmental  economies  rather  than  the  imposition  of 
new  forms  of  taxation.  In  the  latter  part  of  1930  there 
was  some  discussion  in  the  Colorado  newspapers  of 
the  general  sales  tax  as  a  device  to  relieve  the  increas¬ 
ing  property  tax  burden. 

In  Montana  the  retailers  for  some  time  have  been 
organizing  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  a  sales  tax  or 
some  form  of  specialized  luxury  taxing  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  now  in  session.  The  State  Board  of  Equalization 
in  its  1930  report,  issued  in  December,  suggested  that 
sales  taxes,  i>ersonal  income  taxes,  and  taxes  upon 
amusements  should  be  carefully  considered  as  a  means 
of  obviating  the  necessity  of  an  additional  general  prop- 
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erty  levy  to  finance  the  development  of  a  large  state 
university. 

Even  Arizona,  with  113,000  square  miles  and  less 
than  500,000  residents,  and  with  no  large  cities,  has  a 
tax  problem  not  unlike  that  of  the  more  populot» 
states.  The  Governor  has  branded  the  present  properly 
tax  system  as  “unscientific,  unethical,  and  unfair”,  and 
suggests  that  the  present  Legislature  investigate  meth¬ 
ods  of  raising  tax  money  from  sources  other  than  real 
property. 

In  New  Mexico,  according  to  our  reports,  there  is 
no  special  attention  being  devoted  to  the  subject  of  sales 
taxing. 

Recommend  Income  Tax 

In  November  a  state  committee  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Wyoming  recommended  that  sales  taxes 
on  certain  luxury  items,  not  specified,  and  a  tax  on 
amusements,  together  with  increased  taxes  on  motor 
vehicles,  be  adopted  as  a  means  of  lowering  the  real 
estate  taxes.  However,  as  a  permanent  solution,  the 
commission  recommended  that  the  state  constitution  be 
modified  to  permit  a  state  income  tax. 

Governor  Dern  of  Utah  in  a  recent  message  advised 
against  the  imposition  of  a  general  sales  tax  in  that 
state,  but  recommended  special  excise  levies  on  un¬ 
named  items  of  merchandise.  In  the  past  ten  years,  due 
to  declines  in  the  important  mining  industry,  Utah  has 
suffered  an  8  per  cent  decrease  in  the  taxable  wealth 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  a  13  per  cent  increase 
in  population.  This  situation  requires  a  radical  re¬ 
adjustment  of  its  tax  structure.  The  Legislature  is 
now  considering  this  problem.  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
metropolis,  last  year  levied  a  local  sales  tax  amounting 
t )  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  merchant’s  gross 
in  an  effort  to  meet  its  pressing  municipal  problems. 

In  Idaho  last  month  the  State  Board  of  Equalization 
recommended  a  general  income  tax  designed  to  yield 
approximate  $1,250,000  per  year,  instead  of  a  general 
sales  tax.  The  undesirability  of  the  latter  form  is 
pointed  out  in  its  official  report,  and  the  incoming 
governor  in  his  first  message  to  the  general  Assembly 
last  month,  confirmed  his  recommendations  to  the  in¬ 
come  tax  plan.  This  now  is  made  possible  through 
recent  constitutional  amendments.  During  1930  there 
was  considerable  discussion  in  Idaho  as  to  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  supplementing  the  proposed  income  tax  plan 
with  a  retail  sales  tax  on  luxury  items.  Governor 
Ross  has  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  legislative 
committee  to  study  this  and  other  suggested  tax 
changes  during  1931. 

The  Pacific  Coast  States 

In  at  least  one,  and  perhaps  two,  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  states,  retailers  face  an  acute  taxing  situation. 

Merchants  in  the  state  of  Washington  thus  far  have 
defended  themselves  successfully  against  the  imposition 
of  a  one  per  cent  retail  sales  tax,  but  the  fight  h^ 
been  re-opened  with  renewed  vigor  at  Olympia  this 
winter.  In  1929  the  Legislature  granted  the  Governor 
authority  to  appoint  a  non-salaried  advisory  tax  com¬ 
mission  of  nine  members  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  regular  state  commission  created  several  years  ago. 
Early  in  1930,  when  the  advisory  commission  was 
urging  the  sales  tax  as  a  method  of  relieving  re^ 
estate,  the  members  of  the  Washington  State  Retail- 
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Ohio’s  Newest 
and  Lai^est 
Department 
Store 


HIGBEE  COMPANY- 

1,000,000  sq.  ft.— served  by 
Lamson  Pnenmatie  Tnbes 


EARS  of  successful  experience  with  centralized  sales  handling  through 
Lamson  Pneumatic  Tubes  have  convinced  The  Higbee  Company, 
Cleveland,  of  the  soundness  of  the  Lamson  principle.  Hence,  in  its 
new  store,  one  of  the  Cleveland  Union  Terminals  group  of  buildings, 
the  Higbee  Company  will  again  use  Lamson  Tubes  for  all  types  of 
transactions — cash,  charge,  specials — and  for  messages. 


Store  executives  who  appreci¬ 
ate  the  fact  that  modem  store 
fixtures  must  combine  beauty 
and  utility  will  discover  much 
of  merit  in  the  new  Lamson 
Pneu-Mode  Terminal, 


Thus  the  Higbee  Company  is  assured  adequate  speed,  protection 
against  errors,  low  maintenance,  and  a  positive  single  system  for  com¬ 
pleting  all  its  sales.  Obviously,  this  will  be  reflected  in  low  operating 
costs  and  a  higher  net  profit. 

«  «  « 

Do  you  know  that  your  service  system  is  efficient?  Do  you  know 
definitely  what  it  costs  you?  Lamson  store  experts  are  ready  to  analyze 
your  service  methods,  department  by  department,  and  to  submit  a 
confidential  report  to  you.  The  potential  savings  thus  revealed  may 
surprise  you.  This  service  is  rendered  without  cost — and  you  incur  no 
obligation.  Simply  write  The  Lamson  Company,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
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ers  Association  presented  a  comprehensive  briet  out¬ 
lining  their  objections.  The  situation  was  somewhat 
complicated  during  the  latter  part  of  1930  when  con¬ 
stitutional  amendments  were  adopted  permitting  vari¬ 
ous  taxation  charges.  It  subsequently  developed,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  that  the  amendments  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  state  income  tax  in  Washington,  but 
the  Attorney  General  has  held  that  they  do  not  prevent 
the  imposition  of  a  state  sales  tax.  Late  in  November, 
the  tax  commission  recommended  such  an  impost,  and 
in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  last  month 
the  Governor  stated  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  sales 
tax  offers  the  only  possible  relief.  Washington  retailers 
seem  to  be  exceptionally  well  organized  to  prevent  this 
discrimination  and  are  alert  to  the  danger. 


In  Oregon,  so  far  as  our  committee  information 
extends,  there  is  no  concerted  movement  towards  levy- 
ing  this  form  of  taxation. 

In  California  the  retailers  have  organized  a  legisla¬ 
tive  defense  program  against  a  proposed  retail  sales 
tax,  and  have  filed  a  brief  in  opposition  thereto  with 
the  authorities  in  Sacramento.  California  real  estate 
operators  are  more  than  usually  active  in  their  effort  to 
devise  some  method  of  shifting  their  property  tax 
burdens.  The  retiring  governor  in  his  recent  message 
to  the  Legislature  expressed  no  preference  as  between 
income,  sales  or  luxury  taxing,  but  pointed  out  that 
some  new  form  would  be  necessary  in  that  .state  within 
a  comparatively  short  time. 
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season  in  which  the  merchandise  is  received  and  the 
price  range  of  the  article,  as  higher  priced  items,  for 
example,  do  not  usually  sell  as  rapidly  as  the  lower 
priced  ones.  At  any  event,  there  should  be  a  definite 
time  limit  on  how  long  an  item  may  be  in  stock  before 
a  reduction  is  taken. 

Stockrooms  and  reserve  stocks  must  be  carefully 
watched,  particularly  at  this  time  when  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  lower  wholesale  prices.  Stalling  off  a 
necessary  markdown  is  one  of  the  worst  sins  in  retail¬ 
ing,  as  nothing  I  know  of  increases  with  age  as  rapidly 
as  a  denied  markdown. 

While  I  cannot  give  you  actual  figures  to  prove  the 
point,  I  am  convinced  from  observation  that  mark- 
downs  on  merchandise  bought  at  group  meetings  are 
lower  than  on  merchandise  that  is  bought  indep>end- 
ently. 

I  believe  there  are  logical  reasons  for  this.  First, 
when  a  buyer  goes  to  a  group  meeting  both  he  and  the 
merchandise  manager  know  what  is  to  be  shown  at  the 
meeting  and  usually  a  good  buying  plan  is  made. 

Second,  the  merchandise  bought  at  group  meetings 
is  carefully  selected  because  there  is  more  time  given; 
there  is  the  benefit  of  the  combined  judgments  of  the 
several  buyers ;  the  merchandise  shown  is  nearly 
always  fashion  right,  and  because  the  wholesale  prices 
are  right,  consequently  the  retail  prices  will  be  right. 
All  these  contribute  to  promoting  the  resale  of  the 
merchandise  without  markdowns. 

One  of  the  classifications  of  markdowns  made  by  the 
Merchandise  Managers’  Division  covers  those  made  to 
meet  comp>etitors’  p)rices.  Recently  I  saw  a  very  sub¬ 


stantial  markdown  from  a  toilet  goods  department, 
every  dollar  of  which  represented  losses  taken  because 
a  competitor  had  started  a  sale  three  days  after  the 
first  store  and  had  cut  all  prices  to  below  cost. 

When  are  stores  going  to  stop  doing  foolish  things 
that  destroy  profit  for  themselves  and .  for  everyone 
else?  I  am  reminded  of  the  lines  quoted  by  a  buyer 
from  the  land  of  Robert  Burns: 

“Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending 
sun  sees  merchandise  sold  for  less  than  cost, 
and  business  done  for  fun.” 

Careless  handling  of  merchandise  by  employees  is 
a  cause  of  unnecessary  markdowns.  Selling  and  non¬ 
selling  workers  must  be  taught  the  high  cost  of  care¬ 
lessness  and  the  importance  of  keeping  merchandise 
fresh  and  salable.  We  should  study  with  buyers  their 
1930  markdowns  and  the  analysis  of  them,  as  far  as 
possible  tracing  out  those  which  resulted  from  improper 
buying. 

Group  Meetings  Decrease  Markdowns 
In  conclusion,  there  can  be  no  formula,  or  set  of 
fixed  rules,  which,  if  followed  without  deviation,  will 
automatically  reduce  our  markdowns.  Every  day  brings 
up  some  new  problem,  some  new  situation,  that  must 
be  handled  differently.  But  if  we  will  give  to  buying 
the  attention  it  demands,  and  will  be  as  careful  in  de¬ 
termining  and  following  up  what  is  to  be  bought  as  we 
have  been  in  controlling  how  much  is  to  be  bought, 
we  shall  not  only  be  taking  a  logical  step  toward  re¬ 
ducing  markdowns,  but  we  shall  be  also  materially 
strengthening  the  position  of  our  stores. 


MERCHANDISE  CONTROL  MANUAL 

By  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Division 


Two  or  three  of  the  best  systems  of  control  which 
were  found  in  operation  in  each  department  of  the 
store  have  been  assembled  in  this  book.  In  addition, 
a  number  of  chapters  are  devoted  to  general  merchan¬ 


dise  control  practices  and  principles.  The  book  should 
be  of  real  assistance  in  improving  merchandise  control 
methods.  There  are  321  pages — 89  examples  of  forms. 
The  price  is  $3.(X)  a  copy  to  NRDGA  members. 
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Reducing  Seasonal  Unemployment 


Bwhiciiiir  Seasonal  Unemployment  by  Edwin  S.  Smith.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  Publishers.  296 
pages. 

What  progressive  American  manufacturers  in  a 
peat  variety  of  lines  of  endeavor,  particularly  in  so- 
called  seasonal  industries,  have  accomplished  in  reduc¬ 
ing  seasonal  unemployment  is  interestingly  and  in¬ 
structively  described  in  this  publication.  Not  only  its 
concise  analysis  of  the  different  methods  being  used  to 
achieve  more  level  sales,  production  and  employment, 
but  particularly  its  timely  bearing  upon  present  business 
conditions  makes  this  book  a  practical  guide  and  a 
source  of  immediate  aid  to  manufacturers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  alike. 

Based  upon  an  extensive  field  survey  of  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  leading  industrial  concerns  in  bridging  season¬ 
al  gaps,  manufacturer,  wholesaler  and  retailer  will  be 
almost  certain  to  find  any  number  of  practical  plans 
and  suggestions,  adaptable  to  his  particular  problems. 

Starting  with  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  seasonal 
slumps  and  their  effect  on  industry,  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  many  of  the  major  factors  which  have  been 
used  effectively  in  bringing  about  regularization  of 
production  and  employment.  Concisely  treated,  among 
others  are  such  subjects  and  practices  as ;  pushing  sales 
in  the  dull  season,  creation  of  “out-of-season”  uses, 
diversification  of  both  market  and  product,  attempts  to 
induce  early  ordering,  simplification  of  lines  and- com¬ 


modities.  producing  in  advance  of  orders  and  budgeting 
sales  and  production  in  a  seasonal  business.  Supple¬ 
menting  the  discussion  of  each  of  these  factors  are 
concrete  illustrations  of  the  methods  followed  and  re¬ 
sults  achieved  by  many  different  business  concerns. 

Of  the  most  interest  to  retailers  are  those  sections  of 
the  study  setting  forth  views  of  both  manufacurer  and 
retailer  with  regard  to  placing  advanced  orders  for  mer¬ 
chandise.  Manufacturers  in  certain  industries  offer 
such  financial  inducements  as  extra  discounts  and  long 
datings  to  secure  advanced  orders.  To  retailers  the 
chief  advantage  of  advanced  orders  are  greater  assur- 
rance  of  prompt  deliveries  and  the  better  workmanship 
possible  because  manufacturers  are  not  swamped  by  the 
work  of  peak  season  demands.  Against  this  are  the 
problems  of  style  fluctuations  and  changes  in  consumer 
demand.  Of  particular  interest  are  the  illustrations  of 
the  experience  of  individual  department,  chain  and 
group  buying  organizations  in  placing  merchandise 
orders  in  advance. 

From  beginning  to  end  this  book  points  the  way  to 
tested  methods  and  apt  suggestions  for  stabilizing  pro¬ 
duction,  building  up  sales  and  profits  in  any  size  firm 
in  practically  any  industry.  Sponsored  by  a  small  group 
of  promiment  business  executives,  this  study  consti¬ 
tutes  a  valuable  reference  book  for  retail  executives 
both  in  dealing  with  their  sources  of  supply  and  in 
attacking  their  own  individual  problems. 


A  Bag  in  the  Hand  is  Worth  Two  Under  the  Arm ! 


Convenient  and  compact,  Hondeloks  keep  mer¬ 
chandise  secure  and  uncrushed.  Offered  in  a 
wide  range  of  papers,  weights,  colors  and 
designs  and  prices  but  little  higher 
than  bags  lacking  their  unique  fea- 
tures — they  are  preferred  by  many  \  A 
fine  stores  over  the  country.  \  A 
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COMPLETE  \ 

BAG  AND  N. 

ENVELOPE  ^ 
SERVICE 


6^;  ^  ^HOPPERS  are  glad  to  carry 

Handelaks.  And  each  bag, 
/  printed  with  an  original  design 
X  or  your  own  established  trade-mark, 
/  is  a  readily  recognizable  advertise- 
/  ment  far  yaur  store.  Write  for  samples 
f  and  prices  to — 

WOLF  BROTHERS  ph?l1d''elphTa,"pa. 
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one  hand,  and  unnecessary  annoyance  to  the  customer 
on  the  other. 

W'e  are  all  aware  that  these  problems  exist  in  the 
operation  of  departments,  but  it  is  easy  to  forget  them 
when  trying  to  develop  the  budget  for  a  department 
in  a  short  period  from  a  statistical  record.  Even  if 
all  these  factors  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  value 
of  the  budget  or  any  other  method  of  expense  con¬ 
trol  is  still  doubtful,  unless  one  further  precaution 
is  taken:  That  is,  arming  your  executives  with  the 
facts — a  point  to  which  I  have  previously  referred.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  essential  in¬ 
formation,  the  basis  on  which  decisions  are  made, 
should  l)e  distributed  among  the  executives  who  have 
a  hand  in,  or  through  whom  you  are  making  an  effort 
toward,  control  of  salary  expense.  All  of  this  is  very 
fundamental,  yet  these  fundamentals  are  honored  more 
in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  and  deserve  to 
l)e  re-stated  every  time  the  question  of  payroll  expense 
is  brought  up. 

As  to  methods  of  compensations  as  a  factor  in  in¬ 
fluencing  payroll  expense.  All  that  can  be  said  on  the 
subject  has  been  said  by  Miss  Bezanson,  after  the 
study  she  made  of  compensation  systems  in  various 
stores:  and  she  has  concluded — “An  analysis  of  the 
basic  possibilities  of  the  wage  systems  in  effect  in 
various  stores  cannot  help  convince  one  that  there  is 
a  chance  for  the  economical  operation  of  any  of  these 
systems.  The  economy  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
a  high  volume  of  net  sales  can  be  obtained.” 

Analysis  of  Costs 

leaving  out  of  consideration  the  merchandising 
phase  of  increased  volume,  what  can  Management  do 
to  increase  the  opportunities  for  individuals’  net  earn¬ 
ings?  Management  can  then  make  an  analysis  as  to 
the  various  reasons  for  a  high  cost  in  a  department. 
Are  the  number  of  clerks  in  the  department  there  be¬ 
cause  of  a  coverage  problem?  If  the  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative,  a  new  layout  can  be  made  which  should 
not  only  reduce  the  number  of  clerks  necessary  to  cover 
the  department  but  would  also  improve  service.  The 
normal  volume  of  business,  divided  among  a  fewer 
number  of  clerks,  thereby  increases  the  net  sales  per 
clerk. 

Recently,  one  of  the  stores  in  our  city  substituted 
an  island  arrangement  of  counters  for  a  table  arrange¬ 
ment,  saving  20  per  cent  in  personnel,  speeding  up 
service  and  actually  increasing  the  volume  of  sales. 
Of  course  the  increased  volume  of  sales  could  not  be 
traced  directly  to  the  new  layout,  but  it  is  significant 
that  the  reduced  personnel  has  been  able  to  handle  a 
20  per  cent  increase  in  sales,  with  improvement  in 
service  which  was  generally  recognized. 

Improvement  in  the  service  facilities  offered  the 
salesclerk,  such  as  a  simplified  salescheck,  or  improved 
facilities  for  wrapping  such  as  clerk  wrap  depart¬ 
ments,  will  tremendously  aid  the  salesclerk  in  increas¬ 
ing  her  production,  especially  during  those  2-3  peak 
hours  of  the  day,  during  which  most  stores  are  woe¬ 
fully  undermanned. 

Suggestion  Selling  Campaigns  are  often  undertaken 
by  stores  as  a  means  of  increasing  store  volume.  Other 
stores  have  frowned  on  storewide  suggestion  selling 

i 
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campaigns  as  inflicting  petty  irritations  on  customers, 
if  every  department  in  which  she  stops  to  shop 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  to  increase  the  purchase. 

If  this  is  the  policy  of  your  organization,  I  wish  to 
offer  suggestion  selling  not  as  a  means  of  increasit^ 
store  volume,  but  as  a  way  of  reducing  costs  in  certain 
departments.  If  there  are  half  a  dozen  departments 
throughout  the  store  where  selling  costs  are  high,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  wage  a  suggestion  selling  cam¬ 
paign  in  those  departments  only,  in  order  to  increase 
total  volume  and  individual  production,  and  thus  bring 
costs  down.  By  confining  suggestion  selling  only  to 
a  few  departments,  the  irritation  of  the  customer  who 
shops  in  many  departments  and  is  thus  made  aware 
of  pressure  from  all  directions  will  disappear  but  the 
organization  will  experience  the  desirable  results  of 
suggestion  selling. 

Avoid  Excessive  Departmentalization 

Another  factor  which  w’ill  aid  in  increasing  in¬ 
dividual  production,  is  inter-selling.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  inter-selling  between  departments  is  done  in  most 
stores.  Thus  salespeople  accustomed  to  store  methods 
and  store  service  can  be  transferred  from  department 
to  department,  with  the  peaks  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments.  In  the  attempt  to  operate  with  a  low  inventory, 
many  stores  have  l)ecome  highly  departmentalized,  set¬ 
ting  up  unnecessary  liarriers  to  inter-selling  and  maxi¬ 
mum  production.  If  you  have  a  picture  department 
and  a  separate  mirror  department  alongside  it,  the 
tendency  will  be  for  the  girl  assigned  to  the  mirror 
department  to  sell  mirrors  only  and  to  avoid  the  pic¬ 
ture  department  unless  the  customer  fairly  thrusts  her¬ 
self  on  her.  It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  time  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  consolidating  departments 
into  large  units  and  to  find  some  other  way  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  stock  than  by  excessive  departmentalization.  I 
believe  this  is  a  problem  that  most  store  managers  do 
not  feel  is  within  their  province  but  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  that  it  be  considered,  at  least  when  the  question 
of  inter-selling  arises. 

An  emergency  measure,  of  civic  interest  at  the  pr^ 
sent  time,  might  be  mentioned  here  for  consideration. 
Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  your  store  has  three 
peaks  a  week,  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
There  are  two  possible  methods  or  three  possible 
methods  of  solving  this  problem. 

1.  One  is  to  take  the  chance  of  being  undermanned 
on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays, — ^and  losing  sales, 
— and  covering  the  Saturday  with  “Saturday 
Onlys”  which  is  fairly  common  practice. 

2.  Another  possibility  is  to  prepare  for  the  Monday. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  business  and  be  over¬ 
manned  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays. 

3.  The  third  possibility,  which  I  do  not  believe  is 
being  tried  at  the  present  time  but  which  is  fair¬ 
ly  common  practice  in  seasonal  industries,  is  to 
place  a  certain  proportion  of  your  salesforce  on 
a  three-day-a-week  basis. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  stores  are  concentra¬ 
ting  on  expenses  at  the  present  time,  there  probaMy 
will  be  a  tendency  to  adopt  solution  one.  I  am  theit- 
fore  offering  for  the  consideration  of  this  group  the 
development  of  plan  three,  which  not  only  will  retain 
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AMERICA  FORE 

All  classes  of  insurance 
except  life 


Character 

Strength 

Stability 


Today  -  more  than  ever  before  -  careful  people 
are  going  to  scrutinize  the  character  and  strength 
behind  the  institutions  whose  product  is  a  promise 
to  pay.  They  will  repose  their  trust  in  none  but 
those  of  unquestioned  security. 

Below  are  the  combined  figures  of  the  companies 
comprising  the  America  Fore  Group. 

Total  Assets  ....  $243,256,252 

Total  Liabilities  .  •  -  ■  111  ,843,1 54 

Total  Capital  ....  46,352,533 

Total  Policyholders  Surplus  131,413,098 

Total  Fire  Co's  Premiums  -  58,128,815 

Total  Casualty  Co’s  Premiums  27,066,622 
Total  All  Premiums  ...  85,195,437 

Provide  yourself  with  America  Fore  Policies  and 
you  can  be  sure  that  you  have  placed  your 
insurance  in  companies  with  the  strength  and 
stability  to  withstand  the  waves  of  depression 
and  disaster. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
FIDELITY-PHENIX  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
NIAGARA  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
AMERICAN  EAGLE  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
FIRST  AMERICAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

MARYLAND  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  DELAWARE 

ERNEST  STURM,  Chairmtn  of  the  Boards 
Paul  L.  raid.  President 

THE  FIDELITY  AND  CASUALTY  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

ERNEST  STURM,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
WADE  FETZER,  Vice  Chairman 
®AUL  L.  RAID,  President 
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a  certain  proix)rtion  of  business  which  you  are  bound 
to  lose  if  you  are  operating  under  plan  one,  but  which 
has  the  added  advantage  of  offering  employment  at 
least  on  a  partial  basis,  and  alleviating  the  problem  of 
unemployment. 

In  some  stores  a  contingent  force,  operating  from 
day  to  day,  practically  fulfills  the  same  purpose,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  other  plan  has  the  advantages 
of  bringing  back  to  the  same  departments  salesclerks 
who  are  familiar  with  the  stock.  There  is  also  a  greater 
feeling  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  clerk.  She 
will  bear  the  burden  of  a  certain  amount  of  stock  work 
and  will  be  more  stable  than  the  day-by-day  contin¬ 
gent. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  have  to  rely  upon  the  execu¬ 
tive  and  the  individual  employe  himself,  for  they  have 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  payroll.  Unless  stand¬ 
ards  of  performance  for  each  department  are  clearly 
defined  and  unless  the  executive  feels  it  his  duty  to 
check,  promptly  and  continuously,  performance  against 
standard  the  machinery  will  break  down.  The  instru¬ 
ments  of  control  are  daily  and  weekly  checks  of  sales, 
periodic  personnel  reviews,  and  service  shopping  and 
a  continuous  training  program.  Such  a  training  pro¬ 
gram  will  provide  not  only  the  initial  job  training  but 
will  follow-up  this  training  to  insure  that  no  new  faulty 
habits  have  been  acquired  and  that  the  individual  is^ 
kept  abreast  of  all  new  developments  in  the  technique 
of  the  job. 

Setting  Fair  Standards 

The  problem  in  non-selling  departments  seems  more 
complicated,  but  actually  is  much  simpler,  for  all  the 
factors  affecting  payroll  in  selling  departments  apply 
also  to  non-selling  dej^artments,  and  are  even  easier 
to  control. 

The  first  requisite  is  to  develop  a  unit  of  measure, 
a  yardstick,  by  which  the  efficiency  of  the  department 
can  be  checked.  Ratio  to  sales  volume  is  a  faulty 
measure  in  non-selling,  departments,  just  as  selling  cost 
is  a  misleading  yardstick  in  selling  departments.  The 
difficulty  in  non-selling  departments  is  to  determine 
what  is  the  correct  unit  of  measure  in  each  depart¬ 
ment,  for  even  sub-divisions  of  the  same  department 
require  different  measurement.  The  importance  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  unit  of  measure  cannot  be  overemphasized, 
for  progress  in  a  department  is  comparative  with  pre¬ 
vious  performance  based  on  the  same  standards,  there 
being  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  standard. 

In  the  Receiving  Department  the  yardstick  may  be 
invoices  received,  or  parcels  received,  or  ix)ssibly  the 
dollar  value  of  purchases  received.  In  the  Delivery 
Department  it  may  lie  a  weighted  count  of  parcels  de¬ 
livered.  In  the  cashiering  division,  it  may  be  transac¬ 
tions  handled  or  cash  intake.  In  the  wrapping  depart¬ 
ment  it  may  be  a  weighted  count  of  parcels  wrapped ; 
in  the  Retail  Accounts  office,  the  number  of  postings 
or  sales  volume;  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  non¬ 
selling  departments.  When  the  effort  to  establish  a 
standard  in  a  department  is  made,  it  will  be  found 
that  each  yardstick  has  its  own  adv^antages  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  Often  the  yardstick  adopted  will  have  to 
have  balancing  factors  for  accuracy  and  it  will  have 
to  be  corrected  constantly  if  the  results  are  to  be 
scientifically  sound.  Thus,  if  in  the  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment  the  unit  of  measure  is  the  dollar  value  of  pur¬ 
chases,  it  would  have  to  lie  corrected  hv  the  average 
invoice,  just  as  the  sales  volume  is  corrected  by  the 


average  salescheck  when  that  is  used  for  computing 
selling  cost.  But  a  definite,  measurable  standard  of 
performance  must  be  set.  Once  set,  the  individual  per¬ 
formance  should  be  measured  against  this  standard,  or 
average,  and  if  it  falls  below  the  standard  it  should 
be  analyzed  to  find  the  reason  for  this  failure.  Failure 
may  be  due  to  faulty  equipment,  such  as  a  calculating 
machine  which  is  constantly  breaking  down,  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  chair,  or  a  form  which  tears  unless  carefully 
handled. 

Proper  equipment  is  therefore  a  primary  factor  in 
keeping  performance  up  to  standard.  It  is  important 
also,  in  the  case  of  those  falling  below  the  standard, 
to  check  their  understanding  of  the  job  to  be  done. 

It  may  sound  ridiculous  but  it  is  very  often  the  case 
that  your  conception  of  the  job  and  the  employe’s 
are  two  different  things.  If  the  employe  understands 
the  job.  the  question  then  is,  is  he  performing  it  prop¬ 
erly  and  if  not,  is  he  capable  of  performing  it?  And 
then  we  come  to  the  question  we  began  discussing— 
does  he  have  the  proper  tools  for  his  work  ? 

Layout  in  a  non-selling  department  as  a  factor  in 
production  is  too  often  overlooked.  Is  the  department 
laid  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  work  flows  smoothly 
from  one  job  to  the  next  without  loss  of  time  or 
motion  ? 

Time  Element  Important 

The  time  when  the  job  is  performed  is  another 
factor.  In  selling  departments,  time  is  not  completdy 
within  control.  Customers’  whims,  the  uncertainty  of 
advertising  response,  weather,  the  counter  attractions 
of  other  stores — all  affect  the  peaks  and  valleys  of 
your  daily  business.  Non-selling  functions,  howev«, 
are  fairly  well  pre-determined  and  an  examination  of 
the  schedule  will  indicate  whether  or  not  peaks  and 
valleys  are  being  constructed  through  faulty  distri¬ 
bution  of  work.  Such  a  situation  may  arise  when  there 
are  too  few  sorters,  or  because  definite  or  accurate 
standards  of  measure  are  lacking,  or  because  there  is 
too  slavish  a  following  of  the  uncontrollable  peaks  on 
the  selling  floor.  It  should  be  possible  in  non-selling 
departments  to  level  out  production  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  avoid  unnecessary  peaks  and  valleys. 

A  re-examination  of  the  so-called  policies  which 
affect  the  time  limits  in  which  non-selling  jobs  have  to 
be  performed,  if  made  periodically,  will  produce  sur¬ 
prising  results  in  removing  existing  prejudice. 

As  important  as  any  factor,  so  far  mentioned  as 
affecting  payroll  expense,  is  the  individual  wh«  under¬ 
takes  the  analyses  on  the  basis  of  which  the  various 
corrective  measures  mentioned  above  are  taken.  He 
must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  store  and  he 
must  justify  every  store  procedure  or  system  or  chall¬ 
enge  it.  But  he  must  also  understand  the  principles 
underlying  the  present  prcKesses  and  systems,  and 
make  allowances  for  individual  whims.  He  must  take 
the  broad  view  and  yet  not  overlook  the  detailed  re¬ 
quirements  of  each  department.  He  must  be  the  one 
to  present  the  newest  methods  without  antagonizing 
the  old  timers  who  think  the  old  way  is  best.  He  must 
be  firm  in  maintaining  his  conclusions  and  yet  retain 
the  good-will  of  all  who  disagree. 

In  the  final  analysis  your  three  most  important 
factors  are:  first,  the  individual  on  the  job,  secondly, 
the  executive  who  supervises  the  individual,  and  third¬ 
ly,  the  analyst,  on  the,  basis  of  whose  facts  you  set 
your  standards  and  job  measures. 
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and  those  privileges  which  stores  have  within  the  past 
five  or  ten  years  unnecessarily  or  wastefully  extended.” 
Standardize  your  wrapping  and  packing  supplies  and 
save  the  lost  dollars  that  were  recaptured  by  the  store 
management  committee  as  told  to  you  in  the  report  of 
its  chairman,  Merrill  W.  Osgood.  Tackle  your  return 
goods  problem  by  community  action  and  reduce  the 
percentage  by  one-third,  as  the  Indianapolis  stores  have 
done,  or  by  the  not  insignificant  fraction  of  5  per  cent, 
as  the  San  Francisco  stores  have  done,  in  less  than  4 
months  by  cooperative  action.  Cut  fads  and  frills  to 
the  bone  if  you  cannot  justify  their  existence  in  what 
is  essentially  a  profit  making  industrial  activity.  Give 
services  unstintedly  but  be  sure  that  they  are  genuine 
services,  not  gratuities. 

Chief  Profit  Deterrent  Weakness  in  Selling  Force 

Fourth,  you  must  do  a  better  training  job.  Whether 
it  be  centralized  through  the  office  of  the  training  de¬ 
partment  or  decentralized  through  buyer  instruction 
does  not  make  one  bit  of  difference.  You  talk  of  the 
increasing  percentage  of  markdowns,  the  ever  mounting 
total  of  return  goods  and  the  large  volume  of  lost 
sales  that  your  store  has  experienced  in  the  year  1930. 
I  make  the  assertion,  unafraid,  that  the  principal  cause 
of  all  these  profit  deterents  is  the  weakness  of  your 
selling  force.  Of  course,  buyers  are  culpable  and  ad¬ 
vertising  men  are  not  entirely  blameless,  but  the  sales¬ 


persons  comes  in  closest  contact  with  the  store’s  cus¬ 
tomer  and  it  is  the  presentation  that  she  makes  for 
the  merchandise  she  is  showing  that  either  kills  the  sale 
or  makes  it,  permanently  and  satisfactorily.  Raise  the 
status  of  the  salesperson’s  job  by  giving  her  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  gcx)ds  she  is  handling  and  by  instilling  in 
her  such  enthusiasm  for  these  goods  that  it  will  make 
her  selling  arguments  spirited  and  enthusiastic.  John 
B.  Guernsey,  in  charge  in  the  Census  of  Distribution  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  stated  that  an  examination  of  the  stati.stics 
thus  far  compiled  will  prove  to  the  department  store 
merchants  that  there  is  grave  danger  of  a  loss  of  a 
good  portion  of  their  business  through  the  specialty 
shops  and  through  other  types  of  well  managed  or¬ 
ganizations.  You  can  heat  the  game  by  improving  the 
selling  technique  of  the  girls  behind  the  counters,  in 
the  first  and  second  floor  departments,  and  the  women 
who  serve  the  trade  in  the  apparel  and  apparel  access¬ 
ories  divisions  of  the  store.  Intelligent  training  is  a 
fundamental  requirement  of  sound  management. 

Fifth,  don’t  be  fretful  of  the  future,  don’t  be  cal¬ 
amitous.  The  country  has  passed  through  a  depressing 
fifteen  months  and  every  manjack  of  you  has  been 
scorched  from  the  turn  from  the  t'ch  of  prosperity. 
But  95  per  cent  of  you  have  come  through  with  your 
businesses  intact  and  95  per  cent  of  you  are  still  pay¬ 
ing  your  rent  and  enjoying  the  crooning  of  the  radio 
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and  the  thrills  of  the  talking  pictures. 

“The  great  orgies  of  fear  must  be  banished  from 
our  minds”,  Charles  B.  Dulcan,  vice-president  of  The 
Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  said  in  a  talk  on  “Is 
Your  Merchandise  House  in  Order?”  “With  fear 
casting  its  shadow  in  our  faces,  fear  casts  that  same 
black  shadow  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  vast 
army  of  minor  executives  and  other  employes  that 
make  up  the  personnel  of  any  retail  establishment. 
Remember  this,  if  the  President  shows  fear  to  the  1st 
Vice  President  and  the  1st  Vice  President  passes  it  on 
to  one  or  more  of  the  fifteen  or  twenty  other  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  they,  in  turn,  pass  it  down  the  line, 
through  the  ranks,  until  it  reaches  the  tars  of  your 
customers,  this  thing  becomes  a  vicious  parasite,  de¬ 
stroying  morale,  and  business  and  profit.” 

Close  Control  Necessary 

Finally,  don’t  tear  down  what  it  has  taken  you  years 
of  intensive  application  to  build.  Both  Dr.  Nystrom 
and  Mr.  Puckett  spoke  of  the  dangers  inherent  in 
letting  your  plant  run  down,  in  cheapening  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  allowing  it  to  deteriorate,  in  cramping  effec¬ 
tive  control  methods.  Especially  in  regard  to  the 
machinery  of  control  there  is  a  grave  danger  in  a 
weakening  process.  Too  many  people  confuse  red 
tape  with  the  scientific  control  of  every  movement  of 
the  goods  and  every  paper  record  of  the  company. 
You  will  pardon  me  if  I  don’t  mention  names,  but  I 
must  report  to  you  that  some  of  our  most  respected 


minds  have  in  the  past  few  days  made  statements  th^ 
seemed  to  show  a  decided  leaning  to  the  viewpofi 
that  regulatory  action  by  the  controller’s  office  haj 
bedi  overdone.  I  regret  exceedingly  to  report  furth^ 
that  the  controllers  have  played  a  complacent  part  ia 
this  very  definite  attack  upon  their  achievements  of 
a  decade — an  achievement  that  has  earned  the  coai 
mendation  of  informed  persons  in  all  lines  of  indu*- 
trial  pursuits.  There  should  be  no  compromise  with 
the  opponents  of  control.  If  they  tell  us  that  thdr 
opposition  is  based  on  the  rigidity  of  control  and  ^ 
failure  to  give  recognition  to  the  judgment  elemrtt 
in  buying,  they  must  be  told  that  control  never  ha 
attempted  to  interfere  with  buying  the  things  demand^ 
ed  by  customer  preference,  but  that  on  the  contraff 
it  has  encouraged  just  that  kind  of  buying.  Profitable 
buying,  in  short.  Next  to  the  very  real  need  for  a  con¬ 
structive  training  program,  I  should  place  this  subject 
of  the  maintenance  of  close  control  in  the  van  of  the 
problems  that  the  department  stores  will  have  to  face 
and  solve  with  definiteness  in  the  year  1931. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  make  proper  compensations 
for  the  difficulties  of  1930.  Study  them,  analyze  them, 
have  the  experiences  of  that  year  help  you  build  l)etter 
and  finer  structures  in  1931  and  in  the  succeediii| 
years.  If  you  do  that  and  profit  by  it,  you  will  owe 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goodi 
Association  for  having  prepared  for  you  the  excellent 
program  of  speeches  and  discussions  of  the  first  five 
working  days  in  February. 
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WHO  WANT 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  MANAGER— MERCHANDISE 
MANAGER 

Record  of  successful  management  of  store  of  over  3  tnillion 
volume  and  merchandise  manager  of  department  store  of  11 
million  volume.  First  rate  organization  builder  and  knows  how 
to  increase  volume  at  a  profit.  Good  on  sales  promotions. 
Unquestionable  references  can  be  furnished.  Available  April 
1st.  C- 12-31. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Twenty-one  years  experience — understands  all  retail  adver¬ 
tising  lines— copywriting,  layout,  direct  mail,  sales  promotion, 
monthly  planning;  Amos  Parrish  instruction.  Forty-five  years 
old,  married  and  willing  to  go  anywhere  but  prefers  the  east. 
Wants  advancement  opportunities.  C-13-21. 

DISPLAY  MANAGER 

Display  manager  of  proven  ability  in  both  sales  and  artistic 
displays.  Also  writes  show  cards,  desires  connection  with 
department  store  of  standing.  C-14-31. 

OPERATIONS  MANAGER 

Fifteen  years’  experience  as  organizer,  systematizer,  office 
and  personnel  director.  Practical  supervising  experience  in 
merchandising,  operating,  non-selling  and  clerical,  having  three 
hundred  employees  under  his  direction.  Has  had  special  mail 
order  training.  Married.  Age  41.  Good  references.  C-lS-31. 

STORE  OPERATING  EXECUTIVE 

Twelve  years’  experience  in  large  Pacific  Coast  stores  as 
store  manager  and  personnel  executive.  Has  practical  training 
in  employment  and  personnel  problems,  general  superintend¬ 
ency,  operating  and  purchasing  activities,  as  in  present  con¬ 
nection,  as  well  as  special  training  in  expense  control,  finance 
and  credit.  Wishes  position  with  large  concern  in  executive 
operating  capacity.  Married;  age  42;  good  references.  C-16-31. 

GENERAL  MANAGER— GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 
.  MANAGER 

A  well  known  executive,  age  thirty-eight,  married,  gentile, 
thoroughly  versed  in  modern  merchandise  budget  and  expense 


OPENINGS 

control  methods,  recently  merchandising  a  volume  of  two  mik 
lion,  showing  an  increase  of  over  thirty  per  cent,  is  open  for 
an  immediate  connection.  Highest  credentials.  C-17-31. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

Young  merchandiser,  35,  at  present  general  manager  of 
million  dollar  unit  chain  department  store,  will  be  availaUe 
April  1st  for  opening  where  ability  will  open  up  possibilitie* 
for  real  advancement.  Formerly  home  furnishings  divisio*, 
merchandise  manager  in  large  independent  department  stot«»; 
Will  go  anywhere.  C-18-31. 

DISPLAY  DIRECTOR 

Display  director  with  recognized  ability  and  reputation  for 
meritorious  work  desires  connection  with  reputable  houi4t 
Twelve  years  as  display  director  with  one  firm.  Plenty  of 
previous  experience.  Reference  the  best.  C-19-31. 

MANAGER  OF  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE  DIVISION 

Executive  position  desired.  Manager  of  Accounts  Payable 
Department  for  two  and  one-half  years.  Also  banking  ex¬ 
perience  of  two  and  one-half  years.  Age  twenty-four,  singH^ 
can  furnish  excellent  references.  C-20-31, 

EXECUTIVE 

Thirteen  years  experience.  Assistant  to  the  President,  Ge» 
eral  Controller  including  merchandise  assistant  to  general  mer¬ 
chandise  manager.  Trained  in  experience  by  men  who  knog^ 
— knows  merchandise  and  control  activities.  Thirty-two  yead| 
of  age,  American,  Protestant,  married,  well  educated.  C-21-3L 

STYLIST 

Sketcher,  stylist,  fashion  writer  or  radio  lecturer.  Youni* 
women  of  ability  and  excellent  experience  available.  C-22-31. 

STORE  MANAGER 

Matter  with  broad  knowledge  of  modern  retailing  nietho<m 
including  control  systems,  reduction  of  overhead  and  invest¬ 
ments,  etc.  Chain  experience.  Might  be  particularly  valuaMfe 
to  an  independent  merchant  wishing  to  meet  chain  competk 
tion.  C-22-31. 


